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THE 

TRANSLATOR'S PR3EFACE- 

1 CANNOT persuade myself, that the complaints 
we hear frequently of the frivolous nature of 
the j^ubliiC taste in matters of literature; are so far to 
be relied on, as to make me despair of a favourable 
reception of the following work; A ^History of the 
Christian Church, composed with judgment j taste, 
land candour^ drawn, With vmcommon discernment 
iand industry-, froih the best sources^ enriched with 
much useful learning and several important discos 
verics, and Connected with the History of Artsi Phi- 
losophyi and Civil Government, is an object that 
will very probably attract the attention of many^ 
and must Undoubtedly excite the curiosity of the 
judicious and the wise. A work of this nature will 
be considered by the Philosopher as an important 
branch of the history of the human mind, and I neednot 
mention a multitude of reasons that render it peculi* 
arly interesting to tht Christian^ Besides^ there has not 
hitherto appeared, in English, any complete History 
of the Chiuch, that represents its revolutions^ its di-^ 
visions, and doctrines, with impartiality and truth, 
exposes the delusion^ of popish legends, breathes a 
spirit of moderation and freedom^ and, keeping per-^ 
pctually in thu view of the reader the true nature 
and design of the Christian religion, points out the 
deviations from its beautiful simplicity, that have 
Vol* I, A beeii 
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been too frequent among all orders of men, and in 
all ages of the world. 

The following work has the best claim, of any I 
know, to these characters [^a] ; and its peculiar merit 
is pointed out, as far as modesty would permit, in 
the ensuing Preface of its justly celebrated author. 
The reputation of this great man is very well known. 
His noble birth seemed to open to his ambition a 
fiur path to civil promotion ; but his zeal for the in- 
terests of religion, his insatiable thirst after know- 
ledge, and more especially his predominant taste for 
sacred literature, induced him to consecrate his ad- 
mirable talents to the service of the church. The 
German universities loaded him with literary ho- 
nours. The King of Denmark invited him to set- 
tle at Copenhagen. The Duke of Brunswick called 

him 

[a] Some time after I had undertaken tliis translation, I was 
honoured with a letter from the learned bishop of Gloucester, in 
which he was so good as to testify hb approbation of my design, 
and to speak, of the work I here offer to the public in an English 
dress in the following manner : Mosheim^s Compendium is excellent^ 
the ptetbod admirable ; in shorty the only one deserving the name 
of an Ecclesiastical History, It deserves j and needs' frequent 
notes.-^l hope this eminent prelate will not take amiss my placing 
here a testimony that was not designed to be produced in this pub- 
lic manner. It is, however, so adapted to give those who examine, 
recommendations with discernment, a favourable notion of the fol- 
lowing wxirk, that I could not think of suppressing it. It is u- 
sual, ill publii^hing certain ancient aurhors, to prefix to them the 
encomiums they have been honoured with by those whose au- 
thdrity is respected in the republic of letters. I adopt this custom 
sd far as to mention one testimony ; — more would be unr.ecessary j 
the testimony of « War burton is abundantly sufficient to ans^ver 
my pixrp<^, sind will be justly looked upon as equivalent to a mul- 
titude. 
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him .from thence to Helmstadt, wh^re he received 
the marks of distinction due to his eminent abilities ; 
filled, with applause^ the academical chair of divini- 
ty ; Was honoured with the character of ecclesiasti- 
cal cbimsellor to that respectable court ; and presi- 
ded over the seminaries of learning in the dutchy of 
fVolfetnbutHe and the principahty of Bldckenburg. 
When the late King formed the design of giving 
an uncommon degree of lustre to the University of 
Gattingen^ by filling it with men of the first rank in 
the literary worlds such as a Haller, a Geskisk., and a 
MiCHAELis, Dr MosHEiM was deemed worthy to ap- 
pear at the head of that farhous seat of learning, in 
the quality of chancellor ; and here he died, uni- 
versally lamented, in the year 1755, and in the sixty- 
first year of his age. In depth of judgment, in ex- 
tent of learning, in the powers of a noble and mas- 
cuUne eloquence, in purity of taste, and in a labori- 
ous application to all the various branches of erudi-^ 
tion and philosophy, he had certainly very few su- 
periors. His Latin translation of the celebrated Dr 
CuDWORTH*s Intellectual System of the Universe^ en- 
riched with large annotations, discovered such a pro- 
found acquaintance with ancient philosophy and 
erudition, as justlj^ excited the admiration of the 
learned world. His ingenious illustrations of the 
sacred writings, his successful labours in the defence 
of Christianity, and the light he cast upon the history 
of religion and philosophy by his uninterrupted re- 
searches, appear in a multitude of volumes, which 
are deservedly placed among the most valuable trea- 
sures of sacred and profane literature; and the learn- 
ed and judicious work, that is here presented to the 

A 2 public 
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public, will undoubtedly render his name illustrious 
in the records of religion and letters. 

How far justice has been done to this excellent 
work, in the following translation, is a point that 
must be left to the decision of those who shall think 
proper to peruse it with attention. 1 can say, with 
the strictest truth, that I-have spared no pains to 
render it worthy of their gracious acceptance ; and 
this consideration gives me some claim to their can- 
dour and indulgence, for any defects they may find 
in it. I have endeavoured to render my translation 
faithful, but never proposed to render it entirely li- 
teral. The style of the original i& by no means a 
model to imitate, in a^¥ork designed for general use. 
Dr MosHEiM affected brevity, and laboured to crowd 
many things into few words ; thvis his diction, tho' 
pure and correct, became sententious and harsh, 
without tliat harmony which pleases the ear, and 
those transitions which make a narration flow with 
ease« This being the case, I h^ve sometimes taken 
considerable liberties with my author, and followed 
the spirit of his narrative without adhering strictly 
to the letter. Where, indeed, the Latin phrase ap-* 
peared to me elegant, expressive, and compatible 
with the English idiom,! have constantly followed it; 
in all other cases, 1 have departed from it, and have 
often added a few sentences, to render an observa- 
tion more striking, a fact more clear, a portrait more 
finished. Had 1 been translating Cicero or Tacitus, 
I should not have thought such freedom pardonable. 
The translation of a classic author, like the copy of 
a capital picture, must exhibit not only the subject^ 
but also the manner of the original j. this rule, how- 
ever. 
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ever, is not applicable to the work now under con- 
sideration. 

The reader will easily distinguish the additional 
notes of the Translator from the original ones of the 
Author;, the references to the latter being included 
in crotchets^ while those that indicate the former are 
marked with a hand, thus (b^). 

When I entered upon this undertaking, I pro- 
posed rendering the additional notes more numerous 
and ample, than the reader will find them. I soon 
perceived that the prosecution of my original plan 
would render this work too voluminous ; and this 
induced me to alter my purpose. The notes I have 
given, are not, however, inconsiderable in number ; 
I wish I could say as much with respect to their me-^ 
rit and importance. — ^I would only hope, that some 
of them will be looked upon as not altoTCther uo- 
necessaiy. 



Hague, l 
P^. 4. 1764*3 



ADVERTISEMENT to the SECOND EDITION* 



THE favourable reception which the first edition 
of this work met witb^ has encouraged the Translator 
to employ his utmost care in rendering the second still 
less unworthy of the acceptance of the Public. He has 
corrected a passage erroneously translated in the se- 
cond volume^ at the S4Jth page of the quarto edition ; 
and he has revised the whole with a degree ofatten- 
tion^ which be hopes wiU secure him against the charge 
of any other inadvertency. He takes this opportunity 
of acknovtfledging the goodness of the learned and wor- 
thy Dr Neve of Middleton Stoney, who favoured 
bim vuitb several Notes^ and with some hundreds of 
Additional Articles and Corrections for the Index. 
Many of these are inserted in this edition^ and an N. 
subjoined to each, to distinguish them from those of the 
Translator. 
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THE different editions of the Elements or the 
Christian History [/v] met with such a fa- 
vourable reception from the public, and the demand 
for them was so great, that they were, in a little 
time, out of print. Upon this occasion, the worthy 
person, at whose expence they had been presented 
to the public, desired earnestly to give a new edition 
of the same work improved and enlarged, and thus 
still more worthy of its gracious acceptance. The, 
other occupations in which I was engaged, and a 
prudent consideration of the labour I must undergo 
in the correction and augmentation of a work in 
which I myself perceived so many imperfections, 
prevented my yielding,' for a long time, to his ear- 
nest solicitations. The importunities of my friends 
at length prevailed upon me to undertake this diffi- 
cult work ; and I have employed assiduously my 
hours of leisure, during the space of two years, in 
bringing it up to as high a degree of perfection as 
i am capable of giving it. So that now these Ele- 
ments of Ecclesiastical History appear under a new 
form, and the changes they have undergone are cer- 
tainly advantageous in every respect. 1 have re- 
tained still the division of the whole into certain pe- 
riods ; for though a continued narration would have 
been more agreeable to my own taste, and had also 

A 4 several 
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several circumstances to recommend it, yet thq 
comisels of some learned men, who have experienced 
the great advantages of this division, engaged me to 
prefer it to every other method. And, indeed, when 
we examine this matter with due attention, we shall 
find, that the author, who proposes comprehending 
in one work all that variety of observations and facts 
that are necessary to an acquaintance with the state 
of Christianity in the diiSerent ages of the church, 
will find it impossible to execute this design, with- 
out adopting certain general divisions of time, and 
others of a more particular kind, which the variety 
of objects, that demand a place in his history^ na- 
turally points out. 

And as this was my design in the following work^ 
I have left its primitive form entire, and made it my 
principal business to correct, improve, and augment 
it in such a manner, as to render it more instructive 
tnd entertaining to the reader. 

My principal care has been employed in establish- 
ing, upon the most solid foundations, and confirming 
by the most respectable authority, the credit of the 
facts related in this history. For this purpose, I 
have drawn from the fountain head, and have gone 
to those genuine sources from whence the pure and 
uncorrupted streams of evidence flow. I have con- 
sulted the best authors of every age, and chiefly 
those who were contemporary with the events they 
relate, or lived near the periods in which they hap- 
pened ; and I have endeavoured to report their con- 
tents with brevity, perspicuity, and precision. Ab- 
breviators, generally speaking, do little more than 
reduce to a short and narrow compass, those large 

bpdies 
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|x)die8 of history, that have been compiled fro^l o- 
rigioal authors ; this method may be, in some mea- 
sure, justified by several reasons, and therefore is not 
to be entirely disapproved. From hence neverthe- 
less it happens, that the errors, which almost always 
abound in large and voluminous productions, are 
propagated with facility, and passing from one. book 
into many, are unhappily handed down from age to 
age. This I had formerly observed in several abridg- 
ments ; and I had lately the mortification to find 
some instances of this in my own work, when I exa-. 
fnined it by the pure lamp of antiquity, and compa- 
red it with those original records that are consider- 
pi as the genuine sources of sacred history. It was 
f hen, that I perceived the danger of confiding im- 
plicitly even in those who are the most generally c- 
steemed on account of their fidelity, penetration, and 
diligence ; and it was then also that 1 became sensi- 
ble of the necessity of adding, suppressing, chang- 
ing, and correcting several things in the small work 
which I formerly published, and which has been al- 
ready mentioned. In^ the execution of this neces- 
sary task, I can affirm with truth, that 1 have not 
been wanting in perseverance, industry, or atten- 
tion ; and yet, with all these, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to avoid mistakes of every kind, as those who 
are acquainted with the nature of historical research- 
es abundantly know. How far i have approached 
to that inaccessible degree of exactness, which i$ 
chargeable with no error, must be left to the decision 
of those whose extensive knowledge of the Chri- 
stian history entitles them to pronounce judgment in 
^his matter. That such may judge with the more 

facility. 
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facility, I have mentioned the authors who have 
been my guides ; and, if I have in any respect mis- 
represented their accounts or their sentiments,! must 
confess that I am much more inexcusable than some 
other historians, who have met with and deserved 
the same reproach, since 1 have perused with atten- 
tion and compared with each other the various au- 
thors to whose testimony I appeal, having formed a 
resolution of trusting to no authority inferior to that 
of the original sources of historical truth. 

In order to execute, with some degree of success , 
the design I formed of rendering my abridgment 
more perfect, and of giving the history of the church 
as it stands in the most authentic records, and in the 
writings of those whose authority is most respecta- 
ble, I found myself obliged to make many changes 
and additions. These will J>e visible through the 
whole of the following work, but more especially 
in the third book, which comprehends the History 
of the Christian,. and particularly of the Latin, or 
Western church, from Charlemagne to the rise of 
Luther, and the commencement of the Reforma- 
tion. This period of Ecclesiastical History, though 
it abound with shining examples ; though it be un- 
speakably useful as akey to the knowledge of the poli- 
tical, as well as religious state oi Europe; though it be 
singularly adapted to unfold the origin and explain 
the reasons of many modem transactions, has never- 
theless been hitherto treated with less perspicuity, so- 
lidity, and elegance, than any other branch of the his- 
tory of the church. The number of writers that have 
attempted to throw light upon this interesting pe- 
riod is considerable, but £ew of .them are in the 

hands 
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^ands of the public. The barbarous style of on« 
part of, them, thev profound ignorance of another, 
and the partial and factious spirit of a third, are such 
as render them by no means in\iting ; and the en^ 
ormous bulk and excessive price of the productions 
of some of the best of these writers must necessari- 
ly render them scarce. It is further to be observ- 
ed, that some of the most valuable records that be- 
long to the period of Ecclesiastical History now un- 
der consideration, lie yet in manuscript in thi collec- 
tions of the curious (or the opulent, who are wil- 
ling to pass for such), and are thus concealed from 
public view. Those who consider these circumstan- 
ces will no longer be surprised, that in this part of 
Ecclesiastical History, the most learned and labori- 
ous writers have omitted many things of conse- 
quence, and treated others without success. Among 
these, the annaUsts, and other historians, so highly 
celebrated by the church of Rome^ such as Baroni- 
us, Reykaldus, Bzovius, Manriques, and Wadding, 
though they were amply furnished with ancient 
manuscripts and records, have nevertheless commit- 
ted more faults, and fallen into errors of greater con- 
sequence, than other writers, who were by far their 
inferiors in learning and credit, and had much less 
access to original records than they were favoured 
with. 

These considerations induce me to hope, that the 
work I here present to the public, will neither ap- 
pear superfluous nor useless. For as I have employ- 
ed many years in the most laborious researches, in 
order to acquire a thorough acquaintance with the 
Jjistory ofChristianity , from the eighth century dowiK. 

wards 
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wards, and as I flattei' myself, that, by the assistance 
of books and manviscripts too little consulted, I have 
arrived at a more certain aqd satisfactory knowledge 
of that period, than is to be found in the gei)erality 
of writers, I cannot but think, that it will be doing 
real service to Ecclesiastical History to produce 
some of these discoveries, as this may entourage the 
learned and industrious to pursue the plan that I 
iKKve thus begim, and to ccnnplete the history of the 
Latin church, by dispelling die darkness of what is 
called the Middle Age^ And indeed I may venture 
to affirm, that I have brought to light several things 
hitherto generally unknown, corrected from re<- 
cords of undoubted authority accounts of other 
things known but imperfectly, and expressed with 
much perplexity and confusion^ and exposed the 
fibulous nature of many events that deform the 
annals of sacred history. I here perhaps carry too far 
that self-praise^, which the candoiir and indulgence 
c£the public are disposed either to overlook as^ the 
infirmity, or to regard as the privilege^ of old age. 
Those, however, who are curious to know how far 
this self-applause is just and well-grounded, have 
only to cast an eye on the illustratioi^ I have gir 
vcn on the subject of Constantine's Donatim^ as 
also with respect to the Catbari and Albigenses^ the 
Begbards and Beguines^ the Bretbren and Sisters ef 
tbe Free Spirit (whose pestilential fanaticism was a 
public nuisance to many countries in Europe during 
the space of four himdred years), the Fratricellij or 
Utile Breibren^the controversies between the jpr/iirw- 
cans and the Roman Pont if s^ the history of Berenger, 
and the Lollards^ and other matters. When my 
illustrations on these subjects and points of history 

are 
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ate compared with what we find concerning them 
in other writers, it will perhaps appear, that mj 
pretensions to the merit of some interesting disco* 
veries are not entirely without foundation. 

These accessions to Ecclesiastical History coiild 
not be exhibited with the same brevity which I 
have observed in treating other subjects, that have 
already been amply enlarged upon by others ; for 
this would have been incompatible with the infor- 
mation of die curious, who would have received 
but imperfect and confused notions 'of these sub- 
jects^ and would have made me, perhaps, x)ass for a 
fabulous writer, who advanced novelties, without 
mentioning either my guides or my authorities* I 
have, therefore, not only explained all those pointt 
of history which carry with them an appearance of 
novelty, or recede considerably from the notions 
commonly received, but have also confirmed them 
by a sufficient number of observations and testimo* 
nies to establish their credibility on a solid fbunda- 
tioa. The illustrations and enlargements, whicht 
generally speaking, carry an air of disproportion 
and superfluity in an historical abridgment, were 
absolutely necessary in the present case. 

These reasons engaged me to change the plan 
laid down in my former work, and one peculiar 
consideration induced me to render the present his- 
tory more ample and voluminous. The Elements^ 
so often mentioned, were designed principally for 
the use of those who are appointed to instruct the 
studious youth in the history and vicissitudes of the 
Christian church, and who stand in need of a com- 
pendious text, to give a certain order and method to 

their 
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their prekctions. In thi§ view I treated each sub'* 
ject with the utmost brevity, and left, as was natu- 
ral and fitting, much to the learning and abilities of 
those who should think proper to make use of these 
Elements in their course of instruction. But, in re- 
viewing this compendious work with a design to 
offer it anew to the public, I imagined it might be 
rendered more acceptable to many, by such im^ 
provements and additions as might adapt it not only 
to the use of those who teach others, but also of 
those who are desirous of acquiring, by their ow ri 
application, a general knowledge of Ecclesiastical 
History. It was with this view that I made con- 
siderable additions to my former work, illustrated 
'many things that had been there obscurely express- 
ed for the sake of brevity, and reduced to a regular 
and perspicuous order a variety of facts, the recital 
of which had been more or less attended with per- 
plexity and confusion. Hence it is, that, in the fol- 
lowing work, the history of the calamities, in which 
the Christians of the first ages were involved, and 
the origin and progress of the sects and heresies 
which troubled the church, are exhibited with an 
uncommon degree of accuracy and precision. Hence 
the various forms of religion, which have spnmg 
from the excessive love of novelty, are represented 
without prejudice or partiality, and with all possi- 
ble perspicuity and truth. It is also in consequence 
of this change of my original design, that 1 have ta- 
ken the utmost pains to state more clearly religious 
controversies, to estimate their respective moment 
and importance, and to exhibit the arguments alle- 
ged on both sides : nor must I omit mentioning the 

care 
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care and labour I have employed in giving ah exact 
narration of the transactions, wars, and enterprising 
measures of the Roman pontifs, fix)m the reign of 
Charlemagne down to the«present times* . 

Those, therefore, who are prevented from apply- 
ing themselves to a regular study of Ecclesiastical 
History through want of leisure, or by not having at 
hand the sources of instruction, and are neverthe- 
less desirous of acquiring a distinct knowledge of 
certain events, doctrines, or religious rites, may 
consult the following work, in which they will find 
the information they want ; and those who are in- 
cUned to push their inquiries still further, will see 
the course they must pursue, and the authors men- 
tioned whom it will be proper for them to peruse. 

It would betray an unpardonable presumption 
in me to imagine, that, in a work whose plan is so 
extensive, and whose contents are so various, I 
have never fallen into any mistakes, or let any 
thing drop from my pen, which stands in need of 
correction. But as I am conscious to myself of 
having conducted this undertaking with the most 
upright intentions, and of having employed all those 
means that are generally looked upon as the best 
preservatives against the seduction of error, I would 
hope that the mistakes I may have committed, are 
neither so frequent, nor so momentous as to be pro- 
ductive of any pernicious effects. 

I might add more ; byt nothing more is necessary 
to enable those tq judge of this work, who judge 
with knowledge, impartiality and candour. I there- 
fore conclude, by offering the just tribute of my 

gratitude 
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gratitude to Almighty God, who, amidst the infir- 
mities of my advanced years, and other pressures 
under which 1 have laboured, has supplied me with 
strength to bring this difficult work to a conclu- 
sion. 
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CCLESIASTICAL fflSTORY is a clearOefi^j 
and faithful narration of the transactions, rfcaiH 
revolutions, and events, that relate to that large ry. 
commiuiity, which bears the name of Jesus 
Christ, and is vulgarly known under the deno- 
. mination of the Church. It Comprehends both 
the external and internal condition of this commu- 
nity, and so connects each event with the causes 
from which it proceeds, and the instruments which 
have been concerned in its production, that the at- 
tentive reader may be led to observe the displays of 
providential wisdom and goodness in the preserva- 
tion of the church, and thus find his piety im- 
proved, as well as his knowledge. 

II. The church, founded by the ministry and ^»^^i>' 
death of Christ, cannot be represented withc^^^Hi^ 
more perspicuity and propriety than under the into e: 
notion of a society subjected to a lawful domi-J^^^^ 
nion, and governed by certain laws and institu- 
tions, mostly of a moral and spiritual tendency. 
To such a society many external events must hap- 
pen, which will advance or oppose its interests, 
and accelerate or retard its progress towards per- 
fection, in consequence of its unavoidable con- 
nection with the course and revolutions of human 
affairs. Moreover, as nothing is stable and uni- 
form where the imperfections of humanity take 
place, this religious society, besides the vicissi- 
tudesr to which it must be exposed from the in- 
fluence of external events, must be liable to ' 
various changes in its internal constitution. In 
this view of things then it appears, that the 
history of the church, like that of the state, may 
be divided, with propriety, into two general 

Vol. I. B branches. 
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brandies, which we may call its External and /«- 
ternal history. 

S^ "hkh ^^' ^^^ External History of the church com- 
comprc- prehends all the changes, vicissitudes, and events, 
hcnds the x\\dit have diversified the external state and condi- 
widclumi-tion of this sacred community. And as all public 
^r* }^^ societies have their periods of lustre and decay, 
pc^edto^thc^^^d are exposed to revolutions both of a happy 
church, and calamitous nature, so this first branch of Ec- 
clesiastical History may be subdivided into two, 
comprehending respectively, the prosperous and 
calamitous events that have happened to the 
church. 
Profpcrous jv. The prospcrous events that have contri- 
buted to extend the limits, or to augment the in^ 
fluence of the Christian church, have proceeded 
either from its rulers and leaders, or from the sub- 
ordinate members of this great community. Un- 
der the former class, we rank its public rulers, 
such as princes, magistrates, and pontiffs,, w^ho, • 
by their authority and law^s, their liberality, and 
even their arms, have maintained its cause and ex- 
tended its borders ; as also, its more private 
leaders, its learned and pious doctors, whose wise 
counsels, pious exploits, eminent examples, ani;! 
distinguished abilities, have cdntributea most to 
promote its true prosperity and lustre. Under 
the latter class, we may comprehend the advan- 
tages which the cause of Christianity has derived 
from the active faith, the invincible constancy, 
the fervent piety, and extensive charity of its ge- 
nuine professors, who, by the attractive lustre of 
these amiable virtues, have led many into the 
way of truth, and engaged them to submit them- 
selves to the empire of the Messiah. 
ctiarnitom V.* Under the calamitous events that have hap- 
^^°^ pened to the church, may be comprehended the 
injuries it has received from the vices and passions 
of its friends, and the bitter opposition and insi- 
dious 
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dious stratagems of its enemies. The professors 
of Christianity, and more especially the doctors 
and rulers of the church, have done unspeakable 
detriment to the cause of religion, by their igno- 
rance and sloth, their luxury and ambition, their 
uncharitable zeal, animosities and contentions, of 
which many shocking examples v/ill be exhibited 
in the course of this history. Christianity had 
public enemies to encounter, even princes and 
magistrates, who opposed its progress by penal 
laws, and blood-thirsty persecution ; it had ^also 
private and inveterate adversaries in a certain set 
of philosophers, or rather sophists, who, enslaved 
to superstition, or abandoned to atheism, qndea-, 
voured to blast the rising church by their perfi- 
dious accusations, and their virulent writings. 

\^. Such then are the events that are exhibited |"[^™* 
to our view in the external* history of the church, which com- 
Its Internal History comprehends the changes and p^^^^"*^ 
\icissitudes that have happened in its inward con- 
stitution, in that system of discipline and doctrine 
by which it stands distinguished from all other 
religious societies. This branch may be properly 
termed the History of the Christian Religion. The 
causes of these internal changes are to be sought 
for principally in the conduct and measures of 
those w^ho have presided and borne rule in the 
chlirch. It has been too frequently their practice , 
to interpret the truths and precepts of religion 
in a manner accommodated to their particular 
systems, nay, to their private interest ; and, while; 
they have found in some, implicit obedience, they 
have met with warm opposition from others. 
Hence have proceeded theological broils and 
civil commotions, in which the cause of religion 
has often been defended at the expence both of 
justice and humanity. All these things must be 
observed W\i\\ the strictest attention by an cccle- 
Mastical historian. 

/rB2 . VII. Th^ 
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hi^* ^o( ^^' ^^^ ^^^ ^^^"S therefore that should be 
fhccJil^i^f- naturally treated in the Internal History of the 
«n dodort. church, is the history of its ministers, rulers, and 
form of government. When we look back to the 
commencement of the Christian church,^ we find 
its government administered jointly by the pastors 
and the people. But, in process of time, the 
scene changes, and we see these pastors affecting 
an air of pre-eminence and superiority, trampling 
upon the rights and privileges of the community, 
and assuming to themselves a supreme authority, 
both in civil and religious matters. This inva- 
sion of the rights of the people was at length car- 
ried to such a height, that a single man admini- 
stered, or at least pretended a right to administer, 
the affairs of the whole church with an unlimited 
sway. — Among the doctors of these early times, 
there were some who acquired, by their learned 
labours, a shining reputation, and an universal in- 
fluence : they were regarded as oracles ; their de- 
cisions were handed down to posterity as sacred 
rules of faith and practice; and they thus de- 
serve to be mentioned, with particular distinction, 
among the governors of the church, though no 
part of its public administration was actually in 
their hands [a]. 
Secondly. VIII. After giving an account of the rulers 
of*dl^doc^^rid doctors of the church, the ecclesiastical his- 
trines and torfau procccds to exhibit a view of the laws 
churchf ^^* that are peculiar to this sacred community, that 
form, as it were, its centre of union, and 
distinguish it from all other religious societies. 
These laws are of two kinds. The first are 
properly called divine^ because they are im- 
mediately enacted by God himself, and are con- 
tained 

C^ [^a] By these our author means the Fathers^ whose wri- 
tings form still a rule of faith in the Romish Church, while in 
the Protestant churches their authority diminishes from day to 

day. • ' -^ 
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tained in those sacred books, which cany the 
most striking marks of a divine origin. They 
consist of those doctrines that are the objects of 
faith and reason, and those precepts that are ad- 
dressed to the heart and the affections. To the 
^cond kind belong those laws that are merely 
of human institution, and derive their authority 
only from the injunctions of the rulers of the 
church. 

IX, In that part of the sacred history which Riiic, nt- 
relates to the doctrines of Christianity, it is ne-^^'^^obe 
cessary, above all thmgs, to enquire particularly giving a hi- 
into the degree of authority that has been attri- ^^^y of the 
buted to the sacred writings in all the different the ch^HU- 
periods of the church, and also into the manner unchurch* 
in which the divine doctrines they contain have 
been explained and illustrated. For the true 
state of religion in every age can only be learned 
fix>m the point of view in which these celesrial 
oracles were considered, and from the manner in 
which they were expounded to the people. As 
long as they were the only rule of faith, religion 
preserved its native purity ; and in proportion as 
their decisions were either neglected or postponed 
to the inventipns of men, it degenerated from its 
primitive and divine simplicity. It is farther ne* 
cessary to shew under tliis head, what was the fate 
of the pure laws and doctrines of Christianity — 
how they were interpreted and explained — how 
they were defended against the enemies of the 
Gospel — how they w^ere corrupted and adulterated 
by the ignorance and licentiousness of men. And, 
finally, it will be proper to enquire here, how far 
the lives and manners of Christians have been 
conformable to the dictates of these sacred laws, 
and the influence that these * sublime doctrines 
ought to have upon the hearts of men ; as also to 
examine the ndes of discipline prescribed by the 
spiritual governors cJf the church, in order to 

B 3 correct 
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correct and restrain the vices and irregularities of 

its members. 
Thirdiy.thc X. The Human Laws^ that constitute a part 
^^^^'^^'f*^ of ecclesiastical government, consist in precepts 

ceremonies o » » jr * 

aiid wor- concerning the external worship of the D.eity, 
^*^ and, in certain rites, either confirmed by custom, 
or introduced by positive and express authority. 
Rites and ceremonies regard religion either directly 
or indirectly ; by the former, we understand those 
that are used in the immediate worship of the Su- 
preme Being, whether in pubUc or in private; 
by the latter, such pious and decent institutions 
as, besides direct acts of worship, have obtained 
in the church. This part of sacred history is of a 
vast extent, both on account of the great diver- 
sity of these ceremonies, and the frequent changes 
and modifications through which they have passed. 
This consideration will justify our treating them 
with brevity, in a work which is only designed as 
a compendious view of ecclesiastical history. 
Fourthlf, XI. As bodies politic are sometimes distract- 
the hiftory ed with wars and seditions, so has the Christian 
filfdiar* church, though designed to be the mansion of 
have divid- charity and concord, been unhappily perplexed 
^'^ by intestine divisions, occasioned sometimes by 
points of doctrine, at others by a variety of senti- 
ments about certain rites and ceremonies. The 
principal authors of these divisions have been stig- 
matized with the title of Heretics^ and their pecu- 
liar opinions of consequence distinguished by the 
appellation oi Heresies [b]. The nature therefore 
and progress of these intestine divisions or heresies 
are to be carefully unfolded ; and, if this be done 
with judgment and impartiality, it must prove 
useful and interesting in the highest degree, 

though 

"D^ [b'] A term innocent in Its primitive signification, though 
become odious by the enormity of some errors, to which it has 
been applied, and also by the use that has been made of it, to 
vent the malignity of enthusiasts and bigots. 
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thoagh at the same time it must be observed, 
that no branch of ecclesiastical history is so pain- 
ful and difficult, on account of the sagacity, can- 
dour, and application that it requires, in order to 
its being treated in a satisfactory manner. The 
difficulty of arriving at the truth, in researches of 
this nature, is extreme, on account of the inju- 
rious treatment that has been shown to the heads 
of religious sects, and the unfair representations 
that have been given of their tenets and opi- ' 
nions ; and this difficulty has been considerably 
augmented by this particular circumstance, that 
the greatest part of the writings of those who were 
branded with the name of heretics have not 
reached our times. It is therefore the duty of a 
candid historian to avoid attaching to this term 
the invidious sense in which it is too often used, 
since it is the invective of all contending parties, 
and is employed against truth as frequently as 
against error. The wisest method here is to take 
the word Heretic in its general signification, as 
denoting a person, who, either directly or indi- 
rectly, has been the occasion of exciting divisions 
and dissentions among Christiai\s. 

XH. After thus considering what constitutes in treating 
the matter of Ecclesiastical History, it will be pro- ^j ^[ftoi!^, 
per to bestow a few thoughts on the manner of cvcnu arc 
treating it, as this is a point of too much import- ^*^r^^^°^* 
ance not to deserve a moment's attention. And connexion 
here we may observe, that in order to render^* ^^^^ 
both the External and Internal History of the 
Church truly interesting and useful, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to trace effects to their causes, 
and to connect events with the circumstances, 
views, principles, and instruments that have con- 
tributed to their existence. A bare recital of 
facts can at best but enrich the memory^ and fur- 
nish a certain degree of amusement; but the' 
histojrian, who enters into the secret springs that 

B 4 direct 
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direct the course of outward events, and views 
things in their various relations, connexions, and 
tendencies, gives thus a proper exercise to the 
judgment of the reader, and administers, on many 
occasions, the most useful lessons of wisdom and 
prudence. It is true, a high degree of caution is 
to be observed here, lest, in disclosing the secret 
springs of public events, we substitute imaginary 
causes in the place of real, and attribute the 
actions of men to principles they never professed. 
General XIII. In Order to discover the secret causes of 
method of public cvcuts, some general succours are to be 
ingdi^fc- derived from the History qf the times in which 
crctcaufcs they happened, and the Testimonies of the authors 
of things. Y)y whom they are recorded. But besides these, 
a considerable acquaintance with human nature^ 
founded on long observation and experience, is 
singularly useful in researches of this kind. The 
historian, who has acquired a competent know- 
ledge of the views that occupy the generality of 
men, who has studied a great variety of charac- 
ters, and attentively observed the force and vio- 
lence of human passions, together with the infir- 
mities and contradictions they produce in the con- 
duct of life, will find, in this knowledge, a key to 
the secret reasons and motives which gave rise to 
many of the most important events of ancient 
times. A knowledge also of the manners and opi^ 
nions of the persons concerned in the events that 
are related, will contribute much to lead us to 
the true origin of things. 
More par- XIV. There are, however, besides these gene- 
ticuhrruie«ral views, particular considerations, which will 
to Ab"*"^ assist us still further in tracing up to their true 
knowledge causcs the various events of sacred history. We 

ternaTi^o-"^^^^' ^^^ examplc, iu the External history of the 

ry of the church, attend carefully to two things ; firsts to 

church; ^^g political State of those kingdoms and nations 

in which the Christian religion Jias been em- 

N bmced 
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braced or rejected ; and, secondly ^ to their reli- 
^ous state, i. e. the opinions they have enter- 
tained concerning the divine nature, and the wor- 
ship that is to be addressed to him. For we shall 
then perceive, with more certainty and less diffi- 
culty, the reasons of the different reception Chri- 
stianity has met with in different nations, when 
we are acquainted with the respective forms of 
civil government, the political rafaxims, and the 
public forms of religion that prevailed in those 
countries and in those periods of time in which 
the Gospel received encouragement, or met with 
opposition. 

XV. With respect to the Internal History oftbe^adm its 
Cbnrcby nothing is more adapted to lay open to^ntcmai 
view the hidden springs of its various changes, ^^*^' 
than an acquaintance with the History of learning 
and philosophy in the times of old. For it is cer- 
tain, that human learning and philosophy have, 
in all times, pretended to modify the doctrines of 
Christianity ; and that these pretensions have ex-, 
tended further than belongs to the province of 
philosophy on the one hand, or is consistent with 
the purity and simplicity of the Gospel on the 
other. It may also be observed, that a know- 
ledge of the forms of civil government, and of the 
superstitious rites and institutions of ancient times, 
is not only useful, as we remarked above, to il- 
lustrate several things in the External History of 
the church, but also to render a satisfactory ac- 
count of its Internal variations, both in point of 
doctrine and worship. For the genius of human 
laws and the maxims of civil rulers have un- 
doubtedly had a great influence in forming the 
constitution of the church ; and even its spiritual 
leaders have, in too many instances, from an ill- 
judged prudence, modelled its discipline and woc- 
sbip after the ancient superstitions. 

XVI. 
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The fourcci XVI. We cannot be at any loss to know the 
whence cc- sources ^om whence this important knowledge is 
ciefiaiiicai to bc derived. The best writers of every age, 
ij^^S^'J^who make mention of ecclesiastical affairs, and 
particularly those who were contemporary with 
the events they relate, are to be carefully con- 
sulted; since it is from credible testimonies and 
respectable authorities that history deserves a solid 
and permanent foundation. Our esteem for those 
writers, who may be considered as the sources of 
historical knowledge, ought not however to lead 
us to treat with neglect the historians and annal- 
ists, who have already made use of these original 
records ; since it betrays a fooHsh sort of vanity to 
reject the advantages that may be derived from 
the succours and labours of those who have pre- 
ceded us in their endeavours to cast light upon 
matters that have been for many ages covered 
with obscurity [c]. 
The effcn- XVII. From aU this we shall easily discern the 
Ij^'^^'f qualifications that are essential to a good writer of 
fiafticS Hi- Ecclesiastical History. His knowledge of human 
^^- afiairs must be considerable, and his learning ex- 
tensive. He must be endowed with a spirit of 
observation and sagacity; a habit of reasoning 
with evidence and facility ; a faithful memory ; 
and a judgment matured by experience, and 
strengthened by exercise. Such are the intellec- 
tual endowments that are required in the charac- 
ter of a good historian; and the moral qualities 
that are necessary to complete it, are, a perse- 
vering and inflexible attachment to truth and vir- 
tue, a freedom from the servitude of prejudice 
and passion, and a laborious and patient turn of 
Hand. 

xvm. 

ff ] The various writers of eccle^astical history arc enume- 
rated by Sever. Walt. Slufkros in his Profy/drurt Hisfdriie 
Cbristianae^ published at Lunenburg in 4to. in the year 1696 \ 
and by Casp. Sagittarios, in his IntroduElio ad Historiam Ecde- 
^Mjiicam, singulasqui ejus partes. 
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XVin. Those who undertake to write the4**^»»ftj- 
history of the Christian church are expo^d to re-fr^'froma 
ceive a bias from three different sources, from Servile at. 

timcSy persons^ ^nd opinions. The times^ in which [fmci.nwm* 
we' live, have often so great an influence on ourandopim- 
manner of judging, as to make us consider the®°*' 
events, which happen in our days, as a rule by 
which we are to estimate the probability or evi- 
dence of those that are recorded in the history of 
past ages. The persons^ on whose testimonies we 
think we have reason * to depend, acquire an im- 
perceptible authority over our sentiments, that too 
frequently seduces us 'to adopt their errors, espe- 
cially if these persons have been distinguished by 
eminent degrees of sanctity and virtue. And an 
attachment to favourite opinions^ leads authors 
sometimes to pervert, or, at least to modify, 
facts in favour of those who have embraced thes© 
opinions, or to the disadvantage of such as have 
opposed them. These kinds of seduction are so 
much the more dangerous, as those .whom they 
deceive are, in innumerable cases, insensible of 
their delusion, and of the false representations of 
things to which it leads them. It is not nfcces- 
sary to observe the -solemn obligations that bind 
an historian to guard against these three sources of 
error with the most dehcate circumspection, and 
the most scrupulous attention. 

XIX. It is well known nevertheless how far ^^-^^^^^^ 
desiastical historians, in all ages, have departed bic in the 
from these rules, and from others of equal evidence Y'^^'^^^f 
and importance. For, not to mention those who story! 
lay claim to a high rank among the writers of 
history in consequence of a happy memory, loaded 
with an ample heap of materials, nor those whose 
pens are rather guided by sordid views of interest 
than by a generous love of truth, it is but too 
evident, how feW in number the unprejudiced and 
impartial historians are, whom neither the in- 
fluence 
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fluence of the sect to which they Wong, nor thd 
venerable and imposing names of antiquity, nor 
the spirit of the times and the torrent of prevail- 
ing opimoTiy can turn aside from the obstinate pur-» 
suit of truth alone. In the present age, more espe- 
cially, the spirit of the times and the influence of 
predominant opinions, have gained with many an 
iucredible ascendent. Hence we find frequently 
in the writings even of learned men such wretched 
arguments as these : Such an opinion is true ; tbere^ 
fore it must of necessity have been adopted bythepri-^ 
mitive Christians — Christ has commanded us to live 
in such a manner ; therefore it is undoubtedly certain^ 
that the Christians of ancient times lived so. — A cer^ 
tain custom does not take place now ; therefore it did 
not prevail informer timeSi. 
^^^^' XX» If those who apply themselves to the com-^ 
wfidt from position of Ecclesiastical History be careful to 
J^^j^avoid the sources of error motioned above, their 
^Hiftmy. labours wiH be eminently useful to mankind, and 
'» more especially to those who are called to the im- 
portant office of instructing* others in the sacred 
truths and duties of Christianity. The history of 
the church presents to our view a variety of ob- 
jects that are every way adapted to confirm our 
faith. When we contemplate here the discoura-* 
ging obstacles, the united efforts of kingdoms and 
empires, and the dreadful calamities which Chri- 
stianity in its very infancy, was obliged to en- 
counter, and over which it gained an inunortal 
victory, this will be sufficient to fortify its true 
and zealous professors against all the threats, ca- 
vib and stratagems of profane and impious men* 
The great and shining examples also, which dis- 
play their lustre, more or less, in every period of 
the Christian history, must have an admirable' 
tendency to inflame our piety, and to excite, even 
in the coldest and most insensible hearts, the love 
of God and virtue. Those amazing revolutions 

and 
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and events that distinguished every age of the 
church, and often seemed to arise from small be- 
ginnings, and causes of little consequence, pro- 
claim- with a solemn and respectable voice, the 
empire of providence, and also the inconstancy 
and vanity of human things. And, among the 
many advantages that arise from the study of Ec- 
clesiastical History, it is none of the least, that 
we shall see therein the origin and occasions of 
those ridiculous rites, absurd opinions, foolish 
superstitions, and pernicious errors, with which 
Christianity is yet disfigured in too many parts of 
the world. This knowledge will naturally lead us 
to a view of the truth in its beautiful simplicity, 
will engage us to love it, and render us zealous in 
its defence ; not to mention the pleasure and sa- 
tisfaction that we must feel in researches and dis- 
coveries of such an interesting kind. 

XXI. They, nk>re especially, who are ap-*^^^P"* 
pointed to instruct the youth in the public uni- 
versities, as also such as are set apart for the ser- 
vice of the church, will derive from this study the 
most useful lessons of wisdom and prudence, to 
direct them in the discharge of their respective 
offices. On the one hand, the inconsiderate zeal 
and temerity of others, and the pernicious conse- 
quences with which they have been attended, will 
teach circumspection; and in the mistakes into 
which even men of eminent merit and abilities 
have fallen, they will often see the things they are 
obliged to avoid, and the sacrifices it will be pru- 
dent to make, in order to maintain peace and con- 
cord in the church ; on the other, illustrious ex- 
amples and salutary measures will hold forth to 
them a rule of conduct, a lamp to shew them the 
paths they must pursue. It may be further ob- 
served, that if we except the arms which scrip- 
ture and reason furnish against superstition and 
error, there is nothing that will enable us to com- 
bat 
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bat them with more efficacy than the view of their 

deplorable effects, as they are represented to us 

in the history of the church. It would be endless 

to enumerate all the advantages that result from 

the study of Ecclesiastial History; experience 

alone can display these in all their extent ; nor 

shall we mention the benefits that may be derived 

from it by those who have turned their views to 

other sciences than that of theology, and its more 

peculiar utility to such as are engaged in the study 

of the civil law. All this would lead us too far 

from our present design. 

Themcthod XXII. As the history of the church is External 

EccidttSS- ^r Internal^ so the manner of treating it must be 

caiHiftory, suited to that division. As to the first, when the 

"jj^j^nJI^' narration is long, and the thread of the history 

temai ruus through a great number of ages, it is pro- 

**™***^ per to divide it into certain periods, which will 

give the reader time to breathe, assist memory, 

and also introduce a certain method and order 

into the work. In the following history the usual 

division into centuries is adopted preferably to all 

others, because most generally liked ; though it 

be attended with difficulties and inconveniences. 

XXni. A considerable part of these inconve- 
niences will be however removed, if, besides this 
smaller division into centuries, we adopt a larger 
one, and divide the space of time that elapsed 
between the birth of Chirst and our days into 
certain grand periods, that are distinguished by 
si^^nal revolutions or remarkable events. It is 
on this account that we have judged it expedient 
to comprehend the following History in Four 
Books, that will take in four remarkable periods : 
the First will be employed in exhibiting the 
state and vicissitudes of the Christian church, 
from its commencement to the time of Constan- 
TiNE the Great. The Second will comprehend 
the period, that extends from the reign of Con- 

STANTINE 
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STANTiNE to that of Charlemagne, which pro- 
duced such a remarkable change in the face of 
Europe. The Third will contain the History of 
the Church, from the time of Charlemagne to 
the memorable period when Luther arose in 
Germany^ to oppose the tyranny of Rome^ and to 
deliver divine truth from the darkness that co- 
vered it. And the Fourth will carry down the 
same history, from the rise of Luther to the pre- 
sent times. 

XXIV, We have seen above, that the sphere of 
Ecclesiastical History is extensive, that it compre- 
hends a great variety of objects, and embraces po- 
litical as well as religious matters, so far as the for- 
mer are related to the latter, either as causes or ef- 
fects. But, however great the diversity of these ob- 
jects may be, they are closely connected ; and it is 
the particular business of an ecclesiastical historian, 
to observe a method that wll shew this connection 
in the most conspicuous point of view, and form in* 
to one regular whole a variety of parts that seem 
heterogeneous and discordant- " Different writers 
have followed here diflferent methods, according 
to the diversity of their views and their peculiar 
manner of thinking. The order I have observed 
will be seen above in that part of this Introduction^ 
which treats of the subject-matter of Ecclesiastical 
History ; the mention of it is therefore omitted 
here, to avoid unnecessary repetitions. 
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BOOK I. 
Containing the History of the Christian 
Church from its first rise to the time of 
CoNSTANTiNE the Great. 



PART I. 
Comprehending the External History of thp 

Church. 

CHAPTER L 

Concerning the Civil and Religious State of the 
World at the birth of Christ, 

L A GREAT part of the world was become cent. 

^X. subjeft to the Roman epipire, when '• 
Jesus Christ made his appearance upon Ll!^^Ii-J 
earth. The remdter nations, which had sub- The ftatc of 
Qitted to the yoke of this mighty empire, were ^p^™*" 
rufed, cither by Roman governors invested with 
temporary commissions, or by their own prin- 
ces and laws, in subordination to the republic, 
whose sovereignty was to be acknowledged, and 
from which the conquered kings that were con- 
tinued in their dominions, derived their borrowed 
^jesty. At the same time the Roman people 
told their venerable senate, though they had not 
lost all shadow of liberty, were yet, in reahty, 

C 2 reduced 
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c E N T.j.e(]uced to a state of servile submission to Augus- 

p A « T i.TUS CjESAR, who, by artifice, perfidy, and blood-- 

* V ' shed, had proceeded to an enormous degree of 

j)ower, and united in his own person the pompous 

titles of Emperor, Sovereign, Pontiff, Censor, 

Tiibune of the people. Proconsul ; in a word, all 

the great offices of the state [a]. 

The incon- jj^ ^y^^ Romau ffovcmment, considered both 

which pro- with rcspect to Its lorm, and its laws, was cer- 
cccdcdfrom|-ainly mild and equitable [b]. But the injustice 
auimi^Hirr ^nd avaricc of the Praetors and Proconsuls, and 
tionofits the ambitious lust of conquest and dominion, 
jpcugi "^"-^yj^j^j^ ^^ ^[jg predominant passion of the Roman 

people, together with the rapacious proceedings 
of the publicans, by whom the taxes of the empire 
were levied, were the occasions of perpetual tu- 
mults and unsuppprtable grievaiices. And among 
the many evik that arose from fhence we justly 
reckon the formidable armies, that were necest. 
sary to support these extortions in the provinces, 
and the civil wars which frequently broke out 
between the oppressed nations and their haughty 
conquerors. ' ^ ^ • 

Thcadvan- ui. It must, at the same time, te acknow- 
^^ froJ^^ ledged, that this supr^pie dominion of one 
its extent, people, ot rather of one man, over so many king- 
doms, was attended with many considerable ad- 
vantages to mankind in general, and to the pro- 
pagation and advancement of Christianity iii 
particular. For, by the means of this almost 
universal empire, many nations, different in their 

language 

[aj Sec for this purpose the learned work of Auoustin Cam* 
PI AN us, entitled, De officio et potest ate Magtstrotuum Roman- 
orum et juris dictioney lib. i. cap. ^. p. 3, 4, &c. Geneva y 1725, 
in quarto. 

[^] See MoyleV Essay on the Constitution of the' Roman Go^ 
vernment,m the posthumous works of that author, vol.4. 
p. I 48. as also Scip. MAFFAti^Fcrona i/hstratOy lib. ii. 

f. 65. 
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language arid in their manners, were united ^ e n t. 
more intimately together in sooial intercourse, p^ r t l 
Hence a passage was opened to the remotest coun- ' \ ^ 
tries, by the cdnimimications which the Romans 
formed between the conquered provinces [c]. 
Hence also the riations, whose manners were 
savage and barbarous, were civilized by the laws 
and commerce of the Romans; And by this, in 
short, the benign influence of letters and philo- 
ix)phy was spread abroad in couQtries which had 
lain before under the darkest ignorance. All 
this contributed, no doubtj in a singular manner, 
to facilitate the progress of the gospel, and to 
crown the labours of its first ministers and heralds 
with success [d\: 

, IV. The Roiriari empire at the birth ofrhcRomarf 
Christ, was less agitated by wars and tumults, J^Jp^,^ 
than it had been for many years before. For 
though I cannot assent to the opinion of those, 
who, following the accouiit of Orosius, main- 
tain, that the tenrpld of Janus was then shut, and 
that wars and discords absolutely ceased through- 
out the world [e] ; yet it is certain,- that the 
period, in which our Saviour descended upon 
earth, may be justly styled the Pacific Age^ if we 
compare it with the preceding times. And in- 
deed the tranquillity that then reigned, was neces- 
sary to enable the ministers of Christ to execute, 
with success, their sublime conmiission to the hu-» 
man race. 

C 3 V. The 

[r] See, for a further illustration of this matter, Histoire des 
grands chemins de V Empire Romaifiy par Nicol. Bchgieil, print- 
ed in the year 1728. See also the very learned Everard Ottq^ 
De iule/a viarum publicarumy part II. p. 314. 

[iTf OiuoBN, among others, makes particular? mention of this, 
in the second book or his answer to C els us, p. 'rp. of the Cam*' 
bridge edition. 

[e] Sec Jo; Massowi Tempi urn Jani^ Chris to nascente^ refe- 
rsittm. Rotterodaini, 1706. 
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CENT. V. The want of ancient records renders it im-^ 
Part I. possible to say any thing satisfactory or certain 
^— -V — ' concerning the state of those nations, who did not 
Si^^o^Ir**^ receive the Roman yoke; nor indeed is their 
nations, history cssential to our present purpose. It ia 
sufficient to observe, with respect to them, that 
those who inhabited the eastern regions were 
strangers to the sweets of liberty, and groaned 
under the burden of an oppressive yoke. This, 
their softness and effeminacy, both in point of 
manners, and bodily constitution, contributed to 
make them support with an unmanly patience ; 
and even the religion they professed rivetted 
their chains. On the contrary, the northern na- 
tions enjoyed, in their frozen dwellings, the bless* 
ings of sacred freedom, which their government, 
their religion, a robust and vigorous frame of 
body and spirit, derived from the inclemency and 
severity of their climate, all united to preserve 
and maintain [/]. 

f^^iSy^* *" ^^* "^ t:hese nations lived in the practice of 
upcrttition, ^ j^^ most abominable superstitions. For though 

the notion of one supreme Being was not entirely 
effaced in the human mind, but shewed itself fre- 
quently, even through the darkness of the gross- 
est idolatry ; yet all nations, except that of the 
Jews, acknowledged a number of governing pow- 
ers, whom they called gods ; and one or more of 
which they supposed to preside over each parti- 
cular province or people. They worshipped these 
fictitious deities with various rites ; they consi- 
dered them as widely different from each other 
in sex, and power ; in their nature, and also in 

their 

« 

[/3 Fere itaque impkria (stys Seneca) /^ir^x eoi fuere p9* 
pulos^ qui miiiore calo uluntur : in J&igora, septentrionemqut 
vergenubus immansueta ingenia sunt^ t^t ait poet a ^ suoque simil- 
lima coelo. Seneca De irOy lib. ii, cap. xvi. torn. i. 0pp. EJiu 
Cronovii, 
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respective offices, and they appeased themC e n t. 
"by a mvdtiplicity of ceremonies and offerings, in p ^ ^' ,. i , 
order to obtain their protection and favour. So ' " / '■^. 
that, however different the degrees of enormity 
might be, with which this absurd and impious 
theology appeared in different countries; yet 
there was no nation whose sacred rites and whose 
religious worship did not discover a manifest abuse 
of reason, and very striking marks of extrava- 
gance and folly. 

VII. Every nation then had its respective gods, but not cf 
over which presided one more excellent than the ^«/»«"* 
rest ; yet m such a manner that this supreme 
deity was himself controlled by the rigid empire 
of the fates, or what the philosophers called Eter-^ 
lud/tecessity. The- gods of the East were different 
from those of the Gauls, the Germans, and the 
other northern nations. The Grecian divinities 
differed widely from those of the Egyptians, who 
deified plants, animals^ and a great variety of 
the productions both of nature and art [g]i Each 
people also had their own particular tmanner of 
worshipping and appeasing their respective deities, 
entirely different from the sacred rites of other 
countries. In process of time, however, the 
Greeks and Romans grew as ambitious in their 
religious pretensions, as in their political claims. 
They maintained, that their gods, though under 
different names, were the objects of religious 
worship in all nations, and therefore they gave 
the names of their deities to those of other coun- 
tnes [i]. This pretension, whether supported 

[rf Sec the discourse of Athanasius, entitled Oratlo contra 
Genusy in the first volufne of his works. 

fSr [^] This fact renders a satisfactory account of the vast 
number of gods who bore the name of Jupiter, and the miJ- 
titudes that passed under those of Mercury, Venus, Hercules, 
Juno, ib'c. The Greeks, when they found, in other coun- 
tries, deities that resembled thcit ov*n, persuaded the wor- 

shipperU 
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c E N T. by ignorance or other means, introduced inex<* 
Part i.pressible darkness and perplexity into the history 
*■ V ' of the ancient sunerstitions, and has been also the 
occasion of innumerable errors in the writings of 
the learned. 
No wannor VIII. One thing, indeed, which, at first sight, 
diffcntions appears vety remarkable, is, that this variety of 
by this ▼!- rehgions and ot gods neither produced wars nor 
rictyof rdi-iJissentions among the different nations, the Egyp- 
^°"' tians excepted [/]. Nor is it, perhaps, necessary 
to except even them, since their wars undertaken 
for their gods cannot be looked upon with pro- 
priety, as wholly of a religious nature [k]. Each 

nation 

sliippers of these foreign gods, that their deities were the same 
that were honoured in Greece, and were, indeed, convinced 
themselves that this was the case. In consequence of* this, the 
Greeks gave the names of their gods to those of other nadoas, 
and the Romans in this followed their example^ Hence we 
find the names of Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Venus, iyc, fre- 
quently mentioned in the more recent monuments and inscrip- 
tions which have been found among the Gauls and Germans, 
though the ancient inhabitants of those countries worshipped 
no gods under such denominations. I cannot think that this 
method of the Greeks and Romans has introduced so much 
confusion into mythology as Dr Moshsim . here imagines* If 
indeed there was no resemblance between the Greek and Ro- 
man deities, and those of other nations, and if the names of 
the deities of the former had been given to those of the latter 
in an arbitrary and undistinguishing manner, the reflection of 
ouf historian would be undeniably true. But it ha3 been al- 
leged by many learned men, and that with a high degree of 
probability, that the principal deities of all nations resembled 
each other extremely in their essential characters \ and, if so, 
their receiving the same names could not introduce much coor 
fii^on into mythology, since they were probably derived from 
one common source. If the Thor of the ancient Celts was the 
same in dignity, character, and attributes, with the Jupiter of 
the Greeks and Romans, where was the impropriety of giving 
the same name ? 

[i ] There are ingenious things to be found upon this head in 
the Expositio Mensa Isiacce of Picnorius, p. 41. 

jf5* [i] The religious wars of the Egyptians were not un- 
dertaken to compel others to adopt their worship, but to 
avenge the slaughter that'was made of ihclr gods, v/jb. Cro- 
codiles, 
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mticm suffered its neighbours to follow their own cent. 
method of worship, to adore their own gods, to p ^ ^^ *,. j. 
enjoy their own rites and ceremonies, and disco- ' ■ "v ^ 
Tered no sort of displeasure at their diversity of 
sentiments in religious matters. There is, how- 
ever, little wonderful in this spirit of mutual 
toleration, when we consider, that they all looked 
upon the world as one great empire, divided into 
various provinces, over every one of which a 
certain order of divinities presided; and that, 
therefore, none could behold with contempt the^ 
gods of other 'nations, or force strangers to pay 
homage to theirs. The Romans exercised this 
toleration in the amplest manner. For, though 
they would not allow any changes to be made irt 
the religions that were publicly professed in the 
empire, nor any new form of worship to be openly 
introduced ;_yet they granted to their citizens a 
full liberty* of observing, in private, the sacred 
rites of other nations, and of honouring foreign 
deities (whose worship contained nothing incon- 
sistent with the interests and laws of the republic) 
with feasts, temples, consecrated groves, and such 
like testimonies of homage and respect [/]. 

IX. The deities of almost all nations wereMoftof 
either ancient heroes, renowned for noble exploits ^^ ^ 
and- worthy deeds, or kings and generals who had parted he- 
founded empires, or women become illustrious 
by remarkable actions or useful inventions. The 
merit of these distinguished and eminent persons, 
contemplated by their posterity with an enthu- 

siastic 

collet, 4stt. by the ndghbouring Dtttions. Thej were not of- 
fended at their neighbours for serving other divinities, but could 
not bear that they should put theirs to death. 

[/ 1 See concerning this interesting subject, a very curious 
tnd learned treatise of the famous ByNCRSRSHoECR, enti* 
tied, Dhsertatio de cultu peregrintt reUgionis apad Romanoj, 
This dis8ertati<:n is to be found in the Of>uscula of that excel* 
lent author, which were published at Ltydon in qu«uto, in the 
Jcari7i9. 
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c E N-T.giastic gratitude, was the reason of their being ex« 
l> ^ , T I, alted to celestial honours. The natural world fur- 
^— -V — ' nished another kind of deities, that were added to 
these by some nations. And as the sun, moon, 
and stars shine forth with a lustre superior to that 
of all other material beings ; so it is certain, that 
they particularly attracted the attention of man- 
kind, and received religious homage from almost 
all the nations of the world [m\. From these be- 
ings of a nobler kind, idolatry descended into an 
enormous multiplication of inferior powers ; so 
that in many countries, mountains, trees; and ri- 
vers, the earth, the sea, and the winds, nay, even 
virtues, vices, and diseases had their shrines at- 
tended by devout and zealous worshippers [n]. 
The wor- X. These deities Were honoured w^ith rites and 
fliip paid to sacrifice^ of various kinds, according to their re- 
^^^*'spective nature and offices [o]. The rites used in 

their 

if^ [m] The ingenious editor of the Roins of. Balbec has 
given us, in the preface to that noble work, a very curious 
account of the origin of the religious worship that was offered 
to the heavenly bodies by the Syrians and Arabians. In those 
uncomfortable desarts, where the day presents nothing to the 
view, but the uniform, tedious, and melancholy prospect of 
barren sands, the night discloses a most delightful and magni- 
ficent spectacle, and appears arrayed with charms of the most 
attractive kind. For the most part unclouded and serene, it 
exhibits to the wondering eye the Host of heaven^ in all their 
amazing variety and glory. In the view of this stupendous 
soene, the transition nrom admiration to idolatry was too easy 
to uninstructed minds ; and a people, whose climate offered no 
beauties to contemplate but those of the firmament, woiild na^ 
turally look thither for the objects of their worship. The form 
of idolatry, in Greece, was different from that of the Syrians ^ 
and Mr Wood ingeniously attributes this to that smiling and 
variegated scene of mountains, vallies, rivers, groves, woods, 
and fountains, which the transported imagination, in the midst 
of its pleasing astonishment, supposed to be the seats of invi- 
uble deities. See a further account of this matter in the elegant 
work above mentioned. 

[«] See the learned work of J. G. Vossius, Dc iJo/o/atrU. 

[oj See J. Saubektos De sacrificiis vcterum. Lug. Bat. 
1699. 
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their worship were absurd and ridiculous, and fre- c e n x^ 
quently cruel and obscene. Most nations offered p ^ m t t 
animals, and some proceeded to the enormity of'- ^ ' 
human sacrifices. • As to their prayers, they were 
void of piety and sense, both with respect to their 
matter and their form [p]. Pontiffs, priests, and 
« ministers, distributed into several classes, pre- 
sided in this strange worship, and were appointed 
to prevent disorder in the performance of the sa- 
cred rites. This order ^ wliich was supposed to be 
distinguished by an immediate intercourse and 
friendship with the gods, abused their authority 
in the basest manner, to deceive an ignorant and 
"vnretched people. 

XI. The religious worship we have now been [;j^jed'dn» 
considering, was confined to stated times andandpUce*. 
^aces. The statues and other representations of 
the gods were placed in the temples [y], and sup- 
posed to be animated in an incomprehensible 
manner. For the votaries of these fictitious dei- 
ties, however destitute they might be of reason in 
other respects, avoided carefully the imputation 
of w*orshipping inanimate beings, such as brass, 
wood, and stone, and therefore pretended that the 
divinity, represented by the statue, was really pre- < 

lent in it, if the dedication was duly and proper- 
ly ipade [r]. 

Xn. But J beside the public worship of theMyitaiw, 
gods, to which all without exception were admit- 
ted, there were certain religious institutions and 

rites 

[fr\ See M. Brodirz^s a Neideck, De adoraiionibut vete^ 
rum popular unty printed at Utrecht in 8vo in the year 171 1. 

iJT \q'\ Some nations were without temples, such as .the 
Perwmi, Gauls, Germans, and Bretons, who peifonned their 
religious worship in the open air, or in die shadowy retreats of 
tonsecrated groves. 

[r] See Arnobius adv, Gentei^ lib. vi. p. 254. according to 
^ edition of Heraldus. See also Augustin De civiiate Deif 
Hb. vii. cap. xxxiii. \ and the Misobogon of the emperor Julian. 
p. 361. aocording to the edition of Spanhcim^ 
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CENT, rites celebrated in secret by the Greeks and sev6i 
^' ■ ral eastern nations, to which a very small number 
tv^ere allowed access. These were commonly cfdl- 
ed mysteries^ and the persons who desired to be 
initiated therein, were obliged previously to ex- 
hibit satisfactory proofs of their fidelity and pa- 
tience; by passing through various trials and cere- 
monies of the most disagreeable kind. The secret 
of these institutions was kept in the strictest man- 
ner^ as the initiated covQd not reveal any thing 
that passed in them without exposing their lives 
to the most imniinent danger [j] ; and that is the 
reason why, at this time, we are so little ac- 
quainted with the true nature, and the real dc^ 
sign of these hidden rites^ It is, however, well 
known, that^ in some of those mysteries^ many 
things were transacted that were contrary both to 
real modesty, and outward decency. And, indeed, 
fix)m the whole of the Pagan rites; the intelligent 
few might easily learn, thatt the divinities gene- 
rally worshipped, were rather men famous for their 
vices, than distinguished by Virtuous and worthy 
deeds [/]. 
No fencien- XIII. It is,- at least, certain,- that this religion 
cy in Pagan- had uot the Icast influence towards the exciting or 
^cwui nourishing solid and true virtue in the minds rf 
men. For the gods and goddesses,* to whcmi 
public homage wSis paid^ exhibited to their wor- 
shippers rather examples of egregious crimes, 
than of useful and illustrious virtues [u]. The 

gods, 

. [/} See Clarksok (m the Littirgies^ sect. iv. p. 36. as also 
Meursius, DemysteriisEieusinus. 

[/] See CicEno Dufiut. Tuscuian^ lib. 11. cap. xiii. 
[c#} There is a very remarkable passage to this purpose m 
the TrtJtia ofOviD^ book the second, beginning at line 287. 
^' Qms locus est tetnplis augustior ? haec quoque vitet, 

^ In culpam si qusft est ingenibsa susim. 
" Cum steteiit Jovis aede : jovis succurret in sede, 
^ Ouam multas mattes fecerit ille Deus. 

* Proxima 
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gods, moreover, were esteemed superior to men^ e n t. 
in power and immortality; but, in every thingp^j^'^ y^ 
else, they were considered as their equals. The ^ ^ ' 
priests were little solicitous to animate the people 
to a virtuous conduct, either by their precepts or 
their example ; nay, they plainly enough declared, 
that all that was essential to the true worship of 
the gods, was contained only in the rites and in- 
stitutions which the people had received by tra- 
dition from their ancestors [le;]. And as to what 
regarded the rewards of virtue and the punishment 
of vice after this present life, the general notions 
3?ycre partly uncertain, partly licentious, and often 
more proper to administer indulgence to vice, than 
encouragement to virtue. Hence, the wiser part 
of mankind, about the time of Christ's birth, 
looked upon this whole system of religion as a just 
object of ridicule and contempt. 

XIV. The consequences of this wretched theo-^" ^«»«- 
logy were a universal corruption of manners, |^^''^ 
which discovered itself in the impunity of the ™p^^<^ 
most flagitious crimes [x]. Juvenal and Per-^ 
sius among the Latins, and Lucian among the 
Greeks, bear testimony to the justice of this 
heavy accusation. It is also well known, that np 
pubUc law prohibited the sports of the gladiators, 
the exercise of imnatural lusts, the licentiousness 

of 

^ Proxima adoranti Tunonia templa subibit, 
^ Pelllcibus multis hanc dolmsse Deam. 
** Pallade conspecta, natum de crimine virgo 
^* Sustulerit quare, quseret Ericthonium/^ 
[w] See BARBBTaAc^s Preface to bis French translation of 
PorrBNoonFV System of the Law of Nature and Nations ^ sect, 
vi. p. 21. of the last edition. 

[x] The corrupt manners of those ivho lay in the darkness of 
idolatry are described, in an ample and affecting manner, in the 
first of*^ Ctpriah^ epistles. See also on this subject. Cornel 
AoAMi Exercitatio de msHs Romanorum ante prtedication- 
em Evangelii moribtts^ This is the fifth discourse of a col- 
lection puWshed by that leaned writer kX Groningeu^ 17x2, in 
quarto. 
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c E N T'oidiyarce^ the custom of exposing infants, and 
p A » T I. of procuring abortions, nor the frontless atrocity 
' of consecrating publicly stews and brothels to cer- 

tain divinities jj]. 
Thcargn- XV* Such as wcrc not sunk in an unaccount^ 
^^^^^able and brutish stupidity, perceived the defor- 
fanceofPa-mity of thcse religious systems. To these the 
^^"^^ crafty priests addressed two considerations, to pre- 
vent their incredulity, and to dispel their doubts. 
The first was drawn from the miracles and prodi* 
gies which they pretended were daily wrought 
in the temples, before the statues of the gods and 
heroes that were placed there ; and the second 
was deduced from oracles and divination, by 
which they maintained that the secrets of futurity 
were unfolded through the interposition of the 
gods. In both these points the cunning of the 
priests imposed miserably upon the ignorance of 
the people ; and if the discerning few saw the 
cheat, they were obliged, from a regard to their 
own safety, to laugh with caution, since the priests 
were even ready to accuse, before a raging and 
superstitious multitude, those who discovered 
their religious frauds, as rebels against the ma^ 
jesty of the immortal gods, 
^^ XVL At the time of Christ's appearance up- 
pon of the on earth, the religion of the Romans, as well as 
Gra^and their anus, had extended itself through a great 
part of the world. This religion must be known 
to those who are acquainted with the Grecian su- 
perstitions [z]. In some things, indeed, it differs 
from them ; for the Romans, besides the institu- 
tions which NuMA and others had invented with 

political 

[^v] See Dr John Lxl and^s excellent accotmt of the religious 
sentiments, moral conduct, and future prospects of the Pagans, 
in his large work entitled. The j^dvaniage and Necessity oftb§ 
Christian Revelation. 

[ss] See DioNTsius Halicajin. j^atiq. Rom^ lib. vii« cap. 
lx.vii. p. 460. tom. u Edit. Hudson. 
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political views, added several Italic and Hetnirian cent. 
fictions to the Grecian fables, and gave also to the p ^ r t l 
Egyptian deities a place ^mong their own \a\. ' — /— ^ 

XVn. In the provinces subjected to the Ro-nianshuk>. 
man government, there arose a new kind of reli-duccdthdr! 
gion, formed by a mixture of the ancient rites of^^\^ 
the conquered nations with those of the Romans, of the con. 
These nations, who, before their subjection, had "^^ "^ 
their own gods, and their own particular religious 
institutions, were persuaded, by degrees, to admit 
into their worship a great number of the sacred 
rites and customs of their conquerors. The view 
of the Romans, in this change, was. not only to 
confirm their authority by the powerful aid of re- 
ligion, but also to abolish the inhuman rites which 
were performed by many of the barbarous nations 
who had received their yoke ; and this change 
was efiected partly by the prudence of the victors, 
partly by the levity of the vanquished, and by 
their amlMtion to please their new masters. 

XVIII. When, from the sacred rites of the an- '*^y??" ?f- 

• -rfc • /- 1 «• religion dif- 

cient Romans, we pass to a review of the other ferent fhsa 
idigions that prevailed in the world, we shall find,^^^^^|^ 
that the most remarkable may be properly divided 
into two classes, of which the one will compre- 
hend the religious systems which owe their exist- 
ence to political views; and the other, those which 
seem to have been formed for military purposes. 
In the former class may be ranked the religions of 
most of the eastern nations, especially of the Per- 
sians, Egyptians, and Indians, which appear to 
have been solely calculated for the preservation 
•f the state, the supporting of the royal authority 
ind grandeur, * the maintenance of public peace, 
and the advancement of civil virtues. Under the 
military class may be comprehended the rehgious 
system of the northern nations; since all the tra- 
ditions 

[«] See PzTXT a J leges jitlicat^ lib. i. tit. i. p. 71. 
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c B N T. ditions that we find among the Germans, the Bre^ 
p A mT I. ^o^s, the Celts, and the Goths, concerning their 
^' V . '' divinities, have a manifest tendency to excite and 
nourish fortitude and ferosity, an insensibility of 
4anger, and a contempt of Ufe. An attentive en-^ 
quiry into the religions of these respective nations, 
will abund^tly verify what is here asserted. 
""^^^^ XDL None of these nations, indeed, ever ar- 
h^m ^ rived at such an excess of imiversal barbarity and 
could not ignorance, as not to have some discerning men 
t^CTiis. among them, who were sensible of the extrava« 
gance of all these religions. But of these saga- 
cious observers, some were destitute of the weight 
and authority that were necessary to remedy these 
over-grown evils ; and others wanted the will to 
exert themselves in such a glorious cause. And 
the truth is, none of them had wisdom equal to 
such a solemn and arduous enterprize. This ap^ 
pears manifestly from the laborious, but useless 
efforts of some of the Greek and Roman philosor 
phers against the vulgar superstitions. These ve- 
nerable sages delivered, in their writings, many 
sublime things concerning the nature of God, and 
the duties incumbent upon men ; they disputed 
with sagacity against the popular religion ; but to 
all this they added such chimerical notions, and 
such absurd subtilties of their own, as may serve 
to convince us that it belongs to God alone, and 
not to man, to reveal the truth without any mix- 
ture of impurity or error. 
Two land* XX. About tl^c time of Christ's appearance 
^^^i5^.upon earth, there were two kinds of philosophy 
ed at the which prevailed among the civilized nations. One 
S?^MT*i ^^ ^^^ philosophy of the Greeks, adopted also 
Wtk by the Romans ; and the other, that of the Orien- 
tals, which had a great nimiber of votaries in Per-^ 
stay Syriay Cbaldea^ ^yp^t and even among the 
Jews. The former was distinguished by the 
simple title of philosophy. The latter was ho- 
noured 
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noured with the more pompbus appellation of c e n t. 
science^ or knowledge [b] , since those who embraced p 
this latter sect pretended to be the restorers of' 
the knowledge of God^ which was lost in the 
world [r]. The followers of both these systems, 
in consequence of vehement disputes and dissen- 
sions about several points, subdivided themselves 
into a variety of sects. It is, however, to be 
observed, that all the sects of the oriental phi- 
losophy deduced their various tenets from one 
fundamental principle, which they held in com* 
ioion; whi^reas the Greeks w^re much divided 
even about the first principles of science. 

As We shall have occasion hereafter to speak of 
the oriental philosophy, we shall confine our- 
selves here to the doctrines taught by the Grecian 
sages^ aiid shall give some accoimt of the various 
tectfi into which they were divided. 

XXI; Alhbhg the Grecian sects, there were some of the 
some Which declared openly against all religion ; GrcciM«y«- 
and bthers^ who'« though they acknowledged a v^^ of 
deity, and admitted a religion, yet cast a cloud »Uf<^7*' 
over the truth, instead of exhibiting it in its ge. 
nuine beauty and lustre^ 

Of the former kind were the Epicureans and 
Academics: The Epicureans mairitainedj ** That 
** th6 world arose from chance ; that the gods 
^ (whose existence they did not dare to deny) 
** neither did^ nor could extend their providen- 
^ tial care to human afiairs ; that the soul was 
*• mortal ; that pleasure [rf] was to be regarded as 

Vol. 1. D " the 

C3r [y\ fMSrif (gnoih) in the Greek signifies science, or know- 
Itdge^ and firom hence came the title of Gnostics, Which this 
piesuiDptiiocis sect claimed as due to thdr superior light and 
penetration in divine things. 

[r] St Paul mentions and condemns both these kinds of phi- 

UMophy } the Greek, in the Episiie io the Coiossians^ ii. 8. and 

the Onental, or Gnosis, in the First EfnstU to Timothy^ vi. 20. 

tX [^ J The ambiguitjr of the word pleasure has produced 

BUdiy disputes in the explication of the Epicurean System. 

If 
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o E N T.«< the ultimate end of man; and that virtue was 
" neither worthy of esteem nor choice, but with, 
a view to its attainjjient." The Academics as- 
serted the impossibility of arriving at truth, and. 
held it uncertain, " whether the gods existed or 
** not ; whether the soul was mortal or immortal $ 
** whether virtue were preferable to vice, or vice 
** to virtue." These two sects, though they stiruck 
at the foimdations of all religion, were the most 
numerous of all others at the birth of Christ, 
and were particularly encouraged by the libera- 
lity of the rich, and the protection of those in 
power [e]. 
Others cor- XXII. We observcd in the preceding section, 
ruptcd the that there was another kind of philosophy, in 
The Aristo- which religion was admitted, but which was, at 
teiians. the Same time, deficient by the obscurity it cast 
upon truth. Under the philosophers of this class, 
may be reckoned the Flatonists, the Stoics, and 
the followers of Aristotle, whose subtile dispu* 
tations concerning God, religion, and the social 
duties, were of little solid use to mankiml. The 
. nature of God, as it is explained by Aristotle, 
is something like the principle that gives amotion 

to 

If hj pitasure^ be understood only sensual gratificationn, the te- 
net here advanced is indisputably monstrous. But if it be 
taken in a larger sense, and extended to intellectual and moral 
objects \ in what does the scheme of Epicurus, i>vith respect to 
virtue, differ from the opinions of those Christian philosophers, 
who maintain that self-love is the only spring of idl human af- 
fections and actions ? 

[ff] That of the Epicureans was, however, the most nume- 
rous of the two, as appears from the testimony of CicsRO, De 
Jinibusy &c. lib. i. cap. \ti, lib. ii. cap. xiv. Duput. 7uscuian, 
lib. V. ckp. X. Hence the complaint which Juvenal makes in 
his xiiith Satire, of the Atheism that prevailed at Rome^ in those 
excellent words : 

" Sunt in fbrtunee qui casibus omnia ponunt, 

" Et nullo credunt mundum rectore moveri, 

** Natura volvente vices et lucis ct anni j 

" Atque ideo ihtrcpidi quaecunque altaria tangunt.** 
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to a machine ; it is a nature happy in the con- cent. 
templation of itself, and entirely regardless of p art j. 
human affairs ; and such a divinity, who differs ^■ " » ' " ^ 
but little from the god of Epicurus, cannot rea^ 
scmably be the object either of love or fear. With 
respect to the doctrine of this philosopher con- 
cerning the human soul, it is uncertain, to say no 
more, whether he believed its immortality or 
not [/]. What then could be expected from 
such a philosophy ? could any thing solid and sa- 
tis&ctory, in favour of piety and virtue, be hoped 
for from a system which excluded from the uni- 
verse a diving Providence, and insinuated the 
mortality of the human soul } 

XXni. The god of the Stoics has somewhat 
more majesty, than the divinity of Aristotle ; The stoics. 
nor is he represented by those philosophers as sit- 
ting above the starry heavens in a supine indo- 
lence, and a perfect inattention to the afl^rs of 
the universe. Yet he is described as a corporeal 
being, united to matter by a necessary connexion, 
and.subpopt to the ^tenninations of an immu- 
tableyjxf^, sothat neither rewards nor punishments 
can properly proceed from him [g]. The learned 

also 

(3^ C/] ^ ^ r^icftjes upon Cudworth^s Intelltctval System 
ifibe Universe^ which Dr Mosheim subjoined to his Latin tran- 
tbttkmof that learned work, vol. i. p. 66^ 500. vol. ii. p. 1 171. 
See alio upcm the tame subject MooaouB^s Plan Tbfologique du 
Pjttafon'sme, torn. i. p. 79. 

tX [ i] Thus is the stoical doctrine of fsie generally repre- 
lented ; but not more generally than unjustly. Their fatum^ 
when carefiiUy and attentively examined, seems to have sieni- 
fied no more, in the intention of the wisest of that sect, than 
the plan of government formed originally in the divine mind, 
a plan all wise and perfect \ and from which, of consequence, 
the Supreme Being, morally speaking, can never depart. So 
that when Jupiter is said by the Stoics to be subject to immu-> 
tabkyir//, thu means no more than fhat he is subject to the 
wisdom of his own counsels, and acts ever in conformity with 
Us supreme perfections. The foUowine rema^uble passage of 
Smica, drawn frosi the Vth chapter c? hu book Dt Prtm-- 
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CENT, also know that^ in the philosophy of this sect, the 
Part 1. existence of the soul was confined to a certain pe* 
riod of time. Now it is manifest, that these 
tenets remove, at once, the strongest motives to 
virtue, and the most powerful restraints upon vice; 
and, therefore, the Stoical system may be consi-* 
dered as abodyof specioiis and pompous doctrine, 
but, at the same time, as a body without nerves, 
or any principles of consistence and vigour. 
The Pii- XXlV. Plato is generally looked upon as su- 
perior to all the other philosophers in wisdom ; 
and this eminent rank does not seem to have been 
undeservedly conferred upon him. He taught 
that the universe was governed by a Being, po- 
rious in power and wisdom, and possessed of a 
perfect liberty and independance. He extended 
also the views of mortals beyond the grave, and 
shewed them, in futiuity, prospects adapted to 
excite their hopes, an4 to work upon their fears. 
His doctrine, however, besides the weakness of 
the foimdations on which it rests, and the obscu- 
rity with which it is oftei^xpressed, h^pfikewise 
many other considerable derects. It represents 
the Supreme Creator of the world as destitute of 
many perfections [£^], and confined to a certain 
determinate portion of space. Jts decisions, with 

respect 

dtntia^ is sufficient to oonfinn the explication we have here 
given of the Stoical fate, ^ lUe ipse omnium conditor et rec* 
*^ tor sc&i^sxT quidem fata, sed sequitur. Semper pa&JBT, te* 
** mel jussiT.** 

C^ [^] This accusation seems to be carried too bx by Dr 
MosHEiM. It is not strictly true, that the doctrine of Plato 
represents the Supreme Being as destitute of many perfections. 
On the contrary, all the divine perfections are fiequently ac< 
luiowledged by that philosopher. What probably gave occa- 
sion to this animadversion of our learned author, was the erro^ 
neous notion of Plato, concerning the invwdhle malignity ^ and 
^corruption of mattet^ which the divine power had not been tuf* 
ficient to reduce entirely to order. Though this notion is, in* 
'deed,injurious to the omnipotence of God, yet it is not '** * 
tojiwtify the censure now under consideration. 
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respect to the soul, and daemons, are too much cent. 
adapted to beget and nourish superstition. Nor part i. 
will the moral philosophy of Plato appear worthy ^ h > 
of such a high degree of admiration, if we atten- 
tively examine and compare together its various 
parts, and reduce them to their principles \%\. 

XXV. As then, in these different sects, there ^*^^^ 
were many things maintained that were highly 
unreasonable and absurd ; and as a contentious 
q>irit of opposition and dispute prevailed among 
them all ; certain men of true discernment, and 
of moderate characters, were of opinion, that none 
of these sects were to be adhered to in all matters, 
but that it was rather wise to chuse and extract 
out of each of them such tenets and doctrines as 
irare good and reasonable, and to abandon and 
reject the rest. This gave rise to a new form of 
philosophy in Egypt^ and principally at jilexan-^ 
dria^ which was called the Eclectic^ whose founder, 
according to some, was I^otamon, an Alexan- 
drian, though this opinion is not without its diiE- 
cultieSjp .L;. appears mangl^tly from the testimony 
of Philo me Jew, who was himself one of this 
sect, that this philosophy was in a flourishing state 
ft JUexandria^ when our Saviour was upon the 
earthr Eclecdcs held Plato in the highest 
esteem, though they made no scruple to join with 
his doctrines, whatever they thought conformable . 
to reason in the tenets and opinions of the other 
philosophers [i]. 

XXVL The attentive reader will easily con- The we of 
dude, from the short view that we have here ^ ^*J^ 
given of the miserable state of the world at the"^ ^"* 

D 3 birth 

[r\ That IS an ample account of the defects of the Platonic 
fUtoophy in a work entitled. Defenses des Peres accuses de 
rhi^mume^ par I^ranc. Baltus : But^there is more learning 
ihan accuncy in that performance. 

[k} See GoDOF. Olkaiuus, De Pbilesofbia Eilecika^ Jac« 
^vaLiR, and others/ ~ 
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CENT, birth of Christ, that mankind, in this period of" 
Part l darkness and corruption, stood highlj in need of" 
some divine teacher to convey to the mind trur 
and certain principles of religion and wisdom, aiuL 
to recal wandering mortals to the sublime paths 
of piety and virtue. The consideration of this 
wretched condition of mankind will be also singu* 
larly useful to those who are not sufficiently ac^ 
quainted with the advantages, the comforts, and 
the support, which the sublime doctrines of Chri- 
stianity are so proper to administer in every state, 
relation, and circumstance of life. A set of mi* 
serable and unthinking creatures treat with net 
gligence, nay, sometimes with contempt, the reli* 
gion of Jesus, not considering that they are indebt« 
ed to it for all the good things which they so un-: 
gratefully enjoy. 



c h'a p. n. 

Concerning the civil and Aligious State fjf^e Jew- 
ish Nation at the birth of CkRiST. 

I. nr*HE state of the Jews was not much better 
*^^^ X than that of the other nations at the time 
by Herod of CHRIST'S appcarancc lu thc worfd. They were 
the Great, goyemed by Herod, who was himself a tributary, 
to the Roman people. This prince was sumamed 
the Great (surely from no other circumstance 
than the greatness of his 'vaces), and his govern- 
ment was a yoke of the most vexatious and 
oppressive kind. By a cruel, suspicious, and 
overbearing temper, he drev/ upon himself the 
aversion of all, not excepting those who lived 
iipon his bounty. By a mad luxury and an af- 
fectation of magnificence far above his fortune,, 
together with the moat profuse and iiiimoderate 
Ifti^esses, he exhausted the treasures of that mi- 

9erable 
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seimble nation. Under his administration, and c: s n Ti 
by his means, the Rx)man luxury was received in p ^ m* t i. 
Palestine^ accompanied with the worst vices of^ v '-^ 
that licentious people [I]. In a word, Judea^ 
governed by Herod, groaned under all that cor- 
tuptiony. which might be expected from the 
authority and the example of a prince, who, 
though a Jew in outward profession, was, in point 
of morals and practice, a contemner of all laws, 
human and divine. 

IL After the death of this tyrant, the Romans The tute of 
divided the government of Palestine between his Jj||f a* ath'5 
jsons. In this division the one half of Judea was Herod. 
given to Archelaus, with the title of Exarch ; 
and the other was divided between his two bro- 
thers, Antipas and Philip. Archelaus was a 
corrupt and wicked prince, and followed the 
example of his father's crimes in such a manner, 
that the Jews, grown weary of his iniquitous ad- 
ministration, laid their complaints and grievances 
before Augustus, who delivered them from their 
oppressoc^ by banishing, him from his dominions, 
about ten years after the death of Herod the 
Great. The kingdom of this dethroned prince 
was reduced to the form of a province, and added 
to the jurisdiction of the governor of Syria ^ to the 
great detriment of the Jews, whose heaviest cala- 
mities were owing to this change, and whose 
final destruction was its undoubted effect in the 
^appointment of Providence. 

III. However severe the authority was, which T**^?^*^"- 
the Romans exercised over the Jews, yet it didu^n ^ 

D 2 notjcwuhna- 



uon. 



[/} See on thii subject, Chust. Noldii Hisioria Uunuta^ 
wbkh is annexed to Havercamp^s edition of ^osefbus^ vol. ii. 
p- 333* See alsq fi4SNA0£, Hisloire des 'juijs^ torn. i. part I. 
pw 27. No&is, Cenotaph. Pisan, PRiDEAn, History of the 

2ewi s Cbllarius, liil Hiitoria fjerodum^ in the first part of 
it Academical Dissertations, p. 207 *, and above all, Joskphus 
(he Jewish historian. 
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CENT. 0ot extend to the entire suppression of all their 
Part l civil and religions privileges. The Jews were, 
^ M '-' in some measure, governed by their own laws, 
and they were permitted the enjoyment of the re- 
ligion they had received from the glorious foundn 
of their church and state. The administration 
of religious ceremonies was conunitted, as before, 
to the high priest, and to the sanhedrim ; to the 
former of whom the ordei; of the priests and Le- 
vites was in the usual subordination ; and the form 
of outward worship, except in a very few points, 
had suffered no visible change. But, on the o- 
ther hand, it is impossible to express the in- 
quietude and disgust, the calamities and vexa- 
tions, which this unhappy nation suffered from 
the presence of the Romans, whom their religion 
obliged them to loo]c upon as a polluted and ido- 
latrous people, and in a more particular manner, 
from the avarice and cruelty of the Praetors, and: 
the frauds and extortions of the Publicans. So 
that, all things considered, their condition, who 
lived imder the government of the other sons o£ 
Herod, was much more supportable than the state 
of those, who were immediately subject to the Ro- 
man jurisdiction. 
These caia- IV- It was uot, howcvcr, from the Romans a^ 
miticB in- Iquc, that the calamities of this miserable people 
ihr^e»w proceeded. Their own rulers multiplied their 
and ruicrsof vexations, aijd hindered them from enjoying any 
MtuST"** little comforts that were left to them by the Ro- 
itiari niagistrates. The leaders of the people, and 
the chief priests, were, according to the accoimt 
of JosEPHus, profligate wi:etches, who had pur- 
chased their places by bribes, or by acts of ini- 
quity, and who maintained their ill-acquired au- 
thority by the most flajgitious and abominable 
crimes. The subordinate and inferior members 
were infected with the corruption of the head ; 
the priests, and those who possessed any shadow 

ot 
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•f authority, were become dissolute and aban-C e n t. 
donedto the highest degree; while the multi-p^n'T i. 
tude, set on by these corrupt examples, ran^ ■ ^ 
headlong into every sort of iniquity, and by their 
endless seditions, robberies, and extortions, armed 
against them both the justice of God, and the 
vengeance of men. 

V. Two religions flourished at this time inT^.^J^^''^* 
Palestine^ viz. the Jewish and the Samaritan,^mo'S"cor- 
whose respective followers beheld those of the™p*«*»- 
opposite sect with the utmost aversion. The^^t^ 
Jewish religion stands exposed to our view in the 
books of the Old Testament ; but at the time 
of Christ's appearance, it had lost much of its 
original nature, and of its primitive aspect. 
£Rbrs of a very pernicious kind had infected the 
whole body of the people, and the more learned 
part of the nation were divided upon points of 
the highest consequence. All looked for a deli- 
verer, but not for such a one as God had pro- 
mised. Instead of a meek and spiritual Saviour, 
they expected a formidable and warlike prince, to 
break off their chains, and set them at Uberty 
firom the Roman yoke Ml regarded the whole 
of religion, as consisting au the rites appointed by 
MosES, and in the performance of some external 
acts of duty towards the Gentiles. They were 
all horribly unanimous in excluding from the 
hopes of eternal life all the other nations of the 
world ; and, as a consequence of this odious sys- 
tem, tfaey treated them with the utmost rigour 
and inhumanity, when any occasion was offered 
them. And besides these corrupt and vicious 
principles, there prevailed among them several 
absurd and superstitious notions concerning the 
^ivinc nature, invisible powers, magic, &c. 
3¥hich they had partly brought with them from 
the Babylonian captivity, and partly derived from 

the 
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CENT, the Egyptians^ Syrians, and Arabians, who lived 
p A » T I. ^ their neighbourhood. 

* V ■> VI. Religion had not a better fate among the 
^g'JSJ*' learned than among the multitude. Tte su* 
<)oaors, percilious doctors, who vaimted their profbuiid 
J^^^^l^j^ knowledge of the law, and their deep science ia 
virions spiritual and divine things, were constantly shew* 
'*'**' jng their feUibiUty and their ignorance by their 
religious differences, and were divided into a 
great variety of sects. Of these sects three have 
in a great measure eclipsed the rest, both by the 
number of their adherents, and ako by the weight 
and authority which they acquired. These were 
the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes [m]. 
There is frequent mention made of the two for«« 
m^r in the sacred writings ; but the knowledge 
of the rites and doctrines of the latter, is to be 
derived* from Jos£Phus, Fhilo, and pther histo^ 
rians. These three illustrious sects agreed in the 
fundamental principles of the Jewish religion^ 
while, at the same time, they were involved in 
endless disputes upon points of the highest im^ 
portance, and about piatters in which the salva^ 
rion of mankind was directly concerned; and 
their controversies could not but be highly detri- 
mental to the rude and illiterate multitude, as 
every one must easily perceive. 

TbfttiiKe ^^* ^^ ^^^ ^^^ improper to mention here 
frnMNisjew.some of the principal matters that were debated 
1*2^ ^- among these femous sects. One of the main 
^ntkm^ points of controversy was : Whether the written 
P««« ; LAW alone ^ was of divine authority. The Phari- 
sees 

[m] Besides these more illustrious sects, there were several 
of inferior note, which prevailed among the Jews at the time 
of Christ^s appearance. The Herodians are mentioned by the 
sacred writers, the Gaulonites by Josephos, and others by Epi- 
FBANius and Hegssxppus in EutsBius 3 nor b it rational to loolf 
^ipon these sects as fictitious. 
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tees added tx> this law^ another, which had been^ b n 'n 
received by oral tradition. This the Sadduceesp ^ ,l t 1 
and £ssenes rejected as of no authority, and ad- ^ ■ " ¥ * 
hered to the written law as the only divine rule 
of obedience. They differed also in their opi- 
nions concerning the true sense of the law. For, 
while the Pharisees attributed to the sacred text 
a double sense, one of which was obvious, regard- 
ing only the wordsy and another mysterious, re- 
lating to the intimate nature of the things 
expressed ; and while the Sadducees maintained 
that nothing further was delivered by the law, 
than that which was contained in the signification 
of the words ; the Essenes, at least the greatest 
part of that sect, entertained an opinion difierent 
irom both of these. They asserted, in their jar« 
gon, that the words of the law were absolutely 
void of all power, and that the things expressed 
by them, were the images of holy and celestial 
objects. These litigious subtilties and unintelli- 
gible wranglings, about the nature and sense of 
the divine word, were succeeded by a contro- 
versy of the greatest moment, concerning the 
rewards and punishments o^ the law, particularly 
with respect to their extent. The Pharisees were 
of opinion, that these rewards and punishments 
extended both to the soul and body, and that 
their duration was prolonged beyond the limits 
of this transitory state. The Sadducees assigned 
tc9 them the same period that concludes this 
mortal Ufe^ The Essenes diflfered from both; 
and maintained that >f uture rewards and punish- 
ments extended to the soul alone, and not to the 
body, which they considered as a mass of ma- 
lignant matter^ and as the prison of the immor- 
td spirit. 
VIII. These differences, in matters of such ^"f.*'*'' 

. . 1 1 «i cited reci- 

▼ast consequence, between the three famous sects procai toic- 
^bove mentioned, produced none of those i^j^-^^^ 

rioUS other. 
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c EN T.rioixs and malignant effects, which are too ofben 
Part l^^^^^o ^^ m>m religious controversies. But 
such as l)iave any acquaintance with the history 
of thttse times, unll not he do £ur deceived by this 
specious, appearance of moderation, as to attri- 
bute it to noble or generous principles. They 
will look through the fiur outside, and see that 
their mutual fears of each other were the latent 
reason of this apparent charity and mutual £br^ 
bearance. The Sadducees enjoyed the &vouf 
and protection of the great* The Pharisees, on 
the other hand, were extremely high in the 
esteem of the multitude. And hence they were 
both secured against the attempts qf each other^ 
and lived in peace, notwithstanding the diversity 
of their religious sentiments. The government 
of the Romans contributed also to the main^ 
tenance of this mutual toleratio^ and tranquillity^ 
as they were ever ready to suppress and punish 
whatever had the appearance of timiult and sedi^ 
tion. We may add to all this, that the Saddu^ 
cean principles rendered that sect naturally averse 
to all sorts of altercation and tumult. Libertinism 
has for its objects ease and pleasure, and chuses 
rather to slumber in the arms of a &lacious secu- 
rity, than to expose itself to the painful activity, 
which is required both in the search and in the 
defence of truth. 

IX. The Essenes had little occasion to quarrel 
with the other sects, as they dwelt generally in* a 
rural solitude, far removed fix)m the view and 
commerce of men. This singular sect, which 
was spread abroad through Syria^ E^gypt^ and the 
neighbouring countries, maintained^ that religion 
consisted wholly in contemplation and silence. 
By a rigorous abstinence also, and ft variety of 
penitential exercises and mortifications, which 
they seem to have borrowed from the Egypr 

tians^ 
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tians [n], they endeavoured to arrive at still higher cent. 
degrees of perfection in virtue. There prevailed, p a h't l 
however, among the members of this sect, a^- v ^ 
considerable di^rence both in point of opinion 
and discipline. Some passed their lives in a state 
of celibacf , and employed their time in educating 
and instructing the children of others. Others 
embraced the state of matrimony, which they 
considered as lawful, when entered into with the 
sole design of propagating the species, and not to 
satisfy the demands of lust. Those of the Essenes 
who dwelt in Syria^ held the possibility of ap- 
peanng the deity by sacrifices, though in a man- 
ner quite different from that of the Jews ; by 
which, however, it appears that they had not 
utterly rejected the literal sense of the Mosaic 
law. But those who wandered in the deserts of 
£gypt were of very different sentiments : they 
xBaintdned, that no offering was acceptable to 
<3od but that of a serene and composed mind, ad- 
^cted to the contemplation of divine things ; and 
3t is manifest from hence, that they looked upon 
the law of Moses as an allegorical system of spi- 
ritual and mysterious truths, and renounced in its 
explication all regard to the outward letter [0]. xhe iiie- 
X. The Therapeutas, of whomTPtaLo the Jew»p«««»- 
makes particular mention in his treatise concern- 
mg Cotiemplative Life^ are supposed to have been 
a branch of this sect. From this notion arose 
die division of the Essenes into theoretical and 
fracHcal^ The former of these were wholly de- 
voted to contemplation, and are the same with 
the Therapeutse ; while the latter employed a 
part of their time in the performance of^the du- 
ties 

{«] See the aimoUtions of Holstenius lb Porp^iyry's Life of 
Pjfthigons, p. 1 1, of the edhion published by Kuster. 
{o].See MoiuiM^ obf ervations on a sbmU trefttiae of the 
lourned CudworthV, concerning the true notion of the 
LcKd't tapper, p. 4. 
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CENT, tieg- of active life* Whether this division h& 
p A « T L accurate or not, is a matter which I will not tak<5 
' ^ ■' upon me to determine. But I see nothing in the 
laws or manners of the Therapeutae, that should 
lead us to consider them as a branch of the £s« 
senes ; nor indeed has Philo asserted any such 
thing. There may have been, surely, many other 
&natical tribes among the Jews, besides that of 
the Essenes ; nor should a resemblance of prin- 
ciples always induce us to make a coalition <£ 
sects. It is however, certain, that the The- 
rapeutse were neither Christians nor EgyptianiSi 
as some have erroneously imagined. They were 
undoubtedly Jews; nay, they gloried in that 
title, and styled themselves, with particular af*^ 
fectation, the true disciples of Moses, though 
their manner of life was equally repugnant to the 
institutions of that great lawgiver, and to the 
dictates of right reason, and shewed them to be 
a tribe of melancholy and wrong-headed Enthu- 
siasts [p\. 
The moral XI. Noue of these sccts, indeed, seemed to 
these K^ t^ve the interests of real and true piety at heart ; 
nor were their principles and discipline at all 
adapted to the advancement of pure and substaxu 
tial virtue. The Pharisees courted popular ap« 
plause by a vain ostentation of pretended sanctity, 
and an austere method of living, while, in 
reality, they were strangers to true holiness, and 
were inwardly defiled with the most criminal dis* 
positions, with which our Saviour frequently re- 
proaches them. They also treated with more 
veneration the commandments and traditions of 
men, than the sacred precepts and laws of 

God. 

\ pi The principal writers, who have given accounts of the 
Therapeutse, are mentioned by Jo. Albert Fabkjcids in the 
ivth chapter of his Ziiv Sa/a tan's Evangelii ioto arte exerietUp 

p. ss* 
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God Iq]. The Sadducees, by denying a future^ ^l* ^' 
state of rewaids and punishments, removed, at p a e t l 
once, the most powerful incentives to virtue, and ' 
the most effectual restraints upon vice, and thus 
gave new vigour to every sinful passion, and a 
full encouragement to the indulgence of eveiy 
irregular desire. As to the Essenes, they were a 
fiGUiatical and superstitious tribe, who placed reli*- 
^on in a certain sort of seraphic indolence, and, 
kx>king upon piety to God as incompatible with 
any social attachment to men, dissolved, by this 
pernicious doctiine, all the great bonds of hU'^- 
man society. 
XH. WTiile then such darkness, such errors th^ nwitf. 

and dissentions prevailed among those, who as-|up^,titi^ 
flumed the character and authority of persons ■pdcomp- 
distinguished by their superior sanctity and wis-^^^ 
^om, it will not he difficult to imagine, how 
totally corrupt the religion and morals of the 
nultitude . must have been. They were, ac- 
cordingly^ sunk in the most deplorable ignorance 
o£ Cjod, and of divine things .; and had no notion 
cIbjuj other way of rendering themselves accept- 
able to the Supreme Being, than by sacrifices, 
washii^^, and the other external rites and cere- 
monies of the Mosaic law. Hence proceeded 
that dissolution of manners, and that profligate 
wiekedness, which prevailed among the Jews, 
during Christ's ministry upon earth. And 
hence the JDivine Saviour compares that people 
to a flock of sheep, which wandered without a 
diepherd ; and their doctors to men, who, though 
deprived themselves of sight, yet pretended to 
shew the way to others [r]. 

XnL To all these corruptions, both in point'''**«CAMA. 
of doctrine and practice, which reigned among o^^^^^ 

the"»^ amoDf 
tbcj« 

If] MstL zxiS. 13, 14, &c. 

[r] Matt. z. 6. XV. 24, 25. John ix. 39* 
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c E N T.thc Jews at the time of Christ's coming, we 
Part i. may add the attachment which many of them 
^ ■ » — > discovered to the tenets of the oriental philo-i 
sophy concerning the origin of the world, and 
to the doctrine of the Cabbala^ which was un^ 
doubtedly derived from thence. That consi- 
derable numbers of the Jews had imbibed the 
errors of this fantastic system, appears evidently^ 
both from the books of the New Testament, 
and from the ancient history of the Christian 
Church [s] : and it is also certain, that many of 
tht Gnostic sects were founded by Jews. Those 
among that degenerate people, who adopted this 
chimerical philosophy, must have differed vastly 
from the rest in their opinions concerning tfaA 
God of the Old Testament, the origin of the 
world, the character and doctrine of Mosss^ and 
the nature and mystery of the Messiah ; since 
they maintained, that the Creator of this world 
was a being different from the Supreme God, 
and that his dominion over the human race was 
■to be destroyed by the Messiah^ Every one 
must see that this enormous system was fruitfril 
of errors, destructive of the very foundations of 
Judaism. 

XIV. If any part of the Jewish religion wiaa 
^'1!!!!k^« less disfigured and corrupted than the rest, it 
of God cor- was, certainly, the form of external worship, 
r^^*!^ which was established by the law of MoiSES* And 
andhumLi yct many learned men have observed, that a 
iBvcniioiK. great variety of rites were introduced into the 
service of the temple, of which no traces arc to 
be found in the sacred writings. The institution 
of these additional ceremonies was manifestly 
owing to those changes and revolutions, which 
gendered the Jews more conversant with the na- 
tions 

[/] See Joa. Cm. Wolf. B'tbllotb. Etraica. vol. ii. lib. viL- 
cap. i. sect. U. p. 206. 
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tions round about them, than they had formerly cent. 
been. For when they saw the sacred rites of the p ^ ,1' t i. 
Greeks and Romans, they were taken with seve- 
ral of the ceremonies that were used in the wor- 
ship of the heathen deities, and did not hesitate 
to adopt them in the service of the true God, 
and add them as an ornament to the rites which 
they had received by divine appointment [t], 

XV. But whence such enormous degrees of 17^ ^^^'^ 
Corruption in that very nation which God had, in^p|^^,^*^' 
a peculiar manner, separated from an idolatrous doctrincand 
world to be the depositary of divine truth ? Va^ |"°r;iyi''*' 
nous causes may be assigned, in order to give a mong the 
satisfactory account of this matter. First y It isJ^^* 
certain, that the ancestors of those Jews, who li- 
ved in the time of our Saviour, had brought from 
Cbaldaa^ and the neighbouring countries, many 
extravagant and idle fancies, which were utterly 
unknown to the original founders of the na- 
tion [«]. The conquest of Asia^ by Alexan* 
1>ER the Great, was, also, an event from which 
ym may date a new accession of errors to the Jew- 
ish system; since in consequence of that revolution, 
tiie manners and opinions of the Greeks began to 
spread themselves among the Persians, Syrians, 
J^bians, and likewise among the Jews^ who, 
l)efore that period, were entirely unacquainted 
^th letters and philosophy. We may, further. 
Tank among the causes that contributed to 
corrupt the religion and manners of the Jews, 
their vojrages into the adjacent countries, espe- 
cially Egypt and Pbctnicia^ in pursuit of wealth. 
Vol. I. E For, 

[/] See the leamied work of Spekcir^ Df Icgibus Hebnrorum^ 
ui the ivth book of which he treats expressly of those Hebrew 
litef which were borrowed from the Gentile worsiiip, vol. ii. p. 
1086, edition of Cambridge. 

[»] See Gale^s observations on Jainblichus, De mysteriis E- 
iJPUftrum^ p. 2o6. JosEPHus acknowledges the same thing in 
^Jewish Antiquities^ book iii. ch. vii. lect. 2. 
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CENT. For, with the treasures of these corrupt and su- 
p A I T I. perstitious nations, they brought home also their 
^' ■ V " ■> pernicious errors, and their idle fictions, which 
were imperceptibly blended with their religious 
system. Nor ought we to omit, in this enu- 
meration, the pestilential influence of the wicked 
reigns of Herod and his sons, and the enormous 
instances of idolatry, error, and licentiousness, 
which this unhappy people had constantly before 
their eyes in the religion and manners of the 
Roman governors and soldiers, which, no doubt, 
contributed much to the progress of their nation&l 
superstition and corruption of manners* We 
might add here many more facts and circvun- 
stances, to illustrate further the matter under 
consideration ; but these will be readily suggested 
to such as have the least acquaihtance with the 
Jewish history from the time of the Maccabees, 
Amidst this XVI. It is indeed worthy of observation, that, 
general cor* comiptcd as the Tcws wcrc with the errors and 
some re- supcrstitious 01 the neighbounug nations, they 
maim of g^ill prcscrved a zealous attachment to the law of 
to^^ found Moses, and were extremely careful that it should 
not suffer any diminution of its credit, or lose 
any the least degree of that veneration, that was 
due to its divine authority. Hence Synagogues 
were erected throughout the province of Judea^ 
in which the people assembled for the purposes 
of divine worship, and to hear their doctors in- 
terpret and explain the holy scriptures. There 
were, besides, in the more populous towns, 
public schools, in which learned men were 
appointed to instruct the youth in the know- 
ledge of divine things, and also in other 
branches of science [w]. And it is beyond all 
doubt, that these institutions contributed to 

maintain 

ftu] See Cam?. Vitiunga, De lynagoga veterc^ lib. iiL cap. 
V. p. 667. and Ub. L cap. v. p. 133. vii. p. 1^6, 
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maintain the law in its primitive authority, and cent. 

Part L 



to Stem the torrent of abounding iniquity. '* 



XVII. The Samaritans, who celebrated divine 
worship in the temple that was built on mount ^^^ 
Gerizim^ lay under the burthen of the same evils 
that oppressed the Jews, with whom they lived 
in the bitterest enmity, and were also, like them, 
highly instrumental in increasing their own cala- 
mities. We learn from the most authentic his- 
tories of these times, that the Samaritans suffered 
as much as the Jews, from troubles and divisions 
fomented by the intrigues of factious spirits, 
though their religious sects were yet less nu- 
merous than those of the latter. Their religion, 
also, was much more corrupted than that of the 
Jews, as Christ himself declares in his conver- 
sation with the woman of Samaria ; though it 
appears, at the same time, that their notions 
concerning the offices and ministry of the Mes- 
siah, were much more just and conformable to 
truth, than those which were entertained at %- 
rusalem [x]. Upon the whole, it is certain that 
the Samaritans mixed the profane errors of the 
Gentiles, with the sacred doctrines of the Jews, 

£ 2 and 

(jT {x^ Chust insinuates on the contraiy, in the strongest 
manner, the superiority of the Jewish worship to that of the 
Samaritans, John iv. 22. See also, on this head, 2 Kings xvii. 
29. The passage to which Dr Mosheim refers, as a proof that 
the Samaritans had juster notions of the Messiah than the Jews 
it the 25th verse of the chapter of St John already cited, where 
the wanan of Samaria says to Jesus, / know that Messiah co- 
melb^ which is called Christ \ when he is come^ he will 
ttU us mil things. But this passage seems much too vague to 
justify the conclusion of our learned historian. Besides, the 
ccnfcsson of one person who may possibly have had some sin- 
{^olar and extraordinary advantages, is not a proof that the na- 
tion in general entertained the same sentiments, especially since 
^ know that the Samaritans had corrupted the service of God 
W » pro&ne mixture of the grossest idolatries. 



TheSanu*. 
ritans. 
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CENT, and were excessively corrupted by the idolatrous 
Part i,customs of the Pagan nations \j\. 
<— V — '' XVin, The Jews multiplied so prodigiously, 
^j^^^^thatthe narrow bounds of jP/2/^jrf«^ were no longer 
of Palestine, sufficient to coutaiu them. They poured, there- 
fore, their increasing numbers into the neigh- 
bouring countries, and that with such rapidity, 
that, at the time of Christ's birth, there was 
scarcely a province in the empire, where they 
were not found carrying on commerce, and ex- 
ercising other lucrative arts. They were main- 
tained, in foreign coimtries, against injurious 
treatment and violence, by the special edicts and 
protection of the magistrate [z] ; and this, indeed, 
was absolutely necessary, since, in most places, 
the remarkable difference of their religion and 
manners, from those of the other nations, ex- 
posed them to the hatred and indignation of the 
ignorant and bigoted multitude. All this ap- 
pears to have been most singularly and wisely 
directed by the adorable hand of an interposing 
providence, to the end that this people, which 
was the sole depositary of the true religion, and 
of the knowledge of one Supreme God, being 
spread abroad through the whole earth, might be 
every where, by their example, a reproach to su- 
persition, contribute in some measure to check 
it, and thus prepare the way for that yet fuller 
discovery of divine truth, which was to shine 
upon the world from the ministry and gospel of 
the Son of God. 

CHAP. 

[ jr] Those who desire an exact account of the principal au- 
thors that have written concerning the Samaritans, will find 
it in the learned work of Jo. Gottlob Carpzovius, entitled, 
Critica S, Vet, Testam, part II. cap. iv. p. 595. 

[«] See the account, published at Lcydon 1712, by Jamis 
Gronovxos, of the Roman and Asiatic edicts in favour of the 
Jews, allowing them the free and secure exercise of their rc- 
^gion, throughout all the cities of the Lesser Asia. 
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CHAP. III. 
Concerning tbe Life and Actions of j£sus Christ. 

I. np'HE errors and disorders that we have now cent. 
1 been considering, required something far p ^ * t l 
above human wisdom and power to dispel and ^- v ' 
remove them, and to deliver mankind from theJchmu 
miserable state to which they were .reduced by 
them. Therefore, towards the conclusion of the 
reign of Herod the Great, the Son of God 
descended upon earth, and, taking upon him the 
human nature, appeared to men under the sub- 
lime characters of an infallible teacher, an all* 
sufficient mediator, and a spiritual and immortal 
king. The place of his birth was Betblebem, in 
the land of Palestine. The year in which it 
happened, has not hitherto been fixed with cer* 
tainty, notwithstanding the deep and laborious 
researches of the learned on that matter. There 
is nothing surprising in this, when we consider 
that the first Christians laboured imder the same 
difficulties,, and were divided in their opinions, 
concerning the time of Christ's birth [/z.] That 
which appears most probable, is, that it hap- 
pened about a year and six months before the 
death of Herod, in tbe year of Rome 748 or 
749 [bJ] The uncertainty, however of this 
point is of no sort of consequence. We know 
that the Sun of Righteousness has shone upon 
the world. And though we cannot fix the pre- 
cise period in which he arose, this will not hin- 

E 3 ^ der 

[«] The learned John Albert Fabhicius has collected 
lU the opinions of the learned, concerting the year of^ 
CuLirr's birth, in his Bibliograpb, jintiquar. cap. vii. sect. ix. 
^187. 

[^] Mitt. ill. %^ &c. John i. 22, &c. 
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CENT, der us from enjoying the direction and influence 

Part i.^^ ^^ X^^^ ^^^ salutary beams. 

< V ■ ■ >' U. Four inspired writers, who have trans- 

l^fHT^ mitted to us an account of the life and actions of 

counts gi- 
ven of Jesus Christ, mention particularly his birth, 

di^ili"\is ^^^ lineage, his family, and his parents ; but they 
infancy and say vcry little concerning his infancy and his 
youth. earlier youth. Not long aftel: his birth, he 
was conducted by his parents into E^ypt^ that 
he might be there out of the reach of Herod*s 
cruelty [c]. When he was but twelve years old, 
he disputed, in the temple, with the most learned 
of the Jewish doctors, concerning the sublime 
truths of religion. And the rest of his life, until 
the thirtieth year of his age, was spent in the 
obscurity of a private condition^, and consecrated 
to the duties of filial obedience [rf]. This is all 
that the wisdom of God hath permitted us to 
know, vnth certainty, of Christ, ^before he 
entered upon his public ministry ; nor is the 
story of his having foUgwed the trade of hi^ 
adopted father Joseph built upon any sure foun- 
dation. There have been, indeed, several writers, 
who, either through the levity of a wanton ima-i 
gination, or with a design to attract the admira- 
tion of the multitude, have in\^nted a series of 
the most extravagant and ridiculous fables, in or- 
der to give an account of this obscure part of the 
Saviour's life [e], 
John, the HI. Jesus began his public ministry in the 
fore-runner thirtieth year of his age ; and to render it more 
^ '^^ solemn and affecting to the Jews, a man, whose 
name was John, the son of a Jewish priest, a 

person 

V] Matt. ii. 13. 

yj Luke ii. 51, 52. 

e] Sec the account which the abovcmcntioned Albert Fa- 
BRicius has given of these romantic trifler*, in his Codex yfpo- 
cryphusy N. 'T. torn. i. 
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person of great gravity also, and much respected cent. 
on account of the austere dignity of his life and p ^ ,^ t i. 
manners, was commanded by God to proclaim ^—->r—» 
to the people the coming of the Messiah, that 
had been promised to their fathers. This extra- 
ordinary man called himself the fore-runner of 
the Messiah. Filled with a holy zeal and a di- 
vine fervour, he cried aloud to the Jewish nation 
to depart from their transgressions, and to purify 
their hearts, that they might thus partake of the 
blessings which the Son of God was now come to 
oflfer to the world. The exhortations of t^^ 
respectable messenger were not without effecjj 
imd those who, moved by his solemn admoug 
dons, had formed the resolution of correctin 
their evil dispc^itions and amending their lives 
were initiated into the kingdom of the Redeemer 
by the ceremony of immersion, or baptism [/]. 
Christ himself, before her began his ministry, 
4csired to be solemnly baptized by John in the 
watery of Jordan^ that he might not, in any 
point, neglect to answer the demands of the 
Jewish law, 

IV. It is not necessary to enter here into a The life of 
particular detail of the life and actions of Jesus ^"*"^- 
Christ. All Christians must be perfectly well 
acquainted with them. They must know, that, 
during the space of three years, and amidst the 
deepest trials of affliction and distress, he in- 
structed the Jewish nation in the will and counsels 
•of the Mo«t High, and omitted nothing, in the 
course of his ministry, that could contribute either 
to gain the multitude, or to charm the wise. 
Every one knows, that his life was a continued 
scene of the most perfect sanctity, and the purest 
and most active virtue ; not only without spot, 
but also beyond the reach of suspicion. And it 
is also well known, that by miracles of the most 

stupen-* 

[/] Malt. ill. 6. John i. 22. 
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CENT, stupendous kind, and not more stupendous than 
Part I. salutary and beneficent, he displayed to the uni- 
*- >t ' verse the truth of that religion which he brought 
with him from above, and demonstrated the rea* 
lity of his divine commission in the most illustri- 
ous manner. 
The cicc- V, As this divine religion was to be propagated 
tion of the to the utmost cuds of the earth, it was necessary 
oft^^lS' ^ that Christ should chuse a certain number of 
disciples, persous to accompauy him constantly through 
the whole course of his ministry ; that thus they 
might be faithful and respectable witnesses of the 
sanctity of his life, and the grandeur of his mira- 
cles, to the remotest nations ; and also transmit 
to the latest posterity a genuine accoimt of his 
sublime doctrines, and of the nature and end of 
the gospel dispensation. Therefore Jesus, chose, 
out of the multitude that attended his discourses, 
twelve persons whonr he separated from the rest 
by the name of Apostles. These men were illi- 
terate, poor, and of mean extraction, and such 
alone were truly proper to answca: the views of 
the divine Saviour. He avoided piaking use of 
the ministry of persons endowed with the advan- 
tages of fortune or birth, or enriched with the 
treasures of eloquence and learning, lest the fruits 
of this embassy, and the progress of the gospel, 
should be attributed to human and natural cau- 
ses [^]. These apostles were sent but once to 
preach to the Jews during the life of Christ [A]. 
He chose to keep them about his own person, 
that they might be thoroughly instructed in the 
affairs of his kingdom. That the multitude, 
however, might not be destitute of teachers to 
enlighten them with the knowledge of the truth, 
Christ appointed seventy disciples to preach the 
glad tidings of life eternal throughout the whole 
province of "Judea [/]. 

[^] I Cor. 1. 21. [/»] Mat, x. 7. [/] Luke x. i. 
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VI. The researches of the learned have beenc » n t, 
employed to find out the reason of Chrjst'sp^ ,^'t l 
fixing the number of the apostles to twelve^ and ' y ^ 
that of the disciples to j-^^^«/y, and various con-^J[^^ 
jectures have been applied to the solution of this the apostia 
question. But since it is manifest, from the words ^n.^^"* 
of our Saviour himself [^], that he intended thethatofthe 
number of the twelve apostles as an allusion to that lxx** *** 
of the tribes of Israel ; it can scarcely be doubted, 
that he was willing to insinuate by this appoint- 
pient that he was the suprenje lord and high-priest 
of these twelve tribes, intp which the Jewish na- 
tion was divided. And as the number of disci- 
ples answers evidently to that of the senators, of 
whom the council of the people, or the sanhedrim 
was composed, there is a high degree of probability 
in the conjecture of those, who think that Christ, 
by the choice of the seventy, designed to admonish 
the Jews, that the authority of their sanhedrim, 
was now at an end, and that all power, with respect 
to religiou$ ipatters was vested in him alone. 

VII. The ministry of the divine Saviour was chrmt'i 
confined to the Jews ; nor while he remained fame ex- 
upon earth, did he permit his apostles or disci- ^^^^^ 
pies to extend- their labours beyond this distin- dca. 
guished nation [/]. At the same time, if we 
consider the illustrious acts of mercy and omni- 
potence, that were performed by Christ, it will 
be natural to conclude, that his fame must have 
been very soon spread abroad in other countries. 
We learn from writers of no small note, that 
Abcarus, king of Edessa^ being seized with a 
severe and dangerous illness, wrote to our blessed 
Lord to implore his assistance ; and that Jesus 
not only sent him a gracious answer, but also 
accompanied it with his picture, as a mark of 

his 

b^ Matt. xlx. 28. Luke xxu. 30, 
/J Matt. X. 5, 6. XV, 24. 
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c E N T-his esteem for that pious prince \m\. These let- 
Part i.^^^s are still extant. But they are justly looked 
upon as fictitious by most writers, who also go yet 
farther, and treat the whole story of Abgarus 
as entirely fabulous, and unworthy of credit [«]. 
I will not pretend to assert the genuineness of 
these letters ; but I see no reason of sufficient 
weight to destroy the credibility of the whok 
story, which is supposed to have given occasion 
to them [(?]. 

vin, 

[m] £usiB. Hitt. EccL lib* i. ca^. zilL p. 2i. Jo. Albxht 
Fabric. Codex ^pocryphus N. T. torn. i. p. 317. 

[/i] See Basnage, Histoire des Juifs^ vol. i. cap. xviii. p. 500, 
As also Theopu. Sigf. Baterus, Historia Edessena et Osroena^ 
lib. iii. p. 104. Jos. Simon Assemanus, Bibliotb. OrientaL 
dement, Vaticdn^e, torn. i. p. 554. 

Cj^ [0] There is no author who has discussed this questioiK 
(concemiiiig the authenticity of the letters of Christ mi 
Abgarus, and the truth of the whole story) frith such leam<« 
ing and judgment, as the late Mr Jones, in the second vo^ 
lume of his excellent work, entitled, ^ New and Fuli Mabod 
of settling the Canonical Authority of the New Testament, NoU 
withstanding the opinions of such celebrated names, as Par^ 
KER, Cave, and Grabe, in &vour of these letters^ and the 
history to which they relate, Mr Jones has oflfered reasons to 
prove the whole fictitious, which seem unanswerable, indepen- 
dent of the authorities of Rivet, Cuemwtios, Walthur, Simon, 
Du Pin, Wake, Spanheim, Fabrici us, and Le Clerc, which 
he opposes to the three above mentioned. It is remarkable that 
this story is not mentioned by any writer before Eusebius ^ that 
it is but little taken notice of by succeeding writers ; that the 
whole affair was unknown to Christ^s apostles, and to the Chri- 
stians their contemporaries, as is manifest from the early disputes; 
about the method of receiving Gentile converts into the chiurch, 
which this story, had it been true, must have entirely decided. 
As to the letters, no doubt can be made of their spuriousness ^ 
since, if Christ had written a letter to Abgarus, it would have 
been a part of sacred Scripture, and would have been pla- 
ced at the head of all the books of the New Testament. See 
Lardner's Collection of Ancient Jewish, and Heathen Testis 
monieSy vol. i. p. 297, &c. It must be observed in behalf of 
Eusebius, that he relates this story as drawn from the archive^i 
of Edessa. 
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Vin. A great number of the Jews, struck with cent. 

P A » T I. 



those illustrious marks of a divine authority and '* 



power, that shone forth in the ministry and ac- 
tions of Christ, regarded him as the Son of God,^^**^^^^^^ 
the true Messiah, The rulers of the people, and ministry. 
more especially the chief priests and Pharisees, 
whose licentiousness and hypocrisy he censured 
with a noble and generous freedom, laboured 
with success, by the help of their passions, to ex- 
tinguish in their breasts the conviction of his ce- 
lestial mission ; or, at least, to suppress the effects 
it was adapted to produce upon their conduct. 
Fearing also lest the ministry of Christ should 
tend to diminish their credit, and to deprive them 
of the advantages they derived from the impious 
abuse of their authority in religious matters; 
they laid snares for his life, which, for: a consi- 
derable time, were without effect. They suc- 
ceeded, at length, by the infernal treason of an 
apostate disciple, by the treachery of Judas, who 
discovered the retreat which his divine master had 
chosen for the purposes of meditation and repose, 
and thus delivered him into the merciless hands 
pf a brutal soldiery. 

DC. In consequence of this, Jesus was first ^"*^<^ 
brought before the Jewish high priest and sanhe- 
drim, before whom he was accused of having 
violated the law, and blasphemed the majesty of 
God. Dragged from thence to the tribunal of 
Pilate the Roman praetor, he was there charged 
with seditious enterprises, and with treason against 
C jESAR. Both these accusations were so evidently 
false, and destitute even of every appearance of 
truth, that they must have been rejected by any 
•. judge, who acted upon the principles of common 
equity. But the clamours of an enraged popu- 
lace, set on by the impious instigations of their 
priests and rulers, intimidated Pilate, and en- 
gaged him, though with the utmost reluctance, 
^ and 
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CENT and in opposition to the dictates of his conscience. 
Part I ^^ pronoiuice a capital sentence against Christ. 
* M >>'The divine Saviour behaved with inexpressible 
dignity under this heavy trial. As the end of his 
mission was to make expiation for the sins of 
men, so when all things were ready, and when 
he had finished the work of his glorious ministry, 
he placidly submitted to the death of the cross, 
and, with a serene and voluntary resignation, com^ 
initted his spirit into the hands of the Father. 
HUresur- X. After Jesus had remained three days in 
section, the sepulchre, he resumed that life which he had 
voluntarily laid down ; and, psing from the dead, 
declared to the imiverse, by that triumphai^t act, 
that the divine justice was satisfied, and the paths 
of salvation and immortality rendered accessible 
to the human race. He conversed with his dis- 
ciples during forty days after his resurrection, 
and employed that time in instructing them more 
fully concerning the nature of his kingdom. Many 
wise and important reasons prevented his shewing 
himself publicly at Jerusalem^ to confound the 
malignity and unbelief of his enemies. He con- 
tented himself with manifesting the certainty of 
his glorious resurrection, to a sufficient number 
of faithful and credible witnesses; foreseeing, 
perhaps, that if he appeared in public, those ma-, 
licious unbelievers, who had formerly attributed 
his miracles to the power of magic, would now 
represent his resurrection, as a phantom, or 
vision, produced by the influence of infernal 
powers. After having remained upon earth 
during the space of time above mentioned, and 
given to his disciples a divine commission to 
preach the glad tiddngs of salvation and immor- 
tality to the human race, he ascended into hea- 
ven, in their presence, and resumed the enjoy- 
ment of that glory which he was possessed of be- 
fore the worlds were created. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 

Concerning the prosperous events that happened to 
the church during this century. 

I. TESUS, being ascended into heaven, soon cent. 

J shewed his afficted disciples, that, though '-^ 
invisible to mortal eyes, he was still their omni- 1 ^ ^ ■ • 
potent protector and their benevolent guide* t^c *p<?- 
About fiifty days after his departure from them, ^"h the 
he gave them the first proof of that majesty and Hoiyohort* 
power to which he was exalted, by the effusion of 
the Holy Ghost upon them according to his pro- 
mise [p\ The consequences of this grand event 
were surprising and glorious, infinitely honour- 
able to the Christian religion and the divine mis- 
sion of its triumphant author. For no sooner 
had the apostles received this precious gift, this 
celestial guide, than their ignorance was turned 
into light, their doubts into certainty, their fears 
into a firm and invincible fortitude, and their 
former backwardness into an ardent and inex- 
tinguishable zeal, which led them to undertake 
their sacred office with the utmost intrepidity and 
alacrity of mind. This marvellous event was at- 
tended with a variety of gifts ; particularly the 
gift of tongues, so indispensibly necessary to qua- 
lify the apostles to preach the gospel to the dif- 
ferent nations. These holy apostles were also fil- 
led with a perfect persuasion, founded on Christ's 
express promise, that the divine presence would 
perpetually accompany them, and shew itself by 
miraculous interpositions, as often as the success 
of their ministry should render this necessary. 

n. Relying upon these celestial succours, the Preach the 
apostles began their glorious ministry, by preach- ^^^^ 
iojj the gospel, according to Christ's positive and sa-*^ 

comfla^nd,*""^^*^ 

If] Aai ii. ij &c. 



ewt 
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CENT, command, first to the Jews, and by endeavour- 
Part I. ^^S ^^ bring that deluded people to the know- 
' V ■' ledge of the truth [q].* Nor were their labours 
imsuccessful, since, ia a very short time, many 
thousands were converted, by the influence of 
their ministry, to the Christian faith [r]. From 
the Jews, they passed to th^ Samaritans, to whom 
they preached with such efficacy, that great num* 
bers of that nation acknowledged the Mes- 
siah [j]. And, after that tliey had exercised their 
ministry, during several years, at Jerusalem^ and 
brought to a sufficient degree of consistence and 
maturity the Christian churches which were 
founded in Palestine and the adjacent countries, 
they extended their views further, carried the di- 
vine lamp of the gospel to all the nations of the 
world, and saw their labours crowned, almost 
every where, with the most abundant fruits. 
The cicc- Hj, No sponer was Christ exalted on high^ 
»c^rp<^tie.than the apostles determined to render theirnum^ 
ber complete, as it had been fixed by their divine 
master, and accordingly to chuse, in the place of 
Judas, who had desperately perished by his own 
hands, a man endowed mth such degrees of 
sanctity and wisdom, as were necessary in a sta- 
tion of such vast importance. Having therefore 
gathered together the small assembly of Christians 
which had then been formed at Jerusalein^ two 
men, remarkable for their piety and faith, were 
proposed as the most worthy to stand candidates 
for this sacred office. These men were Matthias 
and Barnabas, the former of whom was, either 
by lot, (which is the most general opinion), or by 
a plurality of voices of the assembly there present, 
chosen to the dignity of an apostle [t]. 

IV. 



[q'] Luke xxiv. 47. Acts i. 8. xlii. ^6. [r] Acts 

11. 41. iv. 4. \s'\ Acts u 8. viii. 14. [/] Acts 

L 26. 
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IV. All these aposdes were men without edu- cent. 
cation, and absolutely ignorant of letters and phi- p ^ %t i. 
losophy ; and yet in the infency of the Christian ' ^' * 
church, it was necessary that there should be, atf^^g^^*^ 
least, some one defender of the gospel, who, versed F»&tie. 

in the learned arts, might be able to combat the 

iewish doctors and the Pagan philosophers with 
beir own arms. For this purpose, Jesus himself, 
by an extraordinary voice from heaven, called to 
his service a thirteenth apostle, whose name was 
Saul, (afterwards Paul), and whose acquaintance 
both with Jewish and Grecian learning was very 
considerable [u]. This extraordinary man, who 
had been one of the most virulent enemies of the 
Christians, became their most glorious and trium- 
phant defender. Independent of the miraculous 
gifts with which he was enriched, he was natu- 
rally possessed of an invincible courage, an amaz- 
inpforce of genius, and a spirit of patience which 
no fatigue could overcome, and which no suffer- 
ings or trials could exhaust. To these the cause 
of the gospel, under the divine appointment, owed 
a considerable part of its rapid progress and sur- 
prising success, as the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the Epistles of St Paul, abimdantly testify. 

V. The first Christian church, founded by the^j^^* 
apostles, was that of Jerusalem, which was the icm, 
model of all those that were afterwards erected 
during this first century. This church was, how- ^^'V®"**" 
ever, governed by the apostles themselves, to*" 
whom both the elders, and those who were en- 
trusted with the care of the poor, even the deacons, 

were subject. The people, though they had not 
abandoned the Jewsh worship, held, however, se- 
parate assembUes, in which they were instructed 
by th^ apostles and elders, prayed together, cele- 
brated the holy supper in remembrance of Christ, 

of 

[i/J Acts Lx. I. 
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c E N T. of his death and sufferings, and the salvation of- 
Pa Jt i.fered to mankind through him; and at the con- 
* M ' elusion of these meetings, they testified their mu- 
tual love, partly by their liberality to the poor, 
and partly by sober and friendly repasts [w], 
which from thence were cdiYLed feasts of charity 4 
Among the virtues which distinguished the rising 
church in this its infancy, that of charity to the 
poor and needy shone in the first rank, and with 
the brightest lustre. The rich supplied the wants 
of their indigent brethren with such liberality and 
readiness, that, as St Luke tells us, among the 
primitive disciples of Christ, all things were in 
common [x*]. This expression has, however, been 
greatly abused, and has been made to signify a 
community of rights^ goods^ or possessions^ than 
which interpretation nothing is more groundless^ 
nothing more false. For from a multitude of 
reasons, as well as from the express words- of 
St Peter [y], it is abundantly manifest that the 
community, which is implied in mutual use and 
mutual liberality, is the only thing intended in 
this passage [z]. 
Many VI. The apostles having finished their work 

fo"*^d!^b ^^ Jt^rusalem^ went from thence to employ their 
tiw°apo^ti« labours in other nations, travelled, with this 
>°^"«n^ view, over a great part of the known world, and 
^ in a short time planted a vast number of church- 

es among ;:ne Gentiles. Several of these are men- 
tioned in the sacred writings, particularly in the 

Acts 

[w] Acts ii. 42. [*] Acts 11. 44. iv. 32. 

[jf] Acts V. 4. 
B5* fa] This is proved with the utmost evidence by Dr Mo- 
SHEiM, in a dissertation concerning the true nature of that com- 
munity of goods, which is said to have taken place in the church 
of Jerusalem, This learned discourse is to be found in the second 
volume of our author's incomparable work, entitled, Disserta' 
iiQnes ad Historiom Ecclesiasticam fertinentes. 
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^ts of the Apostles \a\ ; though these are, un-C e n t. 

Part 



doubtedly, but a small part of the churches, which 




were founded, either by the apostles themselves, 
o\ by their disciples imder their immediate direc- 
tion. The distance of time, and the want of re- 
cords, leave us at a loss with respect to many in- 
teresting circumstances of the peregrinations of 
the apostles j nor have we any certain, or precise 
accounts of the limits of their voyages, of the par- 
ticular countries where they sojourned, nor of the 
times and places in which they finished their glo- 
rious course. The stories that are told concern- 
ing their arrival and exploits among the Gauls^ 
the English, the Spaniards, the Germans^ the 
Americans, the Chinese, ' the Indians, and the 
Russians, are too Romantic in their nature, and of 
ioo recent a date, to be received by an impartial 
enquirer after truth. The greatest part of these 
&bles were forged after the time of Charle- 
magne, when most of the Christian churches 
contended about the antiquity of their origin 
with as much vehdmence as the Arcadians, Egypi- 
tians, and Greeks, disputed formerly about their 
seniority and precedence. 

VII. At'the same time, the beauty and excel- Christ rc- 
lence of the Christian religion excited the ^tdmira- J^ng^^ifJ 
tionofthe thinking part of mankind, wherever ccntiks. 
the apostles directed their course. Many, who 
were not willing to adopt the whole of its doc- 
trines, werej nevertheless, as appears from un- 
doubted records^ so struck with the account of 
Christ's life and actions, and so charmed with 
the sublime purity of his precepts, that they 
ranked him in the number of the greatest heroes, 

VoLi I; F nay, 

[4] The names of the churches, planted bj tne apostles in 
tbe different nations, are specified in a work of Phil. James 
HiJLTMAH, De rebus gestis Cbristianorum sub apostolis^ cap. vii. 
P* 107, and also in that of F. ALBERt Fabriciu;, entitled, Lux 
^'Van^eFti totivrbi exoriens^ cap. v. p. 83, &c. 
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c E N T.nay, even of the gods themselves. Great num- 

Part I. ^^^^ ^^P^ ^^"^ ^^^ utmost caic, in their houses^ 
pictures or images of the divine Saviour and hi^ 
apostles, which they treated with the highest 
marks of veneration and respect [&]• And so il- 
lustrious was the fame of Christ's power grown,, 
after his resurrection from the dead, and the mi- 
raculous gifts shed from on high upon his apostles, 
that the emperor Tiberius is said to have proK 
posed his being enrolled among the gods of Rome^ 
which the opposition of the senate hindered from 
taking effect. Many have doubted of the truth dT 
this story : there are, however, several authors of" 
the first note who have declared, that the reasons 
alleged for the truth of this fact are such as have 
removed their doubts, and appeared to them sa- 
tisfactory and conclusive [r.] 

vm. 

[^3 This is particularly mentioned by Eusebiits HiH» EecL 
lib. vii. cap. xviii. p. 265. and by Irenjeus, lib^ i. c. xxv. 

[c] See Th£Od. Hasa^us, De decreto Tiberii^ quo Cbrisittm 
referre vo/uu in numerum Deorum ; as idso a very learned let- 
ter, written in defence of the truth of this fact, by the celebra- 
ted Christophbh IsELius, and published in the Bihiiotbequt 
Germaniqucy torn, xxxii. p. 147. and torn, xxxiii. p. 12. [We 
may add to this note of Dr Mosheim, that the late learned 
professor Altmann published at Bern^ in the year 1755, an in- 
genious pamphlet upon this subject, en\i\\ti^Disquisuio HlstO" 
ricocritica de epistola Pontii Puati ad Tibetium, qua Chrish 
miracula^ mors^ et resurrectio recensebantur. This author 
makes it appear^ that though the letter, which some have attri- 
buted to Pilate, and which is extant in several authors, be ma- 
nifestly spurious, yet it is no less certain, that Pilate sent to 
Tiberius an account of the death and resurrection of Christ. 
See the Bib/ioth, des icienees et des beaux arts^ published at the 
Haguey torn. vi. p. 360. This matter has been examined anew 
with his usual diligence and accuracy by the learned Dr Lariv 
NER, in the third volume of his Collect ion of Jewish and Hea- 
then testimonies to the truth of the Christian Religion^ &c. p. 
310, &c. He thinks that the testimonies of Justin Mar- 
tyr and Tertullian, who, in apologies for Christianity, 
that were presented, or at least addressed to the emperor and 
senate of Rome^ or to Magistrates of high authority in the em- 
pire, afHrm, that Pilate sent to Tiacrids an acpount of the 

death 
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VIII. When we consider the rapid progress of c e n t. 
Christianity among the Gentile nations, and thep ^ lix \. 
poorluid feehle instruments by which this great * v -» 
and amazing event was immediately effected, we^^f^^ 
must naturally have recourse to an omnipotent and propagatioo 
invisible hand, as its true and proper cause. ^^^ *^'' 
For unless we suppose here a divine interposition, 
how ¥ras <it possible that men, destitute of all hu- 
man aid, without credit or riches, learning or 
eloquence, could, in so short a time, persuade a 
considerable pait of mankind to abandon the re- 
ligion of their ancestors ? How was it possible, 
that an handful of apostles, who, as fishermen and 
publicans, must have been contemned by their 
own nation, and as Jews, must have been odious 
to all others, could engage the learned and the 
mighty, as well as the simple and those of low 
degree, to forsake their favourite prejudices, and 
to embrace a new religion which was an enemy 
to their corrupt passions ? And, indeed, there 
were imdoubtedly marks of a celestial power per- 
petually attending their ministry. There was^ 
in their very language, an incredible energy, an 
amazing power of sending light into the under- 
standing, and conviction into the heart. To this 
were added, the commanding influence of stu- 
pendous miradEes, the foretelling of future events, 
the power of discerning the secret thoughts and 
intensions of the heart, a magnanimity superior . 
to all difliculties, a contempt of riches and ho- 
nours^ a serene tranquillity in the face of death, 
and an invincible patience under torments still 
more dreadful than death itself; and all this ac- 
companied with lives free from all stain, and 

F 2 adorned 

death and resurrectioi^ of Christ, deserve some regard ^ , . 
though some writers, and particularly Orosius, have made al- 
terations and additions in the original narration of 1'ertul- 
UAN, that are too much adapted to diminish the credibility of 
thcKhole]. 
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CRN T- adorned with the constant practice of sublime vir- 
Part i.^^^- Thus wcFc thc MesscngcFs of the divine 
*'■ V ' ' ^ Saviour, the heralds of his spiritual and immortal 
kingdom, furnished for their glorious work, as 
the unanimous voice of ancient history so loudly 
testifies. The event sufficiently declares this ; for 
without these remarkable and- extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, no rational account can be given of 
the rapid propagation of the gospel throughout 
the world. 
^^}^ IX. What indeed contributed stiU further to 
municatcd this glorious cvcut, was, the power vested in the 
^1^^ *" apostles of transmitting to their disciples these 
miraculous gifts. For many of the first Christians 
were no sooner baptized according to Christ's 
appointment, and dedicated to thc service of God 
by solemn prayer, and the imposition of hands, 
than they spoke languages they had never known 
or learned before ; foretold future events, healed 
the sick by pronouncing the name of Jesus, re- 
stored the dead to life, and performed many 
things above the reach of human power [d\. And 
it is no wonder if men, who had the power of com- 
municating to others these marvellous gifts, ap- 
peared great and respectable, wherever they ex- 
ercised their glorious ministry, 
^ts^orthc ^' Such then were the true causes of that 
gospel attri- amazing rapidity with which the Christian reli- 
Kutcdioab-gjQj^ spread itself upon earth ; and those who pre- 
tend to assign other reasons of this surprizing 
event, indulge themselves in idle fictions, which 
must disgust every att;entive observer of men and 
things. In vain, therefore, have some imagined, 
that the extraordinary liberality of the Christians 
to their poor, was a temptation to the more indo- 
lent and corrupt part of the multitude to em- 
brace 

[</j See Pfanneh^s learned treatise, De cbarismatibus uveJo- 
4iis miracuiosis antiquie ecclisuty published at Francforl^ 1683. 
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brace the gospel. Such malignant and superficial c s n t. 

Part I. 



reasoners do not consider, that those who em- ^" 



braced this divine religion exposed their Uves to 
the most imminent danger ; nor have they atten- 
tion enough to recollect, that neither lazy nor 
Ticious members were suffered to remain in the 
society of Christians. Equally vain is the inven- 
tion of those, who imagine, that the profligate 
lives of the Heathen priests was an occasion of 
the conversion of many to Christianity, For, 
though this might indeed give them a disgust at 
the religion of these unworthy ministers, yet it 
could not, alone, attach them to that of Jesus, 
which offered them from the world no other pros- 
pects than those of poverty, infamy, and death. 
The person who could embrace the gospel, solely 
firom the motive now mentioned, must have rea- 
soned in this senseless and extravagant manner : 
*• The ministers of that religion which I have 
** professed from my infancy, lead profligate 
" lives : therefore, I will become a Christian, 
** join myself to that body of men who are con- 
** demned by the laws of the state, and thus ex- 
^ pose my Ufe and fortune to the most imminent 
•* danger,'* 



C H A P. V, 

Qmcertdng the cdlamitons events that happened ta 

the cburcb. 

I« np'HE innocence and virtue that distinguish- The jcw^ 
X ed so eminently the lives of Christ's ser- g^"!^*.*^ 
▼ants, and the spotless purity of the doctrine they ^iLis in' 
taught, were not suflSicient to defend them against Palestine 
the virulence and malignity of the Jews. The priests 
and rulers of that abandoned people, not only 
loaded with injuries and reproach the apostles of 

F 3 Jesus, 
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CENT. Jesus, fend their disciples, but condemned as 
Part I. niany of them, as they could, to death, and cxe- 
* V * cuted in the most irregular and barbarous manner 
their sanguinary decretfs. The murder of Ste- 
phen, of James the son of Zebedee, imd of 
James, sumamed the yust^ bishop of Jerusalem^ 
furnish dreadful examples of the truth of what we 
here advance \e\ This odious malignity of the 
Jewish doctors, against the heralds of the gospel, 
was imdoubtedly owing to a secret apprehension 
that the progress of Christianity wovUd destroy the 
credit of Judaism, and bring on the ruin of their 
pompous ceremonies. 
Andaiwby H. The Jcws who lived out of Palestine^ in the 
th<»c in fo- Roman provinces, did not yield to thos^ of ^fru^ 
ra^ coun-^^^^ jj^ point of cruclty to the innocent disciples 
of Christ. We learn from the histoiy of the 
jicts of the Apostles y and other records of un- 
questionable authority, that they spared no la-» 
hour, but zealously seized every occasion of ani- 
mating, the magistrates against the Christians, and 
setting on the multitude to demand their destruc-* 
tion. The high priest of the nation, and the 
Jews who dwelt in Palestine^ were instrumental in 
exciting the rage of these foreign Jews ag^nst the 
infant church, by sending messengers to exhort 
them, not only to avoid all intercourse with the 
Christians, but also to persecute them in the most 
vehement manner [/]• For this inhuman order, 
they endeavoured to find out the most plausible 
pretexts ; and, therefore, they gave out, that the 
Christians were enemies to the Roman emperor, 

sihcd 

[e] The martyrdom of Stephin is recorded in the .]fc/x of the 
jlpostlesy vii. ^^ \ and that of James the son of Zebedss, Acts 
xii. 1,2-, that of James the Justy bishop oijerusalem^ is men- 
tioned by JosEPHUs in his Jewish Afttiquitt'eSy book xx. chap. 

viii. and by Eusebius, in his Eccies. History, book ii. chap, 
• ••• 
XX m. 

f /] See the Dialogue of Justin Marttr, with Tetpho the 
Jew, p. 51, 52, SZ' l^9' ^38- S'^- 
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nnce they acknowledged the authority of a cer- cent. 
tain person whose name was Jesus, whom Pit p a » t i. 
ULTE had punished capitally as a malefactor by a 
most righteous sentence, and on whom, never- 
theless, they conferred the royal dignity. These 
perfidous insinuations had the intended effect, 
and the rage of the Jews against the Christians 
was conveyed from father to son, from age to 
age ; so that the church of Christ had, in no pe- 
riod of time, more bitter and desperate enemies 
than that very people, to whom the immortal Sa* 
viour was more especially sent. 

ni. The Supreme Judge of the world did'"^*Jr*» 
not let the barbarous conduct of this perfidious na- ni hed for 
tion go unpunished. The most signal marks of *«"" ^^9^' 
divine justice pursued them, andt}ic cruelties they Christ 
had exercised upon Christ, and his discipk^, weye ^^ ^ ^^ 
dreadfully avenged. The God, who had for sq °^ "* 
many ages protected the Jews with an outr 
stretched arm, withdrew his aid. He permitted 
Jerusalem^ with its famous temple, to be destroy- 
ed by Vespasian and his son Titus, an innimier- 
able multitude of this devoted people to perish 
by the sword, and the greatest part of those that 
leqiained to groan under the yoke of a severe 
bondage. Nothing can be more affecdng than the 
account of tl4$ terrible event, and the circum- 
stantial description of the tremendous calamities 
which attended it, as they are given by Josephus, 
himself a Jew, and also a spectator of this horrid 
acene. From this period the Jews experienced, 
in every place, the hatred and contempt of the 
Gentile nations, still more than they had former- 
ly done. And in these their calamities the pre- 
dictions of Christ were amply fulfilled, and his di- 
yine mission further illustrated. 

IV. However virulent the Jews were against The ten 
the Christians, yet, upon many occasions, they ^cntil)n»r" 
Yfanted power to execute their cruel purposes. 

F4 This, 
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CENT. This was not the case with the Heathen nations ; 
Part i.^^id, therefore, from them the Christians suffered 
* V ^ the severest calamities. The Romans are said to 
have pursued the Christians with the utmost vio-^ 
lence in ten persecutions [g\ but this number is 
not verified by the ancient history of the church. 
For if, by these persecutions, such only are meant 
as were singularly severe and universal through- 
out the empire, then it is certain, that these 
amount not to the number above mentioned. 
And, if we take the provincial and less remark- 
able persecutions into the account, they far ex- 
ceed it. In the fifth century, certain C hristians were 
led by some passages of the holy scriptures, and by 
one especially in the Revelations [A], to imagine 
that the church was to suffer ten c^amities of a 
most grievous nature. To this notion, therefore, 
they endeavoured, though not all in the same way, 
to accommodate the language of history, even 
against the testimony of those ancient records, 
from whence alone history can speak with autho-^ 
rity [i]. ' 
Uws made V. Nero was the first emperor who enacted laws 
c^UtLns! against the Christians. In this he was followed by 
DoMiTiAN, Marcus Aj^toninus the philosopher^ 
Severus, and the other emperors who indulged 
the prejudices they had imbibed aj;ainst the dis- 
ciples of Jesus. All the edicts of these different 
princes wfere not, however, equally unjust, nor 
made with the same views, and for the same rea- 
sons. Were they now extant, as they were col- 
lected by the celebrated lawyer Domitius, in his 
book concerning the duty of a Proconsul y they 

would 

[^] The learned J. ALBERt Fabrtcids has given us a list of 
the authors that have written concerning these persecutions, in 
his Lux Evangelii orbi univtrso exoritns^ cap. vii. p. 133. 

>] Revel. \\u. 14. 

V] See SuLpiTius Severu^, book ii. ch. xxxiii. as also ArvTiN 
Z)t civitate D€i\ book xviii. ch. lii. 
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would undoubtedly cast a great light upon the cent. 

Part I, 



history of the church, under the persecuting em- ^ 



catMct 



perors [k]. At present we must, in many cases, 
be satisfied with probable conjectures, for want of 
more certain evidence. 

VI, Before we proceed further in this part of Tj,g 
our history, a very natural curiosity calls us to of the per- 
enquire, how it happened that the Romans, who^'*^'^®^ 
were troublesome to no nation on account of their am by the 
religion, and who suffered even the Jews to live^**°**°^ 
under their own laws, and follow their own me- 
thod of worship, treated the Christians alone with 
such severity ? This important question seems still 
morendifficultto be solved, when we consider, that 
the excellent nature of the Christian religion, and 
its admirable tendency to promote both the pub- 
lic welfare of the state, and the private felicity of 
the individual, entitled it, in a singular manner, to 
the favour and protection of the reigning powers. 
One of the principal reasons of the severity with 
which the Romans persecuted the Christians, not- 
withstanding these considerations, seems to have 
been the abhorrence and contempt with which 
the latter regarded the religion of the empire, 
"Which was so intimately connected with the form, 
and indeed, with the very essence of its political 
c:onstituti<)d,'>; For, though the Romans gave an 
unlimited toleration to all religions which had 
nothing in their tenets dangerous to the conunon- 
wealth, yet they would not permit that of their 
ancestors, which was established by the laws of 
the Stat?, to b^ turned into derision, nor the 

people 

[k'] The CoUection of tbe impenal edicts against the Chri- 
stians, made bj Domitius, and now lost, is mentioned by Lac- 
T%MTius, in his Divine Institutes^ book v. chap. xi. Such of 
these edicts as have escaped the ruins of time, are learnedly il- 
lustrated by Franc. Balduinds, in a small treatise entitled, 
Commentarium ad etiicta veterum principum Romanorum de 
Christianii, Of which a second edition was pubHshed by Mr 
CcMDLiNG, at Hall^ 1727. 
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CENT, people to be drawn away from their attachment 
Part i.^^ ^^' Thesc, howevcr, were the two things 
< ' M ' " ' which the Christians were charged with, and that 
justly, though to their honour. They dared to 
ridicule the absurdities of the Pagan superstition^ 
and they were ardent and assiduous in gaining 
proselytes to the truth. Nor did they only attack 
the religion of Rome^ but also all the different 
shapes and forms under which superstition appear-* 
ed in the various countries where they exercised 
their ministry. From hence the Romans conr 
eluded, that the Christian sect was not only unr 
supportably daring and arrogant, but, moreover* 
an enemy to the public tranquillity, and every 
way proper to excite civil wars and commotions 
in the exrpire. It is, probably, on this account, 
that Tacitus reproaches them with the odious 
character o{ haters of mankind [/], and styles the 
religion of Jesus a destructive superstition ; f^id that 
Suetonius spe^s of the Christians, and their doc*, 
trine, in terms of the same kind [i»]. 
Other cMj^ VII. Another circumstance that irritated the; 
^^**^ Romans against the Christians, was the simplicity 
uoM. of their worship, which resembled in nothing the 
sacred rites of any other people. The Christians 
had neither sacrifices, nor temple^, nor images, 
nor oracles, no|r sacerdotal orders jvland this was 
sufficient to bring upon them the reproaches of 
an ignorant multitude, who imagined that there 

^oul<^ 

[/] Annal. lib. jcv. cap. xliv*. 

\m\ In Nerone^ cap. xvi. These odious epithets, wfaick 
Tacitus gives to the Christians and their religion, as like- 
wise the langxiage of Suetonius, who calls Christianity a 
poUofwus or maltgnant superstition {maiefica superstitio)^ are 
founded upon the same reasons. A sect, which not only could 
not endure, but even laboured to abolish, the religious systems 
of the Romans, and also those of all the other nations of the 
universe, appeared to the short-sighted and superficial observers 
of religious matters, as enemies of mankind, and persons posses- 
Hid with a mortal hatred of all the human race. 
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could be no religion without these. Thus theyc e n t. 
were looked upon as a sort of Atheists ; and, by p ^ ][\ 1^ 
the Roman laws, those who were chargeable with ' — r— ^ 
Atheism were declared the pests of human society. 
But this was not all : the sordid interests of a mul- 
titude of lazy and selfish priests were immediately 
connected with the ruin and oppression of the 
Christian cause. The public worship of such an 
immense number of deities was a source of sub- 
sistence, and even of riches, to the whole rabble 
of priests and augurs, and also to a multitude of 
merchants and artists. And as the progress of 
the gospel threatened the ruin of this religious 
trafloc, and the profits it produced, this raised up 
tiew enemies to the Christians, and armed the 
rage of mercenary superstition against their lives 
aiMi their cause [n\. 

VIII. To accomplish more speedily the ruin of^^ ^^ 
the Christians, those whose interests were incom- lumniet 
pQtible with the progress of the gospel, loaded •p'^^ *• 
them with the most opprobrious calumnies, which gifnst ^e 
were too easily received as truth, by the credu- christians 
lous and unthinking multitude, among whom they 
Were dispersed with the utmost industry. We 
find a large account of these perfidious and ill- 
grounded reproaches in the writings of the first 
defenders oflthe Christian cause [0]. And these, 

indeed, 

[ji] This observation is verified by the story of Demstmuc 
ihe alver-smith, Acts xix.'lj. and by the following passage in 
the 97th letter of the xth book of Pliny's epistles j " The 
** temples .which were almost deserted y begin to be frequented 
^ again \ and the sacred rites, which have been long neglect- 
^ ed, are again performed. — The victims, which have had hi- 
** therto few purchasers^ begin to come again to the mar- 
?«ket,"&c. 

[0] See the laborious work of Chmst. Kortholt, entitled, 
Psganus obtrectator^ seu de calumniis GentUium in Cbristia^ 
Ins ; to which may be added, Jo. Jag. Holdricus, De calum- 
mis GentUium in Cbristianos, published at Zuricby in 8vo in the 
jcar 1744, 
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CENT, indeed, were the only arms they had to oppose 
p A m T 1-^^^ truth ; since the excellence of the gospel, and 
* y -> the virtue of its ministers and followers, left its 
enemies no resources but calumny and persecu- 
tion. Nothing can be imagined, in point of vi- 
rulence and fury, that they did not employ for 
■ the ruin of the Christians. They even went so 
far as to persuade the multitude, that all the ca- 
lamities, wars, tempests, and diseases that afflic- 
ted mankind, were judgments sent down by the 
A^giy gods, because the Christians, who con-> 
temned their authority, were suffered in the em- 

The PH. P^"^l>]- 

yushinents I^? The * various kinds of punishments, both 
and judicial capital and corrective, which were employed 
^^st the against the Christians, are particularly described 
Christians, by Icamed men who have written professedly upr 
on that ^subject [^]. The forms of proceeding, 
used in their condemnation, may be seen in the 
j4cts of the Martyrs^ in the letters of Pliny and 
Trajan, and other ancientmonuments [r]. These 
judicial forms were very different at different 
times, and changed naturally, according to the 
mildness or severity of the laws enacted by the 
different emperors against the Christians. Thus^ 
at one time, we see the most diligeQt search made 
after the followers of Christ ; «t another, all 
perquisition suspended, and positive accusation 
and information only allowed. Under one reign 
we see them, upon their being proved Christians, 
or their confessing themselves such, immediately 
dragged away to execution, unless they prevent 
their punishment by apostasy ; imder another, w^ 

see 

[^] Sec Arnobius Contra gentes. 

[^] See for this purpose Ant. Gallonius, and Gasp. Sa- 
gittarius, De cruciatibus martyrum* 

( r\ See Bohmer, 'juris Eccies, Protestant, torn. iv. lib.v. 
Decretal, tit. I. sect. 32. p. 617. 
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inhuman magistrates endeavouring to compel cent. 
them, by all sorts of tortures, to renounce their p a » t t 
profession. ' ^ 

X. They who, in the perilous times of the Martyrs 
church, fell by the hand of bloody persecution, ^^^^'^^ 
and expired in the cause of the cfivine Saviour, 

were called martyrs ; a term borrowed from the 
sacred writings, which signifies witnesses^ and thus 
expresses tlvs glorious testimony which these mag- 
nanimous believers bore to the truth. The title 
of confessors was given to such, as, in the face of 
death, and at the expence of honours, fortune, 
and all the other advantages of the world, had 
confessed with fortitude, before the Roman tri- 
bunals, their firm attachment to the religion of 
Jesus. The veneration that was paid to both 
martyrs and confessors is hardly credible. The 
distinguishing honours and privileges they enjoy- 
ed, the authority with which their counsels and 
decisions were attended. Would furnish ample mat- 
ter for a history apart ; and such an undertaking 
might be highly useful in many respects. There 
was, no doubt, as much wisdom as justice in treat- 
ing with such respect, and investing with such 
privileges, these Christian heroes; since nothing 
was more adapted to encourage others to suffer 
with cheerfidness in the cause of Christ. But, as 
the best and wisest institutions are generally per- 
verted by the weakness or corruption of men, from 
their original purpose ; so the authority and privi- 
leges granted, in the beginning, to martyrs and con- 
fessors, became, in process of time, a support to 
superstition, an incentive to enthusiasm, and a 
source of innumerable evils and abuses. 

XI. The first three or four ages of the church Thdr nnm 
were stained with the blood of martyrs, who suf-^^* 
fcred for the name of Jesus. The greatness of 

their number is acknowledged by all who have ^ 
competent acquaintance with ancient history, and 

who 
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CENT, ^ho have examined that matter with any degree 
Pa at I. of impartiality. It is true^ the learned Dodwell 
has endeavoured to invalidate this unanimous de# 
cision of the ancient historians [/], and to dimi- 
nish considerably the number of those that suffered 
death for the gospel. And, after him, several 
writers have maintained his opinion, and asserted^ 
that whatever may have been the calamities that 
the Christians^ in general, suffered for their at- 
tachment to the gospel, very few were put to 
death on that account. This hypothesis has been 
warmly opposed, as derogating from that divine 
power wMch enabled Christians to be &ithful 
even unto death, and a contrary one embraced^ 
which augments prodigiously the niunber of these 
heroic sufferers. Here, no doubt, it wiU be wise 
to avoid both these extremes, and to hold the 
middle path, which certainly leads nearest to the 
truth. The martyrs were less in number than 
several of the ancient and modem writers have 
supposed them to be ; but much more nimierous 
than DoDWELL and his followers are willing to 
believe. And this medium will be easily admitted 
by such as have learned from the ancient writers, 
that, in the darkest and most calamitous times of 
the church, all Christians were not equally nor 
promiscuously disturbed, nor called before the 
public tribunals. Those who were of the lowest 
rank of the people, escaped the best ; their obscu- 
rity, in some measure skreened them from the 
fury of persecution. The learned and eloquent, 
the doctors and ministers, and chiefly the rich, af- 
ter the confiscation of whose fortunes a rapa- 
cious magistracy were perpetually gaping, these 
were the persons the most exposed to the dan- 
gers of the times. 

[/] Sec Dodwell's dissert atioti, De paucitate mart^'rum^ ki 
his Distertationcj Cyprionictc, 
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Xn. The actions and sayings of these holy cent. 
martyrs, fh)m the moment of their imprisonment p ^ /^ l 
to their last gasp, were carefully recorded, in or- ' — 77—* 
der to be read on certain days, and thus proposed ^^*^^ 
as models to future ages. But few, however, of 
these ancient acts are come down to our times [/]; 
die greatest part of them having been destroyed 
during that dreadful persecution which Diocle- 
tian carried on ten years, with such fury, against 
the Christians. For a most diligent search was 
then made after all their books and papers ; and 
all of them that were found were committed to 
the flames. From the eighth century down- 
wards, several Greek and Latin writers endeavour- 
ed to make up this loss, by compiling, with vast 
labour accounts of the lives and actions of the 
ancient martyrs. But the most of them have given 
us little else than a series of fables, adorned with 
profusion of rhetorical flowers, and striking ima- 
ges, as the wiser, even among the Romish doctors, 
frankly acknowledge. Nor are those records, 
that pass under the name of martyrologyy worthy 
of superior credit, since they bear the most evi- 
dent marks both of ignorance and falsehood. So 
that, upon the whole, this part of Ecclesiastical 
History, for want of ancient and authentic monu- 
ments, is extremely imperfect, and necessarily at- 
tended with much obscurity. 

XTTT> It would have been surprising, if under The parse- 
such a monster of cruelty as Nero, the Christians ^"J'5?crT 
had enjoyed the sweets of tranquillity and free- 
dom. But this was far from being the case ; for 
this perfidious tyrant accused them of having set 
fire to the city of Rome^ that horrid crime, which 

he • 

\C\ Such of those acts as arc worthy of credit have been col- 
lected by the learned Ruin art us, into one volume in folio, of a 
nwdcratc size, entitled, Selecta et sincera martyrum octa^ Am- 
itelod. 17 13. The hypothesis of Dopwell is amply refuted 
in a laboured preface which the author has prefixed to this 
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c E N T. he himself had committed with a barbarous plea- 
p A 1 T I. ^^^^* ^ avenging this crime upon the innocent 
< ^ ■■> Christians, he ordered matters so, that the punish-^ 
ment should bear some resemblance to the of- 
fence. He, therefore, wrapped up some of them 
in combustible garments, apd ordered fire to be set 
to them when the darkness came on, that thus, 
like torches, they might dispel the obscurity of the 
night ; while others were fastened, to crosses, or 
torn to pieces by Wild beasts, or put to death in 
some such dreadful manner. This horrid perse- 
cution was set on foot in the month of November 
[w], in the 64th year of Christ, and in it, accor^ 
ding to some ancient accounts, St Paul and St 
Peter suffered martyrdom; though this latter 
fact is contested by many, as being absolutely 
irreconcileable with chronology [ixf]. The death 
of Nero, who perished miserably in the year 68, 
put an end to the calamities of this first persecu*- 
tion, under which, during the space of four years^ 
the Christians suffered every sort of torment and 
affliction, which the ingenious cruelty of their 
enemies could invent. 

XIV. Learned men are not entirely agreed cori- 

^diiTpcT- cerning the extent of this persecution under Nero, 

•ecution. Somc confuie it to the city of Romey while others 

represent it as having raged throughout the whole 

empire. The Litter opinion, which is also the 

most ancient [x], is undoubtedly to be preferred; 

as 

[1/] Sec, for a farther illustration of this point of chronolo- 
gy, two French Dis«enations of the very learned Alpuonsc 
de ViGNOLEs, concerning the cause, and the commencement of 
the persecution under Nero, which are printed in IVIassok^s 
lliitoire critique de la ripublique Jes lettres^ torn. viri. p. 74'"^ 
1 17. torn. tx. p. 172 — 186. See also Toinard Ad Lactantium 
de mortibus perstquut^ p. 398. 

[tu] See I'lLLEMONT, Histoire des empereursy tcm. i. p. 564. 
Bakatier, De successione Romanor, Fcntif. cap. v. p. 60. 

f*] This opinion was first dcfer.ded by Franc. Baldoiw, 
in his Comni, ad cdicia w:f>cra:or in Cbristianosy p. 27, 28. 

After 
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as it is certain, that the laws enacted against the cent. 

I. 

Part If. 



Christians, were enacted against the whole body, ^* 



and not against particular churches, and were con- 
secjuently in force in the remotest provinces* 
Tlxe authority of Tertullian confirms this, who 
tells us, that Nero and Domitian had enacted 
la^vs against the Christians, of which Trajan had, 
in part, taken away the force, and rendered them, 
irt some measure, without effect [y]. We shall 
n.ot have recourse for a further confirmation of this 
opinion, to that famous Portuguese or Spanish in- 
scription, in which Nero is praised for having 
purged that province fromthe new superstition ; since 
that inscription is justly suspected to be a mere 
forgery, and the best Spanish authors consider it 
fts such \%\. But we may, however, make one 
observation, which vrXi tend to illustrate the point 
in question, and that is, that, since the Christians 
were condemned by Nero, not so much on ac- 
VoL I» G count 

After him Launoius maintained the same opinion in hi$ 
Diiseri. qui Sulpitii Siveri locus de prima martyrum Galliet 
ifocba vindkatur^ sect. i. p. 139, 140. torn. ii. parti.o/>^. This 
opinion, however, is still more acutely and learnedly defended 
^ DoDWELL, in the xith of his Dissert ationei Cypr'ianiccc, 
[. jp] Apologet. cap. iv. p. 46. according to the edition of PIa- 

VBUCAMP. 

[s] This celebrated inscription is published by the learned 

GnuTSHUS, in the first volume of his inscriptions, p. ccxxxviii. 

lu 9. It must, however, be observed, that the best Spanish 

writers dare not venture to defend the genuineness and autho- 

nty of this inscription, as it has not been seen by any of them, 

nd vras first produced by Ctriac of Ancona, a person uni- 

Tcrnlly known to be utterly unworthy of the least credit. We 

shall add here the judgment which the excellent historian of 

Spain, Jo. DE Ferrer AS, has given of this inscription, in his 

W mire generate d* Espagne^ torn. i. p. 192. " Je ne puis 

"•m'emf^cher (says he) d'observer que Cyriac d'Ancone 

** fiit le premier qui publia cctte inscription, et que c'est de lui 

** que les antres Pont Ur^e \ mais comme la foi de cet Ecrl- 

^ vain e)t suspect au jugement de tous les savans, que d^ail- 

IcuTS il n'y a ni vestige, ni souvenir, de cette inscription dans 

ks places od Ton dit qu' elle s' est trouvce, et qu' on ne scait 

ou la prendre a present, chacun pcut en porter le jugement 

** qu^ voudra," 
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CENT, count of their religion, as for the falsely-imputed 
Pa r t 1. crime of burning the city [a]^ it is scarcely to be 
^ V - ^ imagined, that he would leave unmolested, even 
beyond the bounds of Rome^ a sect whose mem- 
bers were accused of such an abominable deed. 
The pcrsc- XV, Though, immediately after the death of 
dS^Domi- Nero, the rage of this first persecution against the 
tian- Christians ceased, yet the flame broke out a-new 
in the year ninety-three or ninety-four, under Do- 
MiTiAN, a prince little inferior to Nero in all 
sorts of wickedness [b]. This persecution was oc- 
casioned, if we ma;y give credit to Hegesippus, by 
the fears that Domitian was under of losing 
the empire [c] ; for he had been informed, that, 
among the relations of Christ, a man should 
arise, who, possessed of a turbulent and ambitious 
spirit, was to excite commotions in the state, and 
aim at supreme dominion. However that may 
have been, the persecution renewed by this un- 
worthy prince was extremely violent, though his 
untimely death put a stop to it, not long after it 
commenced. Flavius Clemens, a man of con- 
sular dignity, and Flavia Domitilla, his niece, 
or, as some say, his wife, were the principal mar- 
tyrs that suffered in this persecution, in which 
also the apostle John was banished to the isle of 
Patmos. Tertullian, and other writers, inform 
us, that, before his banishment, he was thrown 
into a caldron of boiUng oil, from whence he 
came forth, not only living, but even unhurt. 
This story, however, is not attested in such a 
manner, as to leave no remaining doubt about 
its certainty [d.'] 

[a] Sec Theod. Ruinart, Fraf. ad acta martyrum uncera 
€t s electa^ ^» 3 1 » &c. 

\h'\ Idem, Prof, ad acta martyrum^ &c. f. 33. Tbom. Itti- 
Gius^ Select is Histor» EccL Cafitt, Saec. i. cap. vi. seen. p. 331. 

[r] £usEB. Hist. EccL lib. iii. cap. xix, xx. 

[</] Sec MosheimV Syntagma diuert. ad bistoriam ecc/es, 
pertinintium^ p. 497— 546. 
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PART n. 

The Internal History of the Church, 



CHAPTER L 



Cc^92taim?\s^ an account of the state o/*Learning and 

Philosophy, 

^ T|F we had any certain or satisfactory account c e^n t. 
jI of the doctrines which were received among? a r t h. 
the wiser of the eastern nations, when the light of' ^ ' 
the gospel first rose upon the world, this .WQuld philosophy 
contribute to illustrate many important points in >» the east 
the ancient history of the church* , But the case"^n5y " 
js quite otherwise : the fragments of the ancient ^^own. 

oriental philosophy that are come down to us, 
are, as every one knows, few in number, and, 
such as they are, they yet require the diligence, 
erudition, and sagacity of some learned man, to 
collect them into a body, to arrange them with 
iDethod, and to explain them with perspicui- 
ty w. 

II. The doctrine of the ma^i^ who believed the^^P^^^"*' 
universe to be governed by two principles, the one thePcrsians 
good, and the other evil, flourished in Persia. Their chaUeans, 

r tt 1 11 1 and Arabi- 

toil0wers, however, were not all agreed concern- 

G 2 ing 

{/] The history of the oriental philosophy by Mr Stanley, 
tWgh it is not void of all kind of merit, is yet extremely de- 
fcctiYc. That learned author is so far fronf having exhausted 
fe subject, that he has left it, on the contrary, in many places 
wholly untouched. The history of philosophy, published in 
^^ttinany, by the very learned Mr Brucrer, is vastly prefcra- 
We to Mr Staklst^s work *, and the German author, indeed, 
auch superior to the English one, both in point of genius and 
of erudition. 



ans. 
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CENT, ing the nature of these principles [/] ; but this 
Part hA^^ ^^^ prevent the propagation of the main doc- 
<— V ' trine, which was received throughout a consi- 
derable part of Asia and Africa^ especially among 
the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Syrians, and Egyp- 
tians, though with different modifications, and 
had even infected the Jews themselves [g]. The 
Arabians at that time, and even afterwards, were 
more remarkable for strength ani courage, than 
for genius and sagacity j nor do they seem, ac- 
cording to their own confession [A], to have ^x^ 
quired any great reputation for wisdom and phir 
losophy before the time of Mahomet, 
LmTfUic ^* From the earliest times, the Indians were 
Indians and distinguished by their taste for sublime know- 
Egyptians, jg^gg ^nd wisdom. We might, perhaps, be able 
to form a judgment of their philosophical tenets, 
if that most ancient book, which they looked 
upon as partifcularly sacred, and which they caU 
veda^ or the law, were brought to light, and 
translated into some known language. But the 
accounts which are given of this remarkable bo(^, 
by those who have been in the Indies^ are. so 
various and irreconcileable with each otfa^, 
that we must yet wait for further satisfaction on 
this head [/.] As to the Egyptians, they were 

divided, 

[/] Sec Hyde^s History of the Religion of the Ancient Pgr- 
sians^ a work full of erudition and disorder, and interspciscd 
i\ith conjectures of the most improbable kind. 

[^] See a treatise of Jo. Christoph. Wolf, published at 
Hamburgh in 1707, under the title of Manicbieismus ante Ma* 
fiicbitos. Set slso MosHEiyi'*! observations upon CvDwohTuhlm^ 
telltctuai System of the Universe^ p. 328. 423. 

[/>] See Abulpharaius, De Moribus Arabutn^ published by 
PococK.. 

[/] I have lately heard that this most important, and long* 
expected book has been acquired by some French Jesuits, who 
are missionaries in the Indies, and \\ho have sent It over to 
the king of France's library. It is also said, that It is al- 
ready translated, or will be so inimediately. See Lettre du P* 

Calmettt 
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^vided, as every one knows, into a multitude of c e n t. 

I. 
p A R T 11. 



:$ects and opinions [k] ; so that their labour seems ^' 



exceeding firuitless, who endeavour to reduce the 
philosophy of this people to one system, 

IV. But of all the different systems of philoso- The onen- 
phy that were received in Asia and Africa about ^ piuioto^ 
the time of our Saviour, none was so detrimental ^ y ^^ 
to die Christian religion as that which was styled called. 
gnosis^ or science, L e, the way to the true know^ 
ledge of the JOteity^ and which we have above call- 
.ed the Qriental doctrine^ in order to distinguish it 
fiom the Grecian philosophy. It was from the bo- 
som of this pretended oriental wisdom, that the 
diie& of those sects, which, in the three first 
centuries, perplexed and afflicted the Christian 
church, originally issued forth. These supercili- 
ous doctors, endeavouring to accommodate to the 
tenets of, their fantastic philosophy, the pure, the 
simple, and sublime doctrines of the Son of God, 
^brought forth, as the result of this jarring compo- 
sition, a multitude of idle dreams and fictions, and 
imposed upon their followers a system of opinions, 
which were partly ludicrous, and partly perplexed 
with intricate subtilties, and covered over with 
impenetrable obscurity. The ^ncieiK doctors, 
both Greek and Latin, Avho opposed these sects, 
considered them as so many branches that de- 
lived their origin from the Platonic philosophy. 
But this was pure illusion : An apparent resem- 
blance between certain opinions of Plato, and 
some of the tenets of the eastern schools, deceived 
these good men, who had no knowledge but of 
the Grecian philosophy, and were absolutely ig- 
norant of the oriental doctrines. Whoever com- 

G 3 pares 

f^lmeiU a M. de Cartigny^ dans les Lettres edifi antes et curi^ 
£US€S des Missions Etrangeres^ xxi. Rccueil^ p. 455. as also 
Reemeii xxiii. p. 161. 

[^ j See MosheimV Observations on the Intellectual System^ 
^» in his Latin translation of that work, torn. i. p* 415- 
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CENT, pares the platonic and gnostic philosophy toge- 
p A R T Ti. ^h^^» ^^^'^^ easily perceive the wide difference that 
< V '' there is between them. 

The first V. The first principles of the oriental philoso- 
ofoas^phi- phy seem perfectly consistent with the dictates of 
losophy. reason; for its first founder must imdoubtedly 
have argued in the follo^^dng manner : " There 
are many evils in this world, and men seem 
impelled by a natural instinct to the practice 
" of those things which reason condemns; but 
" that eternal mind from which all spirits derive 
" their existence, must be inaccessible to all kinds 
" of evil, and also of a most perfect and benefi- 
" cent nature ; therefore the origin of those evils, 
" with which the universe abounds, must be 
sought somewhere else than in the Deity. It 
cannot reside in him who is all perfection ; and 
" therefore it must be without him. Now, there 
is nothing without, or beyond the Deity, but 
matter; therefore matter is the centre and source 
of all evil, of all vice." Having taken for 
granted these principles, they proceeded fur- 
ther, and affirmed, that matter was eternal, and 
derived its present form, not from the will of the 
Supreme God, but from the creating power of 
some inferior intelligence, to whom the world 
aiid its inhabitants owed their existence. As a 
proof of this assertion, they alleged, that it was 
incredible, that the Supreme Deity, perfectly 
good, and infinitely removed from all evil, 
should either create or modify matter, which is 
essentially malignant and corrupt, or bestow up- 
on it, in any degree, the riches of his wisdom and 
liberality. They were, however, aware of the 
insuperable difficulties that lay against their 
system ; for when they were called to explain, in 
an accurate and satisfactory manner^ how this 
rude and con-upt matter came to be arranged 
into such a regular and harmonious frame as that 
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of the universe, and, particularly, how celestialc e n T, 
spirits were joined to bodies formed out of its p ^ j\ ji, 
malignant mass, they were sadly embarrassed,' - m ' 
and found, that the plainest dictates of reason de- 
clared their system incapable of defence. In 
this perplexity, they had recourse to wild fictions 
and romantic fables, in order to give an account 
of the formation of the world, and the origin of 
mankind, 

VI. Those who, by mere dint of fancy and^^^pJJ^ 
invention, endeavour to cast a light upon obscure phcr» divi- 
points, or to solve great and intricate difficulties, ^^^^^^*' 
are seldom agreed about the methods of proceed- 
ing ; and, by a necessary consequence, separate 
into <tfFerent. sects. Such was the case of the 
oriental philosophers, when they set themselves 
to explain the difficulties mentioned above. 
Some imagined two eternal principles from whence 
all things proceeded, the one presiding over lights 
and the other owtv matter; and by their perpetu- 
al conflict, explained the mixture of good and evil 
that appears in the universe. Others maintain- 
ed, that the being which presided over matter, 
was not an eternal principle, but a subordinate in- 
telligence, one of those whom the Supreme God 
produced from himself. They supposed that this 
being was moved, by a sudden impulse, to re- 
duce to order the rude mass of matter, which lay 
excluded from the mansions of the Deity, and 
also to create the human race. A third sort fell 
upon a system different from the two preceding, 
and formed to themselves the notion of a trium- 
virate of beings, in which the Supreme Deity was 
distinguished both from the material^ evil prin- 
ciple^ and from the creator of this sublunary 
world. These, then, were the three leading sects 
of the oriental philosophy, which were subdivided 
into various factions, by the disputes that arose 
Vhen they came to explain more fully their re- 

G 4 spective 
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CENT, spective opinions, and to pursue them into al| 
Part II. their monstrous consequences. These multiplied 
* V ■ ^ divisions were the natural and necessary conse- 
quences of a system which had no solid founda- 
tion, and was no more, indeed, than an airy 
phantom, blown up by the wanton fancies of 
self-sufficient men. And that these divisions did 
really subsist, the history of the Christian sect^ 
that embraced this philosophy abundantly testifies. 
Their opi- vil. It IS, howcvcr, to be observed, that, as 
^emiii^*^ all these sects were founded upon one common 
i>«^y- principle, their divisions did not prevept ^eir 
holding, in comn^on, certain opinions concern- 
ing the Deity, the universe, the human race, and 
several other subjects. They were all, therefore, 
imanimous in acknowledging the existencQ of 
an eternal nature, in whom dwelt the fulness of 
wisdom, goodness, and all' other perfections, an4 
of whom no mortal was able to form a complete 
idea. This great being was considered by them 
as a most pure and radiant ligbt^ diffused through 
the immensity of space, which they called />/<?rom/i, 
a Greek word, which signifies fulness; and they 
taught concerning him, and his operations, the 
following things : " The eternal nature^ infinite- 
" ly perfect, and infinitely happy ,' having dwelt 
** from everlasting in a profound solitude, and in 
" a blessed tranquillity, produced, at length, from 
" itself two minds of a different sex, whicli re- 
" sembled their supreme parent in the most per^ 
** feet manner. From the prolific union of 
'* these two beings others arose, which were also 
** followed by succeeding generations; so that, 
" in process of time, a celestial family was formed 
^^ mXh^ plercma\j\. This divine progeny, being 

" immu- 

8i"* [/] It appears highly probable, that the apostle Paul 
had an eye to this fantastic mythology, when, in the first 
chapter cf lus First epistle to Timcthj^ vcr. 4. he exhorts hini 

not 
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** immutable in its nature, and above the powet c e n t- 

** of mortality, was called, by the philosophers, p ^ ]^ ^ jy 

^* nson [/Ti]," a term which signifies, in the Greek 

language, an eternal nature. How m^ny in 

number these aons were, was a point much con* 

troverted among the oriental sages. 

VIU. 

not to give heed tofahhs and endless genealogies^ which mini* 
J ler questions^ &c. 

C* [«f] The word «i<Jf, or aon^ is commonly used by tlie 
Greek writers, but in different senses. It^ signification in the 
^i^ostic system is not extremely evident, and several learned 
xnen have despaired of finding out its true meaning. A<*nr, or 
^roff, among the ancients, vi2S used to signify the age of man, 
or the duration of human life. In after times, it was employed 
"by philosophers to*ex press the duration of spiritual and invi- 
sible beings. These philosophers used the word ;^«y^, as the 
xneasure of corporeal and changing objects ^ and m'mfj as t^ie 
measure of suph as were immutable and eternal. And as 
God is the chief of those immutable beings which are spiri- 
tual, and, consequently, not to be perceived by our outward* 
senses, his infinite aiid eternal duration was expressed by the 
term tum^ or aon^ and that is the sense in which that word is 
|iow commonly understood. It was, however, afterwards 
attributed to other spiritual and invisible beings \ and the ori- 
ental philosophers, who lived about the time of Christ^s 
Vppearance upon earth, and made use of the Greek language, 
understood by it the duration of eternal and immutable things, 
the s^ce^ or period of time in which they exist. Nor did the 
variations, through which this word passed, end here \ from 
expressing only the duration of beings, it was, by a metonomy^ 
employed to signify the beings themselves. Thus the Supreme 
Being was called «r«r, or aon^ and the angels distinguished 
also by the title ol icons. All this will lead us to the true 
meaning of that word among the Gnostics. They had formed 
to themselves the notion of an invisible and spiritual world, 
composed of entities or virtues^ proceeding from the Supreme 
being, and succeeding each other at certain intervals of time, 
so as to form an eternal chain^ oli which our world was the ter- 
minating link 5 a notion of eternity very different from that 
of the Platonists, who represented it as stable, permanent, 
9nd void of succession. To the beings that formed this eter- 
pal chain, the Gnostics assigned a certain term of duration, and 
a certain sphere of action. Their terms of duration were, at 
first, ci'led tuSftf, and they themselves i)rcrc afterwards meto- 
hmicfflly distmguished by that title. 
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c E K T. VIII. " Beyond the mansions of ligbt^ where 
p ^ J*^ ,1 " dwells the Deity with his celestial offspring, 
' — ^r— ' " there lies a rude and unwieldy mass of matter^ 
thcori^^of '* agitated by innate, turbulent, and irregular 
thii world. " motions. One of the celestial natures descend- 
" ing from the pleroma^ either by a fortuitous 
" impulse, or in consequence of a divine com- 
" mission, reduced to order this unseemly mass, 
" adorned it with a rich variety of gifts, created 
" men, and inferior animals of different kinds, to 
" store it with inhabitants, and corrected its ma- 
" lignity by mixing with it a certain portion of 
" light, and also of a matter celestial and divine. 
" This creator of the world is distinguished from 
" the Supreme Deity by the name of demiurge. 
" His character is a compound of shining quali- 
ties, and insupportable arrogance ; and his ex- 
cessive lust of empire effaces his talents and his 
" virtues. He claims dominion over the new 
" world he has formed, as his sovereign right ; 
" and, excluding totally the Supreme Deity 
" from all concernment in it, he demands from 
" niankind, for himself and his associates, divine 
" honours." 

XII. " Man is a compound of a terrestrial 
thrsutTilld" ai^d corrupt body, and a soul which is of 
destination " cclcstial origiu, aud, in some measure, ai^ 
^f Hunan « emanation from the divinity. This nobler 
" p^rt is miserably weighed down and encum-i 
" bered by the body, which is the seat of all 
" irregular lusts and impure desires. It is this 
*' body that seduces the soul from the pursuit of 
** truth, and not only turns it from the contem- 
" plation and worship of the Supreme Being, so 
" as to confine its homage and veneration to the 
" Creator of this world, but also attaches it to 
terrestrial objects, and to the immoderate pur- 
suit of sensual pleasures, by which its nature 
is totally polluted. The sovereign mind em- 

" ploys 
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** ploys Various means to deliver his offspring cent. 
•* from this deplorable servitude, especially the ^• 
** -ministry of divine messengers, whom he sends ■ ^ * ^, » 
to enlighten, to admonish, and to reform the 
human race. In the mean time, the impe- 
rious demiurge exerts his power in opposition to 
*• the merciful purpose of the Supreme Being, 
*• resists the influence of those solemn invitations 
•* by which he exhorts mankind to return to him, 
•* and labours to efface the knowledge of God in 
** the minds of intelligent beings. In this con- 
** flict, such souls, as, throwing off the yoke of 
•* the creators and rulers of this world, rise to 
•* their Supreme Parent, and subdue the turbu- 
** lent and sinful motions, which corrupt matter 
*' excites within them, shall, at the dissolution 
** of their mortal bodies, ascend directly to the 
** pleroma. Those, on the contrary, who remain 
** in the bondage of servile superstition, and cor- 
** nipt matter, shall, at the end of this life, pass 
** into new bodies, until they awake from their 
•* sinful lethargy. In the end, however, the 
" Supreme God shall come forth victorious, tri- 
" umph over all opposition, and, having deli- 
** vered from their servitude the greatest part of 
" those souls that are imprisoned in mortal 
" bodies, shall dissolve the frame of this visible 
** world, and involve it in a general ruin. After 
•* this solemn period, primitive tranquillity shall 
** be restored in the universe, and God shall reign 
" with happy - spirits, in imdisturbed felicity, 
** through the everlasting ages." 

X. Such were the principal tenets of the orien- 9^**^ J«^- 
tal philosophy. The state of letters and pjiiloso-phyf 
phy among the Jews comes next under consi- 
deration ; and of this we may form some idea 
from what has been said already concerning that 
nation. It is chiefly to be observed, that the 

dark 
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CENT, dark and hidden science, which they called the 

i T n ^^^^^^^^ ^^"'^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ taught and inculcated 
by many among that superstitious people [n]. 
This science, in many things, bears a strong re- 
semblance to the oriental philosophy ; or, to 
speak more accurately, it is indeed that same phi- 
losophy accommodated to the Jewish religion, 
and tempered with a certain mixture of truth. 
Nor were the doctrines of the Grecian sages un- 
known to the Jews at the period now before us ; 
sincjc, from the time of Alexander the Great; 
some of them had been admitted, even into the 
Mosaic religion. We shall say nothing concern^ 
ing the opinions which they adopted from the 
philosophical and theological systems of the Chal-% 
deans, Egyptians, and Syrians [o]. 
»j^^j^of ^^ Ibe Greeks, in the opinion of most 
Uaming in writers, werc yet in possession of the first rank 
Greece among the jiations that cultivated letters and 
philosophy. In many places, and especially at 
Athens^ there were a considerable number of men 
distinguished Ijy their learning, acuteness, and 
eloquence ; philosophers of all sects, who taught 
the doctrines of Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, and 
Epicurus ; rhetoricians also, and men of geniu«^ 
who instructed the youth in the rules of eloquence, 
and formed their taste for the liberal arts. So that 
those who had a passion for the study of ora- 
tory, resorted in multitudes to the Grecian 
schools, in order to perfect themselves in that 
noble science. Alexandria^ in Egypt^ was also 

much 

[«] See Jo. Franc. Boodbi Introductio in His/or iatm 

Phi/of, 'Hebr<c&rum j and also the authors which B. Wour 

' mentions with encomiums, in his Bibiiotbeca Hebraica^ torn, 

* • • 

lU. 

[o] See Jo. Franc. Buddef, Introductio in Hisioriam Pbihs. 
Htbra:orum ; as also the authors recommended by Wqlf in \^\ 
Bih!ti,:h0ca Hchraicay torn. iii. 
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much frequented for the same purpose, as a great cent. 
number of the Grecian philosophers and rhetori- p ^ i* t ii. 
cians dwelt in that city. ^— v — ' 

XII. The Romans also, at this time, made a ^t Rome 
shining figure among the polished and learned 
nations. All the sciences flourished at Rome. 
The youth of a higher rank were early instruct- 
ed in the Greek language and eloquence. From 
thence they proceeded to the study of philosophy, 
and the laws of their country ; and they finished 
their education by a voyage into Greece^ where 
they not only gave the last degree of perfection to 
their philosophical studies, b\it also acquired that 
xefined wit and elegance of taste, that served to 
set off their more solid attainments in the most 
advantageous manner [/>]. None of the philo- 
sophical sects were more in vogue among the 
Romans than the epicureans and the academics, 
which were peculiarly favoured by the great, who, 
soothed by their doctrines into a false security, 
indulged their passions without remorse, and con- 
tinued in their vicious pursuits without terror. 
During the reign of Augustus, the culture of 
polite learning, and of the fine arts, was held in 
great honour, and those that contributed with 
xeal and success to this, were eminently distin- 
guished by that prince. But after his death learn- 
ing languished without encouragement, and was • 
neglected, because the succeeding emperors were 
more intent upon the arts of war and rapine, than 
those more amiable arts and inventions that are 
the fruits of leisure and peace. 

Xni. With respect to the other nations, such in the other 
as the Germans, Celts, and Bretons, it is certain, °*^°'"- 
that they were not destitute of learned and inge- . 

nious 

* 

[p] Sec Pagakani Gaudentii Liber de Philosophic apud 
Roma not initio et progressu, in Tertio Fasciculo Uova CqU 
^tionit Variorum Scriptorum. Halae, 1717. 
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CENT nious men. Among the Gauls, the people of* 
p ^ ^j I, Marseilles had long acquired a shming reputation 
for their progress in the sciences [y] ; and there 
is no doubt, but that the neighbouring countries 
received the benefit of their instructions. Among 
the Celts, their druids, priests, philosopher^, and 
legislators were highly remarkable for their wis- 
dom ; but their writings, at least such as are yet 
extant, are not sufficient to inform us of the na- . 
ture of their philosophy [r]. The Romans, in- 
deed, introduced letters and philosophy into all 
the provinces which submitted to their victorious 
arms, in order to soften the rough manners of the 
savage nations, and form in them, imperceptibly, 
the sentiments and feelings of humanity [s\. 



CHAP. 11. 

Concerning the Doctors and Ministers oftbe Cburcb^ 
and its form of government. 

The nec«. I. HT'HE great end of Christ's mission was 

KrtacEcn A ^^ ^^"^ ^^ Universal church, gathered 
out of all the nations of the world, and to extend 
the limits of this great society from age to age. 
But, in order to this, it was necessary, first, to 
* appoint extraordinary teachers^ who, converting 
the Jews and Gentiles to the truth, should erect, 
every where, Christian assemblies ; and then, to 
estabhsh ordinary ministers^ and interpreters of the 

di\dne 

[y] See the Histoire Liter aire de la Trance par des Religieux 
Bfnedictins, Dissert. Prelim, p. 42, &c., 

[r] Jac. Martin, Religion des Gaulois, li\T. i. cap. xxi. p^ 

[/] JovKNAL, Satir. XV. ver. iio. 

** Nunc totus Graias nostrasque habet orbis Athenas, 
*' Gallic caussidicos docuit facunda Britannos, 
" Dc conduccndo loquitur jam Rhctore Thule.'* 
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divine will, who should enforce, and repeat the cent. 

P A R T If. 



doctrines delivered by the former, and maintain 



the people in their holy profession, and in the 
practice of the Christian virtues. For the best 
system of religion must necessarily either dwindle 
to nothing, or be egregiously corrupted, if it is 
not perpetually inculcated and explained by a 
regular and standing ministry. 

!!• The extraordinary teachers, whom Christ Extraordi- 
employed to lay the foundations of his everlasting °*^^^**' 
kingdom, were the twelve apostles, and the se- 
venty disciples, of whom mention has been made 
above. To these the Evangelists are to be added, 
by which title those were distinguished whom the 
apostles sent to instruct the nations, or who, of 
their own accord, abandoned every worldly at- 
tachment, and consecrated themselves to the 
sacred office of propagating the gospel [/]. In 
this rank, also, we must place those, to whom, 
in the infancy of the church, the marvellous 
power of speaking in foreign languages which 
Xhey had never learned, was communicated from 
mbove. For the person to whom the divine omni- 
potence and liberality had imparted the gift of 
tongues, might conclude, with the utmost assu- 
rance, from the gift itself, (which a wise being 
ivould not bestow in vain,) that he was appointed 
"by God to minister unto the truth, and to employ 
his talents in the service of Christianity [u]. 

ni. Many have vmdertaken to write the history The autho- 
of the apostles [w], a history which we find '^'^y °^ ^*^« 
loaded with fables, doubts, and difficulties, when*^^"^' 

we 

[/] Sec St PaulV Epistle to the Ef>hesians^ iv. lu As also 
EusEB. Hist, Eccies. lib. iii. cap. xx.xvii. 

[it] 1 Cor. xiv. 22. 

[w] The authors who have written concerning the apostles, 
arc enumerated by Sagittarius in his Introduction to Ecclesi. 
«'icir/ History^ ch. L p. 2. and also by BupD^KUS, in his treatise, 
V€ EccJtsia jip09tolica^ p. 674. 
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c E N T. we pursue it further than the books of the 'intxt 
Part h. Testament, and the most ancient writers in the 
^ V ' Christian church. In order to have a just idea 
of the nature, privileges, and authority of the 
apostolic function, we must consider an apostle as 
a person who was honoured with a divine com- 
mission, invested with the power of maldng laws^ 
oi controlling ami restraining the wickedwhen that 
was expedient, and of working miracles when 
necessary ; and sent to mankind, to unfold to tbcm 
t be divine will^ to open to them t be paths of salva- 
tion and immortality^ and to separate from tbe mul^ 
titudCy and unite in tbe bonds of one sacred society ^ 
tbose wbo were attentive and obedient to tbe voice 
of God addressed to men by tbeir ministry [at]- 
2^ ^* IV. The accounts we have of the seventy dis-» 
^ ciples are still more obscure than those of the a-« 
postles ; since the former are only once mentioned 
in the New Testament, (Luke x* i). The illustra-* 
tions that we have yet remaining, relative to their 
character and office, are certainly composed by the 
more modern Greeks, and, therefore, can have but 
little authority or credit ly}4 Their commission 
extended no farther than the Jewish nations, as ap-* 
pears from the express words of St Luke > though 
it is highly probable, that, after Christ's ascen-« 
sion, they performed the function of Evangelists, 
and declared the glad tidings of salvation, and 

the 

[*"] See Frkd. Spanheim, Df afiosfo/is et apostolatu, torn, iiif 
o/y>. p. 289. It is not without weighty reasons, and without 
having considered the matter attentively, that I have supposed 
the apostles invested with the power of enacting /aws. I am 
sensible that some very learned men among the modems have 
denied this power, but I apprehend they differ from mc rather 
in words than in any thing else. 

[j'j These accounts are to be seen at the end of three 
books concerning the life and death of Moses, which were 
discovered and illustrated by Gilb. Gaulminus, and repub- 
lished by Jo. Albert. Fabricius, in Jiis Bibliuth. Grarc. p* 

474- 
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the means of obtaining it, through different na- cent. 
tions and provinces. part n. 

V. Neither Christ himself, nor his holy*-; — w~^ 
apostles, have comloanded any thing clearly orll^^f^^l^ 
expressly conceniilig the external form of the the church 
chiirch, and the predse method, according to^f^'^" 
wUch it shoi^d be governed [z]. From this wechrisL 
Vol. L H may 

1^ [x] Those who imagine, that Christ himself, or the 

tpostles, by his direction and authority, appointed a certain 

fixed form of church-government, are not agreed what that 

Satm was. The principal opinions that have been adopted 

tipOQ this head may be reduced to the four following : The 

first is that of the Roman Catholics, who maintain, '^ That 

^ Cbrist^s intention and appointment was, that his'follow- 

" ers should be collected into one sacred empire, subjected to 

^ tke government of St Peter and his successors, and divid- 

" cd, like the kingdoms of this world, into several provinces 'y 

^ xbaXf in consequence thereof, Peter fixed the seat of 

^ ccdcfflastical dominion at Rome^ but aftenvards, to alleviate 

^ the burthen of his office, divided the church into three 

^ ffeat e r provinces, according to the division of the world at 

** that tune, and appointed a person to preside in each, who 

* WBt d^nified with the title oif»a trior cb ; that the European 

** patxiaich resided at Rome^ the Asiatic at y^ntiocby and the 

** Afiriran at Alexandria ; that the bishops of each province, 

^ unong whom also there were various ranks, were to re- 

**' ▼erencc the authority of their respective patriarchs, and 

^ that both bishops and patriarchs were to be passively sub- 

^ jcct to the supreme dominion of the Roman Ponti£F */* 

*I*his romantic account scarcely deserves a serious refutation. 

*Xhe second opinion concerning the government of the 

^hmchf makes no mention of a supreme bead^ or of patri- 

^uvtSf constituted by divine authority, but supposes that the 

^poitlet divided the Roman empire into as many ecclesias^ 

"^ical provinces as there were secular, or civil ones; that 

"^e metropo/itan bishop, i. e. the prelate, who resided in the 

^aj^tal city of each province, presided over the clergy of 

'^hat province, and that tlie other bishops were subject to 

\m authority. This opinion has been adopted by some of 

xbe most learned of the Ron^sh church f , and has also been 

favoured 

• • Sec LtON ALtATXUS, Dc perpetua conccns. Ecclcs. Orient, ct Occident, 
lib. u cap..ii. Motiifus, Ezercttat. Ecciesiast. lib. i. Hxer. i. 

t PiTEUt DC Maica, De concord, sacerdot. ct impcrit, lib. vi. caf>. i. 
'MotiNvf, Everc EccL lib. i. Ex. zviii. Paoi Critica in ancal. Berooii 

s^ A. zixvii. torn. L p. 29. 
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CENT, may infer, that the regulation of this was, in 
Part 11. ^ome measure, to be accommodated to the time, 

and 

favoured by some of the most emioent British diviDes %• Some 
Protestant writers of note have endeaYoured to prove that it is 
not supported by sufficient evidence }• The /ifrin/ opinion is, 
that of those who acknowledge, that, when the Christians be- 
gan to multiply exceedingly, meiropo/itans^ patriarchs ^ and 
archbishops were indeed created, but only by bum^m appoint- 
ment and authority ; though they confess, at the same time, 
that it is consonant to the orders and intention of Christ and 
his apostles, that, in every Christian church, there should be 
one person invested with the highest authority, and clothed 
with certain rights and privileges above the other doctors of 
that assembly. This opinion has been embraced by manj 
English divines of the first rank in the learned world, and al- 
so by many in other countries and communions. TYit fourth^ 
and last opinion, is that of the Presbyterians, who affirm, that 
Christ^s intention was, that the Christian doctors and mini- 
sters should all enjoy the same rank and authority, without 
any sort of pre-eminence or subordination, any distinction of 
rights and privileges. The reader will find an ample account 
of these yb</r di£Ferent opinions with respect to church-govern- 
ment in Dr MosheimV Larger History of the first century^ 
This learned and impartial writer, who condemns with reasoa 
the ^2/r/A opinion, as it is explained by those bigoted Puritans, 
who look upon all subordination and variety of rank amone 
the doctors of the church as condemnable and anti-christian, 
observes, however, with equal reason, that this opinion may 
be explained and modified so, as to reconcile the moderate a- 
betters of the episcopal discipline, with the less rigid Presby- 
terians. The opinion, modified by Dr Mosheim, amounts to 
this : *' That the Christian doctors are equal in this sense } 
^* that Christ has left no positive and special decree which 
'* constitutes a distinction among them, nor any divine com- 
** mandment by which those who, in consequence of the ap« 
*' pointments of human wisdom, are in the higher ranks, can 
*' demand, by a divine right, the obedience and submisrion of 
*' the inferior doctors, i^c, their abstaining from the exercise 
•* of certain functions,'* istc. 

The truth of the matter is, that Christ, by leaving this 
matter undetermined, has, of consequence, left Christian so- 
cieties a discretionary power of ipodelling the government of 

the 
\ Hammond, Diss, de Episcop. BtvBREct, Cod. Canon. Vet. Ecdcs. 

Vindic. lib. ii. cap. v. Com. ii. Pair. Apost, Usski^iDc Origine Episcop. 

cc ly^etropol. p. 20. 

§ Basnaob, Hitt. de 1* Eglise, torn. i. livr. i. cap. viii. BoiHMta, An« 

not. ad Pctnun de Marca dc concordia sacerd. ct imperii, p. 143. 
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and left to the wisdom and prudence of the chief c e n t. 
rulers, both of the state and of the church. If, p ^ i'^ n^ 
however, it is true, that the apostles acted by di- ^ / ■> 
Title inspiration, and in conformity with the com- 
mands of their biassed Master, (and this no Chris* 
tian can call in question), then it follows, that 
that form of government which the primitive 
churches borrowed from that of Jerusalem, the ^^ ^^w™ 
first Christian assembly established by the apostles church at 
themselves, must be esteemed as of divine insti- Jcnuakm. 
tudon* But from this it would be wrong to con-* 
elude that such a form is immutable, and 
ought to be invariably observed; for this a 
great variety of events may render impossible^ 
In those early times, every Christian church con- 
Htted of the people^ their leader s^ and the ministers^ 
or deacons ; and these, indeed, belong essentially 
to every religious society. The people were, 
iipjydoubtedly, the first in authority ; for the apos* 
ties shewed, by their own example, that nothing 
of moment was to be carried on or determined 
trithout the consent of the assembly [/?], and 
auch a method of proceeding was bodi prudent 
and necessary in those critical times. 

VL It was, therefore, the assembly of the^4"*|I^ 
people, which chose their own rul^:^ and teach- pie«> 
ers, or received them by a free and authoritative 
consent, when recommended by others. The 
same people rejected or confirmed, by their 
suffrages, the laws that were proposed by their 
rulers to the assembly ; excommunicated profli«- 
gate and unworthy members of the church, re* 
stored the penitent to^ their forfeited privileges^ 

H 2 passed 

tbe chuxcb in such a manner, as the circumstantial reasons of 
times, places, 6v. maj require \ and therefore, the wisest go- 
irermnent of the church, b the best ilnd the most divine \ and 
cVery Christian society has i. right to miike laws fbr itself, 
pstmded that these laws are consistent with charity and 
peace, and with the fundamental <lo6trindi and principles of 



[«j Acts L J5. Yk. 3. XV. 4. xxL 22« 
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c E N T. passed judgment upon the different subjects of 
II controversy and dissention, that arose in their 
-^ community; examined and decided the disputes 
which happened between the elders and deacons; 
and, in a word, exercised all that authority which 
belongs to such as are invested with the sovereign- 
power. 
Thtir obu- fhe people, indeed, had, in some measure, pur- 
^*^ chased these privileges, by administering to the 
support of their rulers, ministers, and poor, and 
by offering large and generous contributions, 
when the safety or interests of the community^ 
rendered them necessary. In these supplies, each 
one bore a part proportioned to his circum«» 
stances ; and the various gifts which were thus 
brought into the public assemblies, were called 
oblations^ 
A i)crfcct Vn. There reigned among the members of the 
m^^dir Christian church, however distinguished they 
primitive were by Worldly rank and titles, not only aa 
chriitians. amiable harmony, but also a perfect equality. 
This appeared by tht feasts of charity^ in which 
all were indiscriminately assembled; by the 
names of brethren and sisters^ with which they 
mutually saluted each other ; and by several cir- 
cumstances of a like nature. Nor, in this first 
century, was the distinction, made between Chris- 
tians, of a more or less perfect order, which took 
place afterwards. Whoever acknowledged Christ 
as the Saviour of mankind, and made a solemn 
profession of his confidence in him, was imme- 
diately baptized and received into the churchy 
But, in process of time, when the church began 
to flourish, and its members to increase, it was 
thought prudent and necessary to divide Chris^ 
tians into two orders, distinguished by the names 
of believers and catechumens. The former were 
and m" those, who had been solemnly admitted into the 
ciiumcu*. church by baptism, and in consequence thereof^ 
were instructed in all the mysteries of religion, 

had 
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had access to all the parts of divine worship, and cent. 
were authorized to vote in the ecclesiastical assem- p ^ i'r it 
blies. The latter were such as had not yet been \ m - ^ 
dedicated to God and Chrjst by baptism, and 
wete, therefore, admitted neither to the pubUc 
prayers, nor to the holy communion, nor to the 
iscclesiastical assemblies. 

VIIL The rulers of the church were called '^«"^«» 
fXihtt presbyters [*], or bishops^ which two titles diurdu 
are, in the New Testament, undoubtedly applied 
to the same order of men [c]. These were per- 
8on3 of eminent gravity, and such as had distin- 
guished themselves by their superior sanctity and 
merit £d]. Their particular functions were not Prc*bytcr8, 
always the same; for while some of them con- *": ^^*^^* 
fined their labours to the instruction of the peo- 
pie, others contributed in different ways to the 
edification of the church. Hence the distinction 
between teaching and ruling presbyters has been 
adopted by certain learned men. But if ever 
this distinction existed, which I neither affirm 
nor deny, it certainly did not continue long ; 
since it is manifest that St Paul requires, that all 
bishops or presbyters be qualified, and ready to 
teach and instruct [e]. 

IX. Among the first professors of Christianity, '^^p^o- 
there were but few men of learning; few, who^ ^* 

H3 had 

8jP [b'] The word Prefbyterj or elder, is taken from the 
Jevnsh institution, and signiiies rather the venerable prudence 
IBid wisdom of old age, than age itself. 

£r] Acts XX. 17, 28. Phil. i. 1. Tit. i. 5, 7. i Tim. iii. i. 

[y] I Tim. iii. i. Tit. i. 5. 

\f\ I Tim. iii. 2, &c. See concerning the word presbyter^ 
the illustrations given by the learned Vitringa, De synagogu 
vetere^ lib. iii. part I. cap. i. p. 699 \ and by the venerable 
Jo. JliNfo. Ca&pzovius, in his Exerc. in Episi, ad Hehrceos ex 
Pbilone^ p. 499. As to the presbyters themselves, and the 
iwtiire of thrir office, the reader will receive much satisfaction 
from tht accounts that are given of that order by BuoOiCus, 
Pr EccUsia Jlpottolica^ cap. vi. p. 7X9. and by the most learn- 
ed Pf AFfioSy be originibus juris eccles, p. 49. 
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CBN T.had capacity enough to insinuate into the 
PAi^TiL^f^ gross and ignorant multitude, the know* 
* - V -' ledge of divine things. God, therefore, in his inr 
finite wisdom, judged it necessary to raise up, 
in many churches, extraordinary teachers, who 
were to discourse in the public assemblies, upon 
the various points of the Christian doctrine, and 
to treat with the people, in the name of God, as 
guided by his direction, and clothed with his 
authority. Such were the Prt^bets of tbe New 
Testament |y], an order of men, whose commis- 
sion is too much limited by the writers who 
confine it to the interpretation of the books of 
the Old Testament, and especially the prophe^ 
cies [^]. For it is certain, that they, who 
claimed the rank of Prophets^ were invested with 
the power of censuring publicly such as had beei]\ 
guilty of any irregularity. But, to prevent the 
abuses, that designing men might make of this 
institution, by pretending to this extraordinary 
character, in order to execute unworthy ends, 
there were always present, in the public audito^ 
ries, judges, divinely appointed, who, by certain 
and infallible marks, were able to distinguish the 
false prophets from the true. This order of pro^ 
pbets ceased, when the want of teachers, which 
gave rise to it, was abundantly supplied. 
i>cacons of X. The church was, undoubtedly, provided 

the church r ^t_ -l • • -^"l • r* • •^' ^ 

atjcrusa- fr^m the bcginmng with mtenor mmisters or 
^"n- deacons. No society can be without its servants, 
and still less such societies as those of the first 
Christians were. And it appears, not only proba- 
ble, but evident, that the young men^ who car- 
ried 

[/] K.om. xiii. 6. i Cor. xii. 28. xiv. 3. 29. and Epli. it. 
II. 

[g] See Mosheim's Dissertation De Hits qui Prophet/e vo- 
eaniur in Novo Fadere^ which is to be found in the second vo- 
lume of his Syntagma Dissertationum ad Historiam Ecc/es, per* 
iincnUum. 
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ricd away the dead bodies of Ananias andc e n t. 
SapphirA, were the subordinate ministers, or^^^^^n^ 
deacons of the church of yerusalem^ who attended ^ v ' 
tJie apostles to execute their orders [b]. These 

j&rst 
{AJ Acts V. 6. 10. 

Those who may be surprised at roy affirming, thtt the 
j^UHg men^ mentioned in the passages here referred to, were 
the deacons^ or ministers of the church of Jerusalem^ are de« 
sired to consider, that the words »iMrt^» hmmm, i. e, young 
jff#«, are not always used to determine the age of the persons 
to whom they are^ applied, hut are frequently employed to 
point out their q^es^ or functions, both by the Greek and 
Xiatiii writers. The same rule of interpretation, that diver- 
sifies the sense of the word presbyter (which, as all know, sig- 
snfies sometimes the ff# of a person, and, at other times, his 
Jmmiion)^ is manifestly applicable to the word before us. As, 
therefore, by the title of pretbyters^ the heads, or rulers of a 
society are pointed out, without any regard to their age ; so, 
by the ttrm youtig men^ we are often to understand ministers^ or 
/«rvtf«//, because subh are generally in the flower of yodth. 
This interpretation may be confirmed by examples, which are 
not wanting, even in the New Testament. Christ himself 
seems to attribute this sense to the word n»>n^u Luke 
zxii. 26. i /ud^mp U yfiSf^ yt/tHm mt i ntirtftf Our Saviour ex- 
plains the term f/ui^m, by the word nyufamt and it therefore 
signifies ^ presbyter^ or ruler : he also substitutes, a little after 
i WmmI*, in the place of twnf^ty which confirms our inter- 
pretation in the most unanswerable manner. So that foilan 
and wttirtft are not here indications of certain ages, but of 
certain functions, and the precept of Christ amounts to this : 
" He that performs the office of a presbyter or elder among 
^ yon, let him not think himself superior to the ministers, or 
** deacons.'* The passage of i Pet. v. 5. is still more express to 
oar purpose: Ofntmg vUrt^, iwiUynk rt^s w^^vUfnc- It is evident 
from the preceding verses, that ^r^/^^r/^r here is the name of an 
office, and points out a raler,or teacher of the church ; and that 
the term M^rtfn is also to be interpreted, not young men in 
point of age, but the minuiers^ or servants of the church. St 
Peter, having solemnly exhorted the presbyters not to abuse 
the power that was committed to them, addresses his discourse 
to the ministers, or deacons of the church : ** But likewise, ye 
'* younger, i. e. ministers and deacons, despise not the orders of 
'* the presbyters or elders, but perform cheerfully whatsoever 
** they command you.** In the same sense does St Luke employ 
this term, Acts v. 6. 10. and his n^f«t and n«wVjM« are, un- 

H 4 doubtcdly. 
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c E N T. first deacons of the church, being chosen foom 
Part h. ^™^^S ^^c Jcws, who wcie bom in Palestme^ 
<■■ V . > were suspected by the foreign Jews of pajtiality 
in distributing the oflferings which were present- 
ed for the support of the poor [i]. To remedy, 
therefore, this disorder, seven other deacons were 
chosen, by order of the apostles, and empk^ed 
in the service of that part of the church of yem- 
salem^ which was composed of the foreign Jews 
converted to Christianity. Of these new mini- 
sters, six were foreigners, as appears by their 
names j the seventh was chosen out of the Pro- 
selytes, of whom there were a certain number 
among the first Christians at Jenualcm^ and to 
whom it was reasonable, that some regard should 
be shewn, in the election of the deacons, as well 
as to the foreign Jews. All the other Christian 
churches followed the example of that of yeru^ 
saletn^ in whatever related to the cboice and office 
of the deacons. Some, particularly the eastern 
churches, elected deaconesses^ and chose, for that 
purpose, matrons or widows of eminent sanctity, 
who also ministered to the necessities of the poor, 
and performed several other offices, that tended 
to the maintenance of order and decency in the 
church [k]. 
Biktopc. -^^ Such was the constitution of the Christian 

church in its infancy, when its assemblies were 

neither 

doubtedly the deacons of the church of Jerusalem^ of whom 
the Greek Jews complain afterwards to the apostles, (Acts 
vi. I, &c.) on account of the partial distribution of the alms. I 
might confirm this sense of the vioxd. young men^ by numberless 
citations from Greek and Roman writers, and a variety of au- 
thors, sacred and profane \ but this is not the proper place for 
demonstrations of this nature. 

[i] Acts vi. I, &c. 

[k'\ For 'an ample account of the deacors and deaconestes o£ 
the primitive church, see Zeigler, De diaconis et diaconusis^ 
cap. 19. p. 347. Basnagii j^nnaL Poiit, Eccles. ad A, xxxvJ 
tpm. i. p. 450. fiiNGHAM Orig. Ecdes. lib. ii. cap. xx. 
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neither numerous nor splendid. Three or four cent. 

Pa aT n. 



presbyters, men of remarkable piety and wisdom, ^ 



hiled these small congregations in perfect liar- 
mony, nor did they stand in need of any president 
or superior to maihtain concord and order where 
DO dissensions were known. But the number of 
the presbyters and deacons increasing with that 
of the churches, and the sacred work of the mi- 
nistry growing more painful and weighty, by a 
numbcur of additional duties, these new circum- 
stances required new regulations. It was then 
judged necessary, that one man of distinguished 
gravity and wisdom should preside in the council 
of presbyters, in order to distribute among his 
colleagues their several tasks, and to be a center 
££ union to the whole society^ This person was, 
at.fivst, styled the an^el [/] of the church to which 
hit belonged, but was afterward distinguished by 
the name of bishops or inspector ; a name bor- 
Towed from the Greek language, and expressing 
the principal part of the episcopal function, which 
was to inspect into, and superintend the affairs 
of the church. It is highly probable, that the 
church of yeruscdem^ grown considerably no- 
merous, and deprived of the ministry of the 
apostles, who were gone to instruct the other 
nations, was the first which chose a president or 
bishop. And it is no less probable, that the 
other churches followed by degrees such a re- 
spectable example. 

XII. Let none, however, confound the bishops The natnre 
of this primitive and golden period of the church ^o^^^di^^ 
with those of whom we read in the following ages, nity in this 
For, though they were,botfi distinguished by the*^*^* 
^me name, yet they differed extremely, and that 
in many respects. A bishop, during the first and 
second century, was a person who had the care of 

one 

[/] Rcv.ii. 3. 
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c E N T.one Christian assembly, which, at that time, waa^ 
Part n. generally speaking, small enough to be contained 
* V —' in a private house. * In this assembly he acted, 
not so much with the authority of a master^ as 
with the zeal and diligence of a faithful servant. 
He instructed the people, performed the several 
parts of divine worship, attended the sick^ and 
inspected into the circumstances and supplies of 
the poor. He charged, indeed, the presbyteis 
vrith thd performance of those duties and services, 
which tne multiplicity of his engagements ren- 
dered it impossible for him to fulfil ; but had not 
the power to decide or enact any thing without 
the consent of the presbyters and people. And, 
though the episcopal office was both laborious and 
singularly dangerous, yet its revenues were ex- 
tremely small, since the church had no certain 
income, but depended on the gifts, or oblatiofu 
of the multitude^ which were, no doubt, incon* 
siderable, and were, moreover, to be divided 
l)etween the bi?hops, presbyters, deacons, an4 
poor. 
The origin Xin, The power and jurisdiction of the bi-r 
^ndd^ shops were not long confined to these narrow 
piicopi. limits, but soon extended themselves, and that 
by the following means. The bishops, who lived 
in the cities, had, either by their own ministry, or 
that of their presbyters, erected new churches in 
the neighbouring towns and villages. These 
churches, continuing under the inspection and 
ministry of the bishops, by whose labours and 
counsels they had been engaged to embrace the 
gospel, grew imperceptibly into ecclesiastical 
provinces, which the Greeks afterwards called 
dioceses. But as the bishop of the city could not 
extend his labours and inspection to all these 
churches in the country and in the villages, so 
he appointed certain suffragans or deputies to 
govern and to instruct these new societies j an^ 

they 
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they were distinguished by the title of rior^wo^/jO b n T. 
i. e. country bishops. This order held the mid- p ^ J*^ ^^ 
die rank between bishops and presbyters, being '■ v *^ 
inferior to the former, and superior to the lat-^ 
ter. 

XrV. The churches, in those early times, were whether 
entirely independent ; none of them subject to «>unciii u4 
any foreign jurisdiction, but each one governed ^aJ^t^ 
by its crwn rulers and its own laws. For, though be placed in 
the churches founded by the apostles had thisj^^"^ 
particular deference shewn them, that they were 
consulted in difficult and doubtful cases ; yet they 
had no juridical authority, no sort of supremacy 
over the others, nor the least right to enact laws 
for them. Nothing, on the contrary, is more e- 
:vident than the perfect equality that reigned a- 
mong the primitive churches; nor does there 
even appear, in this first century, the smallest 
trace of that association of provincial churches, 
from which C4>uncils and metropolitans derive their 
origin. It was only in the second century that 
the custom of holding councils commenced in 
Greece^ from whence it soon spread through the 
other provinces [wi]]. 

XV. The principal place among the Christian The prma- 
doctors, and among those also, who by their wri- ^ ^^^' 
tings were instrumental in the progress of the and 2^* 
truth, is due to the apostles and certain of their <ii^»p^«- 
disciples, who were set apart and inspired by God, 
to record the actions of Christ and his apostles. 

The 

[m] The meeting of the chiirch oijerusaiem^ mentioned in the 
^vth chapter of tne Acts, is commonly considered as the Jirst 
Christian council. But this notion arises £rom a manifest abuse 
^ the word council. That meeting was only of one church \ 
(nd, if such a meeting be called a council^ it will follow, that 
there were innumerable councib in the primitive times. But 
CTcrj one knows, that a council is an assembly of deputies, or 
commissioners, sent from several churches associated by certain 
boodf in a s;eneral body, and therefore the supposition above 
Ventioned falls to the ground. 
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CENT. The writings of these holy men, which are com-* 
'• jj prehended in the books of the New Testament, 
are in the hands of all who profess themselves 
Christians. Those who are desirous of particular 
information with respect to the history of these 
sacred books, and the arguments which prove 
their divine authority, their genuineness, and pu, 
rity, must consult the learned authors who have 
written professedly upon that matter [n]. 
The time XVI. The opinions, or rather the conjectures^ 
I^^^^ of the learned, concerning the time when the 
fad. books of the New Testament were collected in- 
to one volume, as also about the authors of that 
collection, are extremely different. This imr 
portant question is attended with great and almost 
insuperable difficulties to us in these latter 
times [o]^ It is, however, sufficient for us to 
know, that, before the middle of the second cen- 
tury, the greatest part of the books of the New 
Testament were read in every Christie society 
throughout the world, and received ^ a divine 
rule of faith and manners, Hence it appears, 
that these sacred writings were carefully separ-« 
ated from several human compositions upon the 
same subject, either by some of the apostles them^ 
selves, who lived so long, or by their disciples and 
successors, who were spread abroad through all 
nations [/>], We are well assured [^], that the 

four 

[//] For the history of the books of the New Testament, see 
particularly Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Bib/roth, Gnec, lib. iv. cap. v. 
p. 122 — 227. The same learned author has given an accurate 
list of the writers, who have defended the divinity of these sa- 
cred books in his Delectus Argumentorum et Syllabus Scripto- 
rum pro vtrit, relig, Christjame, cap. xxvi. p. 502, 

[oj See Jo. Ens, Bibliotbeca S, seu Diatriba de lihrorum N* 
T. Canone^ published at Amsterdam^ in 1710 ^ as also Jo. Mill* 
Proh^omen, ad Nov, Test. sect. i.p. 23. 

[/&] See Frick.ios, Decura Veteris Eccleria circa canon, cap, 
iii. p. %6» 

[f ] This is expressly affirmed by Eusebxus, in the xxivtt\ 
chapter of the third book of his Ecclesiastical History. 
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fimr gospels were collected during the life of St c E n t. 
John, and that the three first received the appro- p ^ jj,. n^ 
mtion of this divine apostle. And why may we ^-'^v ■■' 
HOt suppose that the other books of the New 
Testament were gathered together at the same 
time? 

XVn. What renders this highly probable is^ Apocryphal 
that the most urgent necessity required its being o^g ^^u^" 
done. For, not long after Christ's ascension ing?. 
into heaven, several histories of his life and doc- 
trines, full of pious frauds and fabulous wonders, 
were composed by persons, whose intentions, 
perhaps, were not bad, but whose writings dis- 
covered the greatest superstition and ignorance. 
Nor was this all : productions appeared which 
were imposed on the world by fraudulent men, 
as the writings of the holy apostles [r]. These 
apocryphal and spurious writings must have pro- 
duced a sad confusion, and rendered both the 
history and the doctrine of Christ uncertain, had 
not the rulers of the church used all possible care 
and diligence in separating the books that were 
truly apostolical and divine from all that spurious 
trash, and conveying them down to posterity in 
one volume. 

XVIII. The writer, whose fame surpassed that 9Jj["""' 
of all others in this century, the apostles excepted, ^0^°^. ° 
mw Clemens, bishop of Rome. The accounts 
^hich remain of his life, actions, and death, are 
&r the most part uncertain [j]. Two Epistles to 

the 

[r] Such of these writings as are yet extant have been carc- 
iully collected by the learned Fabricius, in his Codex Apo- 
tryphus Nomi TeJtamen/t\ which work is published in two vo- 
lumes. Many ingenious and learned '^^servations have been 
ttade on these spurious books by the celebrated Beaosobri:, in 
yuHiitoire Critique dei dogmtt de Manichie^ livr. ii. p. 337, 
&c. 

[/] After TiLLSMOHT, G>teleriu8, and Grabs have gi- 
vieti some accounts of this great num. And all that has 

been 
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CENT, tbe Corinthians [/], written in the Greek, have becil 
Paet II. attributed to him, of which the second has been 
* V " ■' looked upon as spurious, and the ^rr^ as genuine, 
by many learned writers [u]. But even this lat- 
ter seems to have been corrupted and interpolat- 
ed by some ignorant and presumptuous author, 
^ who appears to have been displeased at observing 
a defect of learning and genius in the writings of 
so great a man as Clemens [w]. 
*^^dy XIX. The learned are now unanimous in re- 
attributed garding the other writings which bear the name 
to him. q£ Clemens, viz. tbe Apostolic Canons, tbe Apos^ 
tolic Constitutions, tbe Recognitions of Clemens and 
Clementina [x], as spurious productions ascribed 

been said concerning him by the best and most credible wHtefs^ 
has been collected bj RoNDiNitik, in the first of two booklf 
published at Rome, in the year 1706, under the following dtie^ 
Ubriduo de S, Clemente, Fapa, et Mar tyre, ej usque BanJica im 
urbe Roma. 

[/] J. A. Fabriciu5, in the vth chapter of the fborth bbMi: 
of his Bibiiotbeca Graca, mentions the editions that have \iibii 
given of St Clement^s epistles. To this account we must tulil 
Uie edition pubUshed at Cambridge^ in 17 18, which is preferable 
to the preceding ones in many respects. 

8^ f f/j See the ample accoimt that is given of these two 
Greek epistles of Clemens by the learned Dr Laronek., in die 
first volume of the second part of his valuable woi^ entitled, 
7be Credibiltty of tbe Gospel History, &c. &c. 

[w] See J. Baft. Cotelbrii Patres Apost. torn. i. p. ijj^ 
and Bernard! Adnotatiunculig in Clement em, in the last edition 
of these fatbers, published by Le Clerc. The learned Wottom 
has endeavoured, though without success, in his observations tnr 
the epistles of Clemens, to refute the annotations above men- 
tioned. 

fiS* [*] Besides these writings attributed to Clemens, We mkj 
reckon two epistles which the learned Wetstein found in ft 
Syriac version of the New Testament, which he took the pain» 
to translate from Syr2%c into Latin, and has subjoined both 
the original and the translation to his famous edition of the- 
Greek Testament, published at Amsterdam in two volumes 
in folio in the years 1751, and 1752. The title prefixed tcr 
these epistles is as follows : Duac Epistolje 5. dementis Ro» 
mani, Discipuli Petri Apostoli, quas ex Codici Manoscripto^ 
Novi Test. Syriaci nunc primutti erutas, cum veraone Latina- 

adpoata. 
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by some impostor to this venerable prelate, in^ e n t. 
>rder to procure them a high degree of autho-p^,iT n. 
rity [y]. The Apostolical C/wm>«x, which consist of' 
figbty-five ecclesiastical laws^ contain a view of 
the church government and discipline received a- 
mong the Greek and Oriental Christians in the 
Micond and third century. The eight books of 
itipostolical Constitutions are the work of some au- 
jtere and melancholy author, who, having taken 
it into his head to reform the Christian worship, 
Mrhich he looked upon as degenerated from its 
mginal purity, made no scruple to prefix to his 
rules the names of the apostles, that thus they 
Slight be more speedily and favourably receiv- 
edTz]. The Recognitions of Cljemens, which^ 
iracr very little from the Clementina, are the 
witty and agreeable production of an Alexan- 
drian Jew, well versed in philosophy. They 

were 

■ipO ttU edidit Jo. Jacobus Wetstinius. The manu- 
ipiipt of the Syriac version, £rofii whence these epistles were 
taken, was procured by the eood offices of Sir James Por- 
KS&, a judicious patron of literature and mcA of letters, 
iriko^ at that time, was British ambassador at Constantinople. 
rbe authenticity of these epistles is boldly maintained by 
IK^rrsTxiN, and learnedly opposed by Dr Lardner, in a 
Disitrtstion upon the two Episties aicribedto Clement ofRome^ 
^muly fiuhluhed by Mr Wetsteim, &c. The celebrated Pro- 
Vbnbma 01 Franeher^ suspected also the spuriousness of 
ejnstles ^ see an account of his controversy with Wet- 
on that subject, in the Bib/iotb/que des Sciences et dtt 
Bmmm Artt^ torn. ii. p. 51. &c. p. 311. 

j[[^J For an account of the fate of these writings, and the 
editions that have been given of them, it will be proper to 
ro n su lt two Dissertations of the learned Ittigius *, the one 
/)# Fatribus Apostolicis^ which he has prefixed to his Biblio- 
tbica Patrtim Apoitolicorum; and the other, Df Pseudepigrapbis 
'^^ponoRcijf which he has subjoined to the Appendix of his 
fcook De Hgeresiarchis avi Apostolici. Sec sdso Fabricius''s 
^ib/ioiheca Gneca^ lib. ^v. cap. i. p. 31, &c. and lib. vi. 
ci^. L p. 4. 

[s] BuBiKos has collected the various opinions of the 
lamed concerning die jfyostoiical Canons and Constitutions^ in 
!»• liagojg in Tbeohfiamj par. II. ch. v. p. 746. 
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c E N T. yffere, written in the third century, with a desigii 
Part u.to answcF, in a new manner, the objections of 
I, .y j|.jjg Jews, Philosophers, and Gnostics, • against 
the Christian rehgion ; and the careful perusal of 
them will be extremely useful to such as are cu- 
rious of information with respect to the state of 
the Christian church in the primitive times [a]. 
^of'i^I XX. Ignatius, bishop of Antiocb, succeeds 
tioch. Clemens in the list of the Apostolic Fathers ^ 
among whom were placed such Christian doctors 
as had conversed with the apostles themselves, or 
their disciples. This pious and venerabfe maUi 
who was the disciple and familiar friend of the 
apostles, was» by the order of Trajan, brought 
to Rome^ and exposed to wild beasts in the public 
theatre, where he suffered martyrdom with the 
utmost constancy [A]. There are yet extant 
several epistles, attributed to him, ccHicemingf 
the authenticity of which there have been, how- 
ever, tedious and warm disputes amoilg the 
learned, which still subsist. Of these epistles^ 
seven are said to have been written by this enu-» 
nent martyr, during his journey from Antiocb to 
Rome; and these the most of learned men ac- 
knowledge to be genuine, as they stand in the 
edition that was published in the last century, 
from a manuscript in the Medicean library. 
The others are generally rejected as spurious* 
As to my own sentiments of this matter, though 
I am willing to adopt this opinion as preferable 
to any other, yet I cannot help looking upon the 

authei\ticity 

[tf ] See for a full account of this work, Mosheim's Disserta- 
tion, De turbatJ per recent lores Piatonivt EccVesiaj fifcct. 34* 
p. 174. 05* This Dissertation is in the first volume of that 
learned work which our author published some years ago, un- 
der the title of Syntagma Dissertationum ad Historiam Eccle* 
siasticjm pertinentium, 

{bj See TillemontV Memolres four ssrvir /' a Histoire de 
/' Egliscy torn. ii. par. II. p. 42—86. 
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authenticity of the Epistle to Polycarp as ex-C e^n t. 
tremely dubious, on account of the difference of p ^ , V n. 
style ; and, indeed, the whole question, relating ^ ■ ^ ■ ' 
to the epistles of St Ignatius in general, seems to 
me to labour under much obscurity, and to be 
embarrassed with many difficulties \c\. 

XXI. The Epistles to the Pbilippians, which is^^^^y^- 
ascribed, to Polycarp bishop of Smyrna, who, in 
the middle of the second century, suffered mar- 
tyrdom in a venerable and advanced age, is look- 
cii upon by some as genuine ; by others, as spu- 
rious; and it is no easy matter to determine this 
que^on \d\. The Epistle 0/* Barnabas was the 
production of some Jew, who, most probably, li- 
ved in this century, and whose mean abilities and 
superstitious attachment to Jewish fables shew, 
notwithstanding the uprightness of his intentions, 
^bat he must have been a very different person 
£roin the true Barnabas, who was St Paul's com- 
panion \e\. The work which is entitled. The Sbep^^fnal\m* 
Jberd of Hermas, because the angel, who bears 
X\Le> principal part in it, is represented in the form 
c^nd habit of a shepherd, was composed in the 
second century by Hermas, who was brother to 
[US bishop of Rome [/]. This whimsical and 
Vol. I. I visionary 

M For an account of this controversy, concerning the ge- 
leness of the epistles of Ignatius, it will be proper to con- 
the Bibliotbeca Graca, of FAnkicius, lib. v. cap. i. p. 38 

[d ] For an account of this martyr, and of the epistle attri- 

ted to him, see Tillemont^s Memoires, &c. vol. ii. par. II.' 
• 287 \ as also Fabricii Bibliotb, Gneca, lib. v. cap. i. p. 47. 

[#] See TiLLEMONT^s Memoires^ &c. vol. i. par. III. p. 
C43, iTnoius's Select. Hist. EcqUs, Capita, sect. I. cap. /. 
Kt 14. p. 173. and lib. v. cap. i. sect. 4. p. 4. 

[/] Thi« now appears with the utmost evidence from a 

^'Vj mcient fragment of a small book, concerning the canon 

^thc Holy Scnptures, wluch the learned Lud. Anton. Mct- 

^Toai published some years ago from an ancient manuscript 

xnthe fibrary at Milan, and which is to be found in the Antiq. 

baScar* meJii avi, torn, iii. diss, xliii. p. 853. 
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CENT, visionary writer has taken the liberty to invent 
Pa r t n. several dialogues or conversations between God 
< V ■ > and the angels, in order to insinuate, in a more 
easy and agreeable manner, the precepts which 
he thought useful and salutary, into the minds of 
his readers. But indeed, the (Uscouise, which her 
puts into the mouths of those celestial beings, i^ 
more insipid and senseless than what we com- 
monly hear among the meanest of the multi- 
tude [g]. 
J*^K^ XXn. We may hear remark in general, thatz= 
oftheapo»^the apostoUc fathers, and the other writers, who^^ 
toiic£tthen.in the infancy of the church, employed thei^:" 
pens in the cause of Christianity, were neither re — 
markable for their learning nor their eloquence — 
On the contrary, they express the most pious an& 
admirable sentiments in the plainest and most il— - 
literate style [b]. This, indeed, is rather a mat^ 
ter of honour than of reproach to the Christiaim 
cause ; since we see, from the conversion of a greafr 
part of mankind to the gospel by the ministry 
weak and illiterate men, that the progress ol 
Christianity is not to be attributed to humai^ 
means, but to a divine power. 



C^] ^^ ^^ indebted for the best edition of the Sbcfbeni o^ 
Hermes, to Fabricius, who has added it to the third volume? 
of his Coiiex J§pocryphut N. TestofnensL We find also some ac^ 
count of this writer in the BU^iiotb, Gracs, of the same leameA- 
author, book v. chap. ix. sect. ix. p. 7. and also in Ittigivs^^ 
dissertation, De Patribut Apostolicis^ sect. ^^, p. 184, &c. 

\ti\ All the writers mentioned in this cluipter axe usually 
called apostolic fathers. Of these writers, Jo. Bapt. Cotxle« 
Kius, and after him Le Clsrc, have published a collectiofn in 
two volumes, accompanied both with their own annotations, and 
the remarks of other learned men. 
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CHAP. m. 

Concerning the doctrine of the Christian cburcb in 

this century^ 

I. nr'HE whole of the Christian religion is com- The nature 

X prehended in two great points, of which ^j^^^^^j^ 
the first regards what we are to believe, and the religion, 
other relates to our conduct and actions ; or, to 
express the matter more briefly, the gospel pre- 
^nts to us objects oi faith, and rules oi practice. 
The former arc expressed by the apostles by the 
term mystery , or the truth ; and the latter by that 
K>f godliness, ov piety [i]. The rule and standard 
of both are those books which contain the Revela- 
tion that God made of his will to persons chosen 
for that purpose, whether before or after the birth 
Df Christ. And these divine books are usually 
called The Old and New Testament. 

II. The apostles and their disciples took all^J^^?^^ 
possible care, and that in the earliest times of thethc^ripl"^ 
church, that these sacred books might be in the'"^ 
hands of all Christians, that they might be read 
and explained in the assembliesof the faithful, and 
thus contribute, both in private and in public, to 
excite and nourish in the minds of Christians a 
fervent zeal for the truth, and a firm attachment 
to the ways of piety and virtue* Those who per- 
formed the office of interpreters, studied above 
^ all things plainness and perspicuity^ At the same 
' time it must be acknowledged, that, even in this 
tentury, several Christians adopted that absurd 
and corrupt custom, used among the Jews, of 
darkening the plain words of the Holy Scriptures 
by insipid and forced allegories, and of drawing 
them violently from their proper and natural sig- 

I 2 nification. 

fi] I Tim. ill. 9. vi. 3. Tit i. i^ 
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CENT, nification, in order to extort jFrom them certain 
Part II. Hiystcrious and hidden significations. For a proof 
<" V > of this, we need go no further than the Epistle of 

Barnabas, which is yet extant. 
Of teaching m^ The method of teaching the sacred doc- 
^^^ trines of religion, was, at this time, most simple, 
• far removed from all the subtile rules of philoso- 
phy, and all the precepts of human art. This 
appears abundantly, not only in the writings of 
the apostles, but also in all those of the second 
century, which have survived the ruins of time. 
Neither did the apostles, or their disciples, ever 
think of collecting into a regular system the prin* 
cipal doctrines of the Christian refigion, or of de- 
monstrating them in a scientific and geometrical 
order. The beautiful and candid simplicity 
these early ages rendered such philosophical n;ce- — 
ties unnecessary ; and the great study of those who 
embraced the gospel was rather to express its 
divine influence in their dispositions arid actions,^ 
than to examine its doctrines with an excessive 
curiosity, or to explain them by the rules of hu- 
man wisdom. 
2a*«S! ^' There is, indeed, extant, a brief sununary 
of the principal doctrines of Christianity in that 
fortn^ which bears the name of the Apostles Creed^ 
and which, from the fourth century downwards^ 
was almost generally considered as a production of 
the apostles. All, however, who have the least - 
knowledge of antiquity, look upon this opinion as 
entirely false, and destitute of all foundation [k]. 
There is much more reason and judgment in the 
opinion of those who think, that this Creed was not 
all composed at once, but, from small beginnings, 
was imperceptibly augmented in proportion to the 

growth 

[k'] See BuD^us's Ishgoge ad Ibeoiogiam, lib. i. cap. ii, sccti 
2* p. 441. > as also Wal^ii Introductio in Libros SymbolicoSf 
lib. i. cap. ii. p. 87. 
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growth of heresy, and according to the exigencies cent. 

Pa«t u. 



and circumstances of the church, from whence ^' 



it was designed to banish the errors that daily 
arose [/]. 

V. In the earKest times of the church, all whoThedUtinc^ 

Srofessed firmly to believe that Jesus was the only ^^°° ^- 
.edeemer of the world, and who, in consequence chumci^'*' 
of this profession, promised to live in a manner*"*^ Wie- 
conformable to the purity of his holy rehgion,^*^'* 
were immediately received among the disciples 
of Christ. This was all the preparation for bap^ 
tism then required ; and a more accurate instruc- 
tion in the doctrines of Christianity was to be 
administered to them after their receiving that sa- 
crament. But, when Christianity had acquired 
more consistence, and churches rose to the true 
God and his eternal Son, almost in every nation, 
this custom was changed for the wisest and most 
solid reasons. Then none were admitted to bap- 
tism, but such as had been previously instructed 
jn the principal points of Christianity, and had al- 
so given satisfactory proofs of pious dispositions, 
and upright intentions. Hence arose the dis- 
tinction between catechumens^ who were in a state ^ 
of probation, and under the instruction of persons 
appointed for that purpose ; and believers^ who 
were consecrated by baptism, and thus initiate4 
into all the mysteries of the Christian faith, 

VI. The methods of instructing the ^^^/^rA«-Thccat©. 
mens differed according to their various capacities. diff™OTtiy 
Those, in whom the natural force of reason was instmrtcd, 
small, were taught no more than the fundamental 

1 3 principles 

[/J This opinion is confirmed in the most learned and inge* 
loous manner by Sir Peter King, in his History of the /Apostles 
Creed. Such, however, as read this valuable work with plea- 
sure, and with a certain degree of prepossession, would do well 
tp conader, that its learned author, upon several occasions, has 
pven us conjectures instead of proofs, and also that his conjec- 
tuces are not always so happy, as justly to command our assent. 
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CENT, principles and truths, which are, as it were, the 
Part II. ^^^^^ ^^ Christianity. Those, on the contrary, 
* ■ y whom their instructors judged capable of com- 
prehending, in some measure, the whole system 
of divine truth, were furnished with superior de- 
grees of knowledge; and nothing was concealed 
from them, which could have any tendency to 
render them firm in their profession, and to assist 
them in arriving at Christian perfection. The 
care of instructing such was committed to persons 
who were distinguished by their gravity and wis- 
dom, and also by their learning and judgment. 
And from hence it comes, that the ancient doc- 
tors generally divide their flock into two classes; 
the one compfehending such as were solidly, and 
thoroughly instructed ; the other, those who were 
acquainted with Uttle more than the first prin- 
ciples of religion ; nor do they deny that the me- 
thods of instruction applied to these two sorts of 
persons were extremely different. 
The care of VII. The Christians took all possible c?ire to 
Ovbtians accustom their children to the study of the scrip- 
5n the cda- turcs, and to instruct them in the doctrines of 

Scir" Tilth ^^^^^ h^^y religion ; and schools were every where 
erected fer this purpose, even from the very com- 
mencement of the Christian church. We must 
not, however, confound the schools designed only 
for children, with the gymnasia^ or academies 
of the ancient Christians, erected in several large 
cities, in which persons of riper years, especially 
such as aspired to be pubHc teachers, were in- 
structed in the different branches, both of human 
learning, and of sacred erudition. We may, \m- 
doubtedly, attribute to the apostles themselves, and 
their injunctions to their disciples, the excellent 
establishments in which the youth, destined to 
the holy ministry, received an education suitable 
to the solemn office they were to undertake \ni\. 

St 

[m] 2 Tim. ii. 2. 
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St Tolin erected a school of this kind at Epbesus^^ b n t* 
and one of the same nature was founded by Folt- p ^ J*t n. 
CARP at Smyrna [«]. But none of these were in^ ^ " * 
a greater repute than that which was established 
at Aleoumdria [o], which was commonly called the 
catecbeiical school^ and is generally supposed to 
have been erected by St Mark p. 

Vm. The ancient Christians are supposed by]^J?^ 
many to have had a secret doctrine ; and if by this^l^^u^ ^ 
be meant, that they did not teach all in the same*"^^ 
manner, or reveal all at once, and to all indiscri- 
minately, the sublime mysteries of religion, there 
is nothing in this that may not be fully justified. 
it would have been improper, for example, to 
propose to those, who were yet to be converted 
to Christianity, the more difficult doctrines of the 
gospel, which surpass the comprehension of im- 
pefect mortals. Such were, therefore, first in- 
structed in those points which are more obvious 
and plain, until they became capable of higher 
and more difficult attainments in religious know- 
ledge. Nay, more ; even those who were already 
admitted into the society of Christians, were, in 

1 4 point 

[«] Irenjeos, adv. Hans. lib. ii. cap. xxii. p. 148. ed. Mas* 
met. EusBBiDS, Hist, Eccles. lib. v« cap. xx« p. 188. 

t!P [0] The Aiczaadrian school was renowned for a succes- 
sion otleamed doctors, as we find by the accounts of Eusebius 
and St Jbrom -, for, afiter St Mark, Pant anus, Clemens Alex- 
ahorinos, Orioen, and many others, taught in it the doctrines 
of the go^>el, and rendered it a famous seminary for Christian 
philosophy and religious knowledge. There were also at Rome^ 
jtmiioch^ Casarea^ EJessa^ and in several other places, schools 
df the same natute, though not all of equal reputation. 

[^] See the dissertation of Schimioius, De Scboia Cateche- 
ties jti§mondritM ; as also Aulisius, Deiie Scuoie Sacre^ book 
ii. ch. i,ii. p. 5*— 17. and ch. xxi. p. 92. The curious reader 
will find a learned account of the mpre famous Christian 
schools in the eastern parts, at EJessa^ Nisibus^ and Seleucia^ 
and, indeed, of the ancient schools in general, in Ass em anuses 
Bibh'oib. Oriental ^ Clement. Vatic ana ^ tom. iii. par* II. p. 914* 
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CENT, point of instruction, diflferently dealt with, accords 

Part \\}^^ ^^ ^^'^^^ respective capacities. Those who 
«■■ V > consider the secret doctrine of this century in any 
other light, or give to it a greater extent than 
what we have here attributed to it, confound the 
superstitious practices of the following ages, with 
the simplicity of the discipUne which prevailed at 
the time of which we write [y]. 
The lives IX. The lives and manners of the Christians 
*^1^c ^^ ^^^ century are highly celebrated by most 
first chruti- authors, and recommended to succeeding genera* 
*^' tions as unspotted models of piety and virtue* 

And if these encomiums be confined to the great-? 
est part of those who embraced Christianity in 
the infancy of the church, they are certainly dis- 
tributed with justice. But many run into ex^ 
tremes upon this head, and estimating the lives 
and manners of all by the illustrious examples of 
some eminent saints, or the sublime precepts and 
exhortations of certain pious doctors, fondly ima- 
gine, that every appearance of vice and disorder 
was banished from the first Christian societies^ 
The greatest part of the authors who have writ-, 
ten concerning the innocence and sanctity of the 
primitive Christians, have fallen into this agreea- 
ble error. And a gross error indeed it is, as the 
strongest testimonies too evidently prove. 
Excommu- X. One of the circumstances which contribu- 
nication. ^-^ J chicfly to prescrve, at least, an external ap- 
pearance of sanctity in the Christian church, wa^ 
the right of excluding from thence, and from all 
participation of the sacred rites and ordinances of 
the gospel, such as had been guilty of enormous 
transgressions, and to whom repeated exhortations 
to repentance and amendment had been admini- 
stered 

f ^] Many learned observations upon the secret d'ucipline have 
been collected by the celebrated Christoph. Matt. Pfaf- 
fius, in his Dissert, post, de Fncjudiciis Theolog. sect. 13- f, 
J 49, &c. in Primitiis Tubingensibus. 
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* 

arcd in vain. This right was vested in the cent. 

urch, from the earliest period of its existence, p ^ i\ j,^ 
the apostles themselves, and was exercised by * v ■ * 
:h Christian assembly upon its respective mem- 
rs. The rulers, or doctors, denounced the per- 
is whom they thought unworthy of the privi- 
;C8 of church-communion, and the people, 
ely approving or rejecting their judgment, 
>nounced the decisive sentence. It was not, 
wcver, irrevocable ; for such as gave undoubted 
;ns of their sincere repentance, and declared 
eir solemn resolutions of future reformation, 
arc re-admitted into the church, however enor- 
>us their crimes had been ; but, in case of a re- 
38e, their second exclusion became absolutely 
cversible [r]. 

XI^ It will easily be imagined, that xmity and Contnnrer^ 
ace could not reign long in the church, since it ^^^ 
IS composed of Jews and Gentiles, who regarded 
ch other with the bitterest aversion. Besides, 
the converts to Christianity could not extirpate 
lically the prejudices which had been formed in 
eir minds by education, and confirmed by time, 
cy brought with them into the bosom of the 
lurch more or less of the errors of their former 
tigions. Thus the seeds of discord and contro- 
irsy were early sown, and could not fail to spring 
I soon into asimosities and dissensions, which 
cordingly broke out, and divided the church. 
lie first of these controversies, which was set on 
3t in the church of ArUiocby regarded the nc- 
ssity of observing the law of Moses, and its 
lie is mentioned by St Luke in The Acts of the 
titles [j]. This controversy was followed by 
any others, either with the Jews, who were 
Dlently attached to the worship of their ances- 
tors, 

[r] See Mobjnus, Comm. ie disciplina PanitentuTj lib. ix, 
>• xix. p. 670. 
JT/j Chap. XV. 
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CENT, tors, or with the votaries of a wild and fimaticai 
p A i!*T II. ^^^^ ^^ philosophy, or with such as, mistaking 
* M - ^ the true genius of the Christian religion, abused 
it monstrously to the encouragement of theii 
vices, and the indulgence of their appetites and 
passions [/]. St Paul, and the other Apogtles 
have, in several places of their writings, men* 
tioned these controversies, but with such brevity^, 
that it is difficult, at this distance of time, to 
come at the true state of the question in these va^ 
nous disputes. 
CoDtroTer- XII. The most weighty and important of all 
■y*^^ these controversies was that which certain Tew- 

tcrsis oi SC" ^ 

ceptaace ish doctoTs raised at Rome^ and in other ChristiaiK 
and laita- churchcs, conccming the means of justification 
and acceptance with God, ^ and the method o£ 
salvation pointed out in the word of God, The 
apostles, wherever they exercised their ministry^ 
had constantly declared all hopes of acceptanor 
and salvation delusive, except such as were founds 
ed on Jesus the Redeemer, and his all-sufficient 
merits^ while the Jewish doctors maintained the 
works of the law to be the true efficient cause of 
the soul's eternal salvation and felicity. This lat- 
ter sentiment not only led to many other errors 
extremely prejudicial to Christianity, but was also 
injurious to the glory of the divine Saviour. For 
those who looked upon a coursci^of life conform*. 
able to the law, as a meritorious title to eternal 
happiness, could not consider Christ as the Son 
of God, and the Saviour of mankind ; but only aa 
an eminent prophet, or a divine messenger, sent 
from above to enlighten and instruct a darkened 
world* It is not, therefore, surprising, that St 
Paul took so nmch pains in his Epistle to the Ro^ 

numsi 

[/] Sec, for an illustration of these points, Witsius's A/w- 
c^ttanea Sacrs^ torn. ii. Exercit, xx, xxi, xxii. p. 668. As also 
Camp. Vitringa,] Obscrv. Sacra ^ lib. iv. cap* ix, x, xi. p« 
952. 
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mans^ and in his other writings, to extirpate suchc e m t. 
a pernicious and capital error. part it- 

XIU, The controversy that had been raised'— y, ■■ * 
concerning the necessity of observing the cere- {^^^ 
monies of the Mosaic law, was determined by the 
apostles in the wisest and most prudent manner 
fir]. Their authority, however, respectable as 
it was, had not its full effect. For the prejudi- 
ces, which the Jews, especially those who lived 
in Palestine^ entertained in favour of the Mosaic 
law, and their ancient worship, were so deeply 
Tooted in their minds, that they could not be 
thoroughly removed. The force of these preju- 
dices was, indeed, somewhat diminished after the 
destruction of Jerusalem^ and the ruin of the 
temple, but not entirely destroyed. And hence, 
as we shall see in its place, a part of the judaizing 
Christians separated themselves from the rest, and 
formed a particular sect, distinguished by their 
adherence to the law of Moses. 



CHAP. IV. 

Concerning the rites and ceremonies used in the 
cburcb during this century. 

I. T^HE Chriitian religion was singularly com- ^p^vm 
I mendable on account of its beautiful and and the 
divine simplicity, which appears from the two^'"^^^. 
great and fundamental principles on which it wasedbyChruL 
built, viz.faitb and charity. This simplicity was 
not, however, incompatible with certain external 
rights, and positive institutions, which, indeed, 
arc necessary, in this imperfect state, to keep 
alive a sense of religion in the minds of men. 
The rites instituted by Christ himself were only 

two 

f »] Acts XV, 
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CENT, two in number, and these designed to continue to 

p A It T II. ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ church here below, without any 
< V ■ ■ ■■' variation. ^ These rites were baptism and the boly 
supper^ which are not to be considered as mere 
ceremonies, nor yet as symbolic representations 
only, but also as ordinances accompanied with* a 
sanctifying influence upon the heart and the a£* 
fections of true Christians. And we cannot help 
observing here, that, since the divine Saviour 
thought fit to appoint no more than two plain in- 
stitutions in his church, this shews us that a num- 
ber of ceremonies is not essential to his religion, 
and that he left it to the free and prudent choice 
of Christians to establish such rites as the circum-* 
stances of the times, or the exigencies of the 
church might require, 
Ritfiiinsti- II. There are sieveral circumstances which in- 
J^^i^^^cline us to think, that the friends and apostles o 
our blessed Lord, either tolerated through ne- 
cessity, or appointed lor wise reasons, many other 
external rites in various places. At the same 
time, we are not to imagine, that they ever con- 
ferred upon any person a perpetual, indelible, 
pontifical authority, or that they enjoined the 
i;ame rites in all churches. We learn, on the 
contrary, from authentic records, that the Christi- 
an worship was, from the beginning, celebrated in 
a different manner in different places, and that, no 
doubt, by the orders, or at least with the appro- 
bation of the apostles and their disciples. In theset 
early times it was both wise and necessary to shew, 
in the establishment of outward forms of worship, 
some indulgence to the ancient opinions, man- 
ners, and laws of the respective nations to whom 
the gospel was preached. 
The Jewish m, FroDX hcuce* it follows, that the opinion 
tdTn Kv«I of those who maintain that the Jewish rites were 
ai pkcca. adopted every where j in the Christian churches, by 
order of the apostles, or their disciples, is desti- 
tute 



as- 
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ute of all foundation. In those Christian so-C e n t. 
ieties which were totally, or principally com- p ^ l\ j^ 
x>sed of Jewish converts, it was natural to retain 
s much of the Jewish ritual as the genius of 
Christianity would suffer, and a multitude of ex- 
mples testify that this was actually done. But 
[lat the same translation of Jewish rites should 
ike place in Christian churches, where there were 
o Jews, or a very small and inconsiderable num- 
er, is utterly incredible, because such an event 
ras morally impossible. In a word, the external 
3rms of worship used in the times of old, must ne- 
essarily have been regulated and modified accord- 
ig to the character, genius, and manners, of the dif- 
srent nations on which the light of the gospel arose. 

rV. Since then there was such a variety in the p^iju^ 
itual and discipline of the primitive churches, it«cmbiicsof 
nust be very difficult to give such an account of ^^*^^**"^ 
he worship, manners, and institutions, of the an- 
ient Christians, as will agree with what was 
)ractised in all those countries where the gospel 
lourished. There are, notwithstanding, certain 
Aws, whose authority and obligation were uni- 
versal and indispensible among all Christians, and 
)f these we shall here give a brief account. All 
Christians were xmanimous in setting apart the first 
lay of the week, on which the triumphant Saviour 
iFOse from the dead, for the solemn celebration of 
3ublic worship. This pious custom, which was 
icrived from the example of the church of JerU- 
'oUnif was founded upon the express appointment 
)f the apostles, who consecrated that day to the 
lajne sacred purpose, and was observed universally 
ihroughout all the Christian churches, as* appears 
from the united testimonies of the most credible 
omters [w]. The seventh day of the week was 

also 

[w] Phil. Jac. Hartmannus, De rebus gesth CbristianO' 
^m tub j^postoHsj cap. xv. p. 387. Just. Henn. Bohmep, 

Dissert. 
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c E N T.also observed as a festival [*], not by the Chris- 
p *" ^ jj tians in general, but by such churches only as were 
< ^ > principally composed of Jewish converts, nor did 
the other Christians censure this custom as crimi- 
nal and unlawful. It appears, moreover, that alL 
the Christian churches observed two great anni- 
versary festivals ; the one in memory of Christ* 
glorious resurrection ; and the other to comme 
morate the descent of the Holy Ghost upon th 
apostles [y ]. To these we may add the days o 
which the blessed martyrs laid down their liv 
for the truth, which days were probably digni 
with particular solemnities, and marks of 
tion from the earliest times. 

V. The places in which the first Christians as 




sembled to celebrate divine worship, were, n 
doubt, the houses of private persons. But, in 
cess of time, it became necessary, that these sacr 
assemblies should be confined to one fixed place 




Dissert, i. Juris Eccles. j^ntiqui de stato die Cbristumor. p. 20 ^ 
&c. 

[pc] Steph. Curcellius, Dtatriba de esu Sanguinis^ Op etuwM 
Tbeolog, p. 958. Gab. Alraspin^us, Observat. Eccles, lib. L» 
Observ. xiii. p. 53. It is in vain that many learned men have 
laboured to prove, that, in all the primitive churches, both the 
first and last day of the week were observ^ as festivals. The 
churches of Bitbynia^ of which Pliny speaks in his letter to 
T&AjAN, had oily one stated day for the celebration of public 
worship \ and that was, undoubtedly, the first day of the week, 
or what we call the Lories day, 

[ jr] There are, it is true, learned men, who look upon it as 
a doubtful matter, whether or no the day of Pentecost was ce- 
lebrated as a festival so early as the first century. See Bing- 
HAM^s Antiquities of tbe Christian Churchy book xx. chap. vi. 
p. 1 20. But, notwithstanding this, there are many weighty 
reasons for believing that festival as ancient as that of Esther, 
which was celebrated, as all agree, from the very first rise of 
the church. It is also probable, that Friday, the day of Christ^s 
crucifixion, was early distinguished by particular honours firom 
the other days of the week. See Jac. Godofred, in Codicem 
Tbecdosif torn. i. p. 138. Asseman. Bibliotb, Oriental. Vati* 
can.tata, i. p. ^iiy. 237. Mahtsnz, 7besaun Anecdot.Xfuauy* 
p. 66, 
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uriiich the books, tables, and desks, required cent. 
divine semat might be consUndy kept, and pj , „. 
t dangers avoided, whicn, in those perilous* 1 ^ > » 
des, attended tbeir transportation from one 
ice to another. And then, probably, the ^aces 
meeting, that had formerly belonged to private 
raons, became the property of the whole Christ- 
I community [z]. These few remarks, are, in 
f opinion, sufficient to determine that question, 
licfa has been so long, and so tediously debated, 
s. whether the first Christians had churches^ or 
' I^] ^ Since, if they are pleased to give the 
me of a church to a house, or the part of a house, 
lich, though appointed as the place of religious 
>nhip, was neither separated from common use, 
r considered as holy in the opinion of the peo- 
s, it will be readily granted, that the most 
cient Christians had churches. 
?!. In these assemblies the holy scriptures were The man- 
lUicly read, and for that purpose were divided ^^^Jhe 
to certain portions or lessons. This part of di- public wor. 
ic service was followed by a brief exhortation |^p^2^ 
the people, in which eloquence and art gave 
ice to the natural and fervent expression of zeal 
d charity. If any declared themselves extraor- 
larily animated by the Holy Spirit, they were 
miitted to explam successively the divine will, 
die the other prophets who were present, de- 
led how much weight and authority was to be 
ributed to what they said \bi]. The prayers, 
lich made a considerable part of the public wor-> 
p, came in at the conclusion of these discourses, 

and 

•J See Camp. Vitrinoa, De synngoga vetert^ lib. i. par. III. 

wi.p.432. 

m\ See Blonoil, De Episcopis et Presbyterity tect. iii. p. 

u 243. 246. Just. HtNN. Bohmik, D/zx^r/. ii. yirn/ £crAv. 

fti^arfy tie Amtilucanu Cbristtanorum Cdttihut^ sect. 4. p. 39. 

■MAM^f AntiquuUs oftbi Gbristi4in Cburcb^ book viii. ch. L 

^J X Cor. sir. & 
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CENT, and were repeated by the people after the bishop or . 
p A R 1 a presbyter, who presided in the service [c] • To tnesc 
^f — v^-^ were added certain hymns, which were sung, not 
by the whole assembly, but by persons appointed 
for that purpose, during the celebration of the 
Lord's supper, and the feasts of charity • Such were 
the essential parts of divine worship which were 
observed in all Christian churches, though, per- 
haps, the method and order in which they were 
performed were not the same in all [ rf ]. 
^^ ^Md ^^' '^^^ prayers of the first Christians were 
the feai»° followed by oblations of bread, wine, and other 
of charity, thiugs ; and hence both the ministers of the 
church, and the poor derived their subsistence^ 
Every Christian, who w^as in an opulent condi-* 
tion, and indeed every one, according to their 
circmnstances, brought with them their gifts, and- 
ofFered them, as it were, unto the Lord [e\. 0£" 
the bread and wine presented in these offerings^ 
such a quantity was separated from the rest as 
was required in the administration of the Lord*9 
supper ; this was consecrated by certain prayers 
]>ronounced by the bishop alone, in which ther 
people assented, by saying Atnen [/]. The holjr 
supper was distributed by the deacons ; and this 
sacred institution was followed by sober repasts,- 
which, from the excellent end they were desgned 

'c] See JosTiN Martyr, his second Apology, p. 98, &c» 

y j I'his Dnust be understood of churches well established, 
and regulated by fixed and certain laws. For in the first 
Christian assemblies, which wtsre yet in an imperfect and; 
fluctuating state, one or other of these circumstances of divine 
V orship may possibly have been omitted. 

[<'] See the dissertations of the venerable and learned pFAf f, 
De oblatione et censecratione Eucharistica^ which arc contained 
in his Syntagma Dissertatione Theo/igic, published at SiatgarJ, 
in 8vo. in the year 1720. 

[y ] Jdstin Martyr Apologia secunda, p. 98. The several 
authors who have written concerning the manner of celebrating, 
the Lord^s supper, are mentioned by Jo. Alb. FABRicius,in his 
Bthlingrapb. l^nti^uar, cap. xi. p. 395, 8tc# 
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o promote, were called agapa, ot feasts of cha- cent 
ity [^ ]. Many attempts have been made to fix p ^ ,\ ji 
necisely the nature of these social feasts. But 
lere it must be again considered, that the rites 
nd customs of the primitive Christians were very 
iifierent in different coimtries, and that, conse- 
[uently, these feasts, like other institutions, were 
lOt every where celebrated in the same manner. 
7his is the true and only way of explaining all 
he difficulties that can arise upon this subject. 

VIIL The sacrament of baptism was admini-^^P***"- 
tered in this century, without the public assem- 
blies, in places appointed and prepared for that 
lurpose, and was performed by immersion of the 
irhole body in the baptismal font [A]. At first it 
ras usual for all who laboured in the propagation 
if the gospel, to be present at that solemn cere- 
Qony ; and it was also customary, that the con- 
certs should be baptized and received into the 
:hurch by those under whose ministry* they had 
embraced the Christian doctrine. But this custon> 
ras soon changed. When the Christian churches 
rere well established, and governed by a system of 
ixed laws, then the right of baptizing the Christ- 
an converts was vested in the bishop alone. This 
ight, indeed, he conferred upon the presbyters 
ind cborepiscopi^ or country bishops ^ when the boun ds 
if the church were still further enlarged, reseh - 
ng, however, to himself, the confirmation of the 
aptism, which was administered by a presby- 

VolL . K ter, 

[ f 1 The authors who have written concerning the y/f fl^<r, 
r Feasts of charity ^ arc mentioned by Ittioius, in his Selects 
lisioruc Eccles. Capita^ Saec. ii. cap. iii. p. 180. and also by 
Vaff, De Originibus Juris. Eccles, p. 68. 

[A] Sec the learned Dissertation of Jo. Gerard Vosscus con- 
aning baptism, Disp, i. T/fr^/. vi. p. 31, &c. The reader 
ill also find in the xith chapter and xxvth section of tlie 
Miogr, Antiquar. of the celebrated Fabrtcius, an account of 
te authors who have written upon this subject. 
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c E N T-ter [/]. There were, doubtless, several circum- 
Part ij.stantial rites and ceremonies observed in the ad- 
' V V ministration of this sacrament for the sake of or- 
der and decency. Of these, however, it is not 
easy, nor, perhaps, possible, to give a certain or 
satisfactory account ; since, upon this subject, we 
are too much exposed to the illusion which arises 
from confounding the customs of the primitive 
times with those of succeeding ages. 
Thcwck IX. Those who were visited with violent, or 
anomtcd. daugcrous disorders, sent, according to the apos* 
ties direction [^], for the rulers of the church,, 
and, after confessing their sins, were recommen- 
ded by them to the divine mercy, in prayers full 
of piety and fervour, and were also anointed With, 
oi). This rite has occasioned many debates^ 
and, indeed, they must be endless, since the si- 
lence of the ancient WTiters upon that head ren- 
ders it impossible to decide the matter with any 
degree of certainty. The anointing the sick is 
very rarely mentioned in the ancient records of 
the church, though there is no reason to doubt 
of its having been an universal custom among 
Christians [/]. 
rastinj; in- x.' Neither Christ nor his apostles enacted any 
law concernmg/^/j-ri;;^. A custom, however, pre- 
vailed among many Christians, of joining absti- 
nence 

[/] These obscnations will illustrate, and, perhaps, decide the 
questicn concemiiig tlic nght of administering baptism, which 
has been so long debated among the learned, and ^vith such ar- 
dour and vehemence. See Bohmer, Dissert, xi. Juris Eccies. 
p. 500. as also Le Clerc, Bibiioib, UnlverseUe et Historique^ 
torn. iv. p. 93. 

[^k] James v. 14. 

[/] The accounts which the ancient authors have given of 
this custom, arc, the most of them, collected in a treaUsc pub- 
, lished by Launoius, De sacramentis unctlonis ififirmorum^ cap. 
i. p. 444. in the first volume of his works. Among these ac- 
counts there are > cry few drawn from the writers of the first a- 
ges, and some passages, applicable to this subject, have been o- 
mittcd by that learned author. 
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oence with their prayers, especially when they cent. 
were engaged in affairs of extraordinary moment p ^^'^ u. 
and importance [m]. As this custom was autho- 
rized by no public law, the time that was to be 
emjdoyed in these acts of abstinence, was left to 
every one's private judgment ; nor were those 
looked upon as criminal, who contented them- 
selves with observing the rules of a strict temper- 
ance, without going apy further [«]. In the most 
ancient times we find no mention of any public 
and solemn fasts, except upon the anniversary of 
Christ's crucifixion. But, in process of time, 
days of fasting were gradually introduced, first by 
custom, and afterwards by positive appointment; 
though it is not certain what those dajjs were, nor 
whether they were observed in the first century. 
Those, notwithstanding, who affirm, that, in the 
time of the apostles, or soon after, the fourth and 
sixth days of the week were observed as fasts, arc 
pot, it must be acknowledged, destitute of specie 
Ous arguments in favour of their opinion [0], 



CHAP. V. 

Ooncerning the divisions and heresies which trou^ 
bled the church during this century. 

L TPHE Christian church was scarcely formed, g^^^ ^^^ 
I when, in different places, there started up formed in 
certain pretended reformers, who, not satisfied ^^ ^"^^jj[^ 
with the simplicity of that religion which was 
taught by the apostles, meditated changes of doc 

K 2 trine 

Tiw] I Cor. vii. 5. 

[«] See the Shepherd of Hermes^ book iiL Simifitud. v. p. 
931. 935. edition of Fabricius. 

[0] Sec B£vxRiG£^s VindicaUon of the Canon^ in the second 
\olome qf his edition of the apostolic fathers^ p. j66. 
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CENT, trine and worship, and set up a new religion^ 
p^][\ Indrawn from their own licentious imaginations. 
^ V ' This we learn from the writings of the apostles, 
and particularly from the epistles of St Paul, 
where we find, that some were for forcing the doc- 
trines of Christianity into a conformity with the 
philosophical systems they had adopted [^], while 
others were as studious to blend with these doc- 
trines, the opinions, customs, and traditions of 
the Jews. Several of these are mentioned by the 
apostles, such as Hym£N£us, Alexander, Phi- 
LETES, Hermogenes, Demas, and Diotrephes; 
though the four last are rather to be considered as 
apostates from the truth, than as corrupters of 

it M. 

and grew U- Thc influence of these new teachers wzs 
impcrcqrti- but incon^idcrablc at first. During the lives of the 
^^^' apostles, their attempts towards the perversion of 
Christianity were attended with little success, and 
the number of their followers was exceeding small. 
They, however, acquired credit and strength by 
degrees ; and even, from the first dawn of the gos- 
pel, laid, imperceptibly, the foundations of those 
sects, whose animosities and disputes produced, 
afterwards, such trouble and perplexity in the 
Christian church. The true state of these divi- 
sions is more involved in darkness than any other 
part of ecclesiastical history ; and this obscurity 
proceeds, partly from the want of apcient records^ 
partly from the abstruse and unintelligible nature 
of the doctrines that distinguished these various 
sects ; and, finally, from the ignorance and preju- 
dices of those, who have transmitted to us the ac- 
counts 

[/] I Tim. vi. 20. I Tim. i. 3, 4. Tit. iii. 9. Col. ii. 8. 

[^j 2 Hm. ii. 18. and in other places. See also the accu- 
rate accounts given of these men by Vitringa, Observ. Sacrl 
lib. iv. cap. ix. p. 952. Ittigiuj, De baresiarcbij itvi ^po\- 
toL sect. i. cap. viii. p. 84. Buddeus, De Ecciesia /ipoitolice^ 
cap. T.p. 29;, &c. 
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counts of them, which are yet extant. Of one cent. 
thing, indeed, we are certain, and that is, that thcp ^ ][*^ ,l 
most of these doctrines were chimerical and extra- ^ ^ ■ > 
vagant in the highest degree ; and so far from 
containing any thing that could recommend them 
to a lover of truth, that they rather deserve to 
occupy a place in the history of human delusion 
and felly [r]. 

III. Among the various sects that troubled the The sector 
tranquillity of the Christian church, the leading iJ*^^"'^ 
one was that of the Gnostics. These enthusiastic 
and self-sufficient philosophers boasted of their be« 
ing able to restore mankind to the knowledge 
(gnosis) of the true andSupreme Being, which had 
been lost in the world. They also foretold the 
approaching defeat of the evil principle , to whom 
they attributed the creation of this globe, and 
declared, in the most pompous terms, the de- 
struction of his associates, and the ruin of his em- 
pire. An opinion has prevailed, derived from 
the authority of Cl£M£Ns the Alexandrian, that 
the first rise of the Gnostic sect is to be dated after 
the death of the Apostles, and placed under the 
reign of the emperor Adrian ; and it is also aU 

K 3 Icged, J 

{r^ Certain authors have written professedly concerning the 
sects that divided the church in this, and the following century, 
such at Ittigios, in his treatise, De bares iarchis ttvi Apottoli-' 
€i€t Apostolico proximi^ printed at Leipsick in 1690, and also 
in the Appendix to the same work, published in 1696. Rena< 
Tus Massukt, in his Dissertations prefixed to Irknjeus, and 
TiLLEMONT, in his Memoir es pour servir a l^Hisioire de i' 
Egiise. But these authors, and others whom we shall not men- 
tion, have rather collected the materials, from which an histo- 
ty of the ancient sects may be composed, than written their hi- 
story. HzNCKELMAN, Thomasius, Doowell, Hokbius, and 
Basnagi, have some of them promised, others of them attempt- 
ed such a history ^ but none of them have finished this useiful 
^ktign. It is therefDre to be wished, that some eminent ^vrlter, 
who, with a competent knowledge of ancient philosophy and li- 
terature, is also possessed of a penetrating and unbiassed judg- 
ment, wtmld undertake this difficult, but mteresting work. 
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c E N T.leged, that, before this time, the church enjoyed 
p A R T I! ^ Perfect tranquillity, undisturbed by dissentions, 
< V .^ or sects of any kind. But the smallest degree of 
attention to the language of the Holy Scriptures, 
not to mention the authority of other ancient re- 
cords, will prevent our adopting this groundless 
notion. For, from several passages of the sacred 
writings [/], it evidently appears^ that, even in 
the first century, the general meeting of Christians 
was deserted, and separate assemblies formed in 
several places, by persons infected with the Gnostic 
heresy ; though, at the same time, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that this pernicious sect was not con- 
spicuous, either for its number, or its reputationi 
before the time of Adrian. It is proper just to 
observe here, that, under the general appellation 
of Gnostics, are comprehended all those who, in 
the first ages of Christianity, corrupted the doc- 
trine of the gospel by a profane niixture of the 
tenets of the oriental philosophy (concerning the 
origin of evil, and the creation of the world} with 
its divine truths, 
ipnitij: IV. It was from this oriental philosophy, of 

ric^i^^w^ which the leading principles have been already 
losophj. mentioned, that the Christian Gnostics derived 
their origin. If it was one of the chief tenets of 
this philosophy, that rational souls were impri- 
soned in corrupt matter, contrary to the will of 
the Supreme Deity ; there were, however, in this 
same system, other doctrines which promised a 
deliverance from this deplorable state of servitude 
and darkness. The oriental sages expected the 
arrival of an extraordinary messenger of the Most 
High upon earth j a messenger invested with a 
divine authority, endowed with the most eminent 
sanctity and wisdom, and peculiarly appointed to 
enlighten, with the knowledge of the Supreme 

Being,-^ 

[/] I John ii. 18. X Tim. vi. 20. Col. ii. 8. 
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Being, the darkened minds of miserable mortals, c e n t. 
and to deliver them from the chains of the ty- p ^ l\ u^ 
rants, and usurpers of this world. When, there- '■■ v * 
fore, some of these philosophers perceived that 
Christ and his followers wrought miracles of the 
most amazing kind, and also of the most salutary 
nature to mankind, they were easily induced to 
believe that he was the great Messenger expected 
from above, to deliver ^ men from the power of 
the malignant genii^ or spirits, to which, accord- 
ing to their doctrine, the world was subjected, 
and to free their souls from the dominion of cor- 
Xiipt matter. This supposition once admitted, 
^hey interpreted, or rather corrupted all the pre- 
cepts and doctrines of Christ and his apostles, in 
such a manner as to reconcile them with their 
ovm pernicious tenets. 

v.- From the false principle above mentioned, oc«sioin 
arose, as it was but natural to expect, a multitude ^J^^^J^ 
of sentiments and notions, most remote from the concerning 
renor of the gbspel-doctrines, and the nature of j^^rcTS 
its precepts. The Gnostic doctrine, concerning ^thcr mat- 
the creation of the world by one or more inferior ^^"* 
beings, of an evil, or, at least, of an imperfect 
nature, led that sect to deny the divine authority 
of the books of the Old Testament, whose ac- 
counts of the origin of things so palpably contra- 
dicted this idle fiction. Through a frantic aver- 
sion to these sacred books, they lavished their 
encomiums upon the serpent ^ the first author of 
fon^ and held in veneration some of the most im- 
pious and profligate persons of whom mention is 
made in sacred history. The pernicious influence 
of their fundamental principle carried them to all 
sorts of extravagance, filled them with an abhor- 
rence of MosES and the religion he taught, and 
made them assert, that, in imposing such a system 
of disagreeable and severe laws upon the Jews, he 
was only actuated by the malignant author of this 

K 4 world, 
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CENT, world, who consulted his own glory and authori- 

p A R T Ti.^y» ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^1 advantage of men. Their 
persuasion that evil resided in matter^ as its cen- 
ter and source, prevented their treating the body 
with that regard that is due to it, rendered them 
unfavourable to wedlock, as the means by which 
corporeal beings are multiplied, and led them to 
reject the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
and its future re-union with the immortal spirits 
Their notion that malevolent ^mi presided in na- 
ture, and that from them proceeded all diseases 
and calamities, wars and desolations, induced them 
to apply themselves to the study of magic, to 
weaken the powers, or suspend the influences of 
these malignant agents. I omit the mention of 
several other extravagances in their system, the 
enumeration of which would be incompatible 
with the character of a compendious history. 
Their opi- VI. The notions of this sect concerning Jesus 
^rnin^g"" Christ wcrc impious and extravagant. For, 
Christ. though they considered him as the Son of the Su- 
preme God, sent from the pleroma^ or habitation 
of the Everlasting Father, for the happiness of 
miserable mortals ; yet they entertained unworthy 
ideas, both of his person and offices. They denied 
his deity, looking upon him as the Son of God, 
and consequently inferior to the Father ; and they 
rejected his humanity, upon the supposition that 
every thing concrete and corporeal is, in itself, es- 
sentially and intrinsically evil. From hence the 
greatest part of the Gnostics denied that Christ 
was clothed with a real body, or that he suffered 
really y for the sake of mankind, the pains and 
sorrows v/hich he is said to have sustained, in 
the sacred history. They maintained, that he came 
to mortals with no other view, than to deprive 
the tyrants of this world of their influence upon 
virtuous and heaven-born souls, and, destroying 
the empire of these wicked spirits, to teach man- 
kind, 
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kind, how they might separate the divine niindc k n t, 
from the impure body, and render the former p ^ ][\ u^ 
worthy of being united to the Father of Spirits. ^ v "^ 
VII. Their doctrine, relating to morals and J^^."®"^ 
practice, was of two kinds, and those extremely 
different from each other. The greatest part of 
this sect adopted rules of life that were full of 
austerity, recommended a strict and rigorous ab* 
stinence, and prescribed the most severe bodily 
mortifications, from a notion that they had a 
happy influence in' purifying and enlarging the 
mind, and in disposing it for the contemplation of 
celestial things. As they looked upon it to be 
the imhappiness of the soul to have been associated, 
at all, to a malignant, terrestrial body ; so they i- 
magined that the more that body was extenuated, 
the less it would corrupt and degrade the mind, or 
<livert it from the pursuits of a spiritual and divine 
nature : all the Gnomics, however, were not so 
severe in their moral discipline. Some maintained 
^hat there was no moral difference in human 
actions ; and thus confounding right with wrong, 
they gave a loose rein to all the passions, and 
asserted the innocence of following blindly all 
their motions, and of Uving by their tumultuous 
dictates \J2* There is nothing surprising or un- 
accoimtable in this difference between the Gnos- 
tic moralists : For, when We examine the matter 
with attention, we shall find, that the same doc- 
trine may very naturally have given rise to these 
opposite sentiments. As they all in general con- 
sidered the body as the center and source of evil, 
those of that sect, who were of a morose and au- 
stere disposition, would be hence naturally led to 
mortify and combat the body as the enemy of the 
soul J and those who were of a voluptuous tuni, 

Height 

[/] See CiiMtNS Alezanomnus, Sfromatum, lib. iii. cap. v. 
p. 329. edit. Potter, 
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c E NT. might also consider the actions of the body as 
p A i T II. having no relation, either of congruity or incon- 
' ' V ' gniity, to the state of a soul in communion with 

God. 
How their Vin. Such extraordinary doctrines had certain;- 
octririci ly need of an undoubted authority to support 

Were ^UD* V X X 

ported. them ; and, as this authority was not to be found 
in the writings of the evangelists or apostles, re- 
course was had to fables and stratagems. When 
the Gnostics were challenged to produce the sour- 
ces from whence they had drawn such strange te- 
nets, and an authority proper to justify the con- 
fidence with which they taught tiiem ; some re- 
ferred to fictitious writings of Abraham, Zoro- 
aster, Christ, and his apostles ; others boasted 
of their having drawn these opinions firom certain 
secret doctrines of Christ, which were not exposed 
to vulgar eyes ; others affirmed, that they had ar- 
rived at these sublime degrees of wisdom by an 
innate force^ and vigour of mind ; and others as- 
serted, that they were instructed in these myste- 
rious parts of theological science by Theudas, a 
disciple of St PaXjl, and by Matthias, one of 
the friends of our Lord. As to those among the 
Gnostics who did not utterly reject the books of 
tlie New Testament, it is proper to observe, that 
they not only interpreted those sacred books most 
absurdly, by neglecting the true spirit of the words^ 
and the intention of the writers, but also corrupted 
them, in the most perfidious manner, by curtail- 
ing, and adding, in order to remove what was un- 
favourable, or to produce something conformable 
to their pernicious and extravagant system. 
Whence the JX. It lias been already observed, that the Gno- 
among this ^tics werc divided in their opimons before they em- 
•ect. braced Christianity. This appears from the ac- 
count which has been given above of the oriental 
. philosophy ; and from hence wc may see the rea- 
son why they were formed into so many different 

sects 
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sects after their receiving the Christian faith. For, c e n r. 
as every one endeavoured to force the doctrines of p ^ J '^ ,| 
the gospel into a confonnity with their particular ^ ^ ■>' 
sentiments and tenets, so Christianity must have 
appeared in different forms, among the different 
members of a sect, which passed, however, under 
one general name. Another circumstance, which 
also contributed to the diversity of sects among 
this people, was, that some being Jews by birth, 
(as Cerinthus and others,) could not so easily 
assume that contempt of Moses, and that aversion 
to his history which were so virulently indulged 
by those who had no attachment to the Jewish 
nation, nor to its religious institutions. We ob- 
serve, in the last place, that the whole rehgious 
and philosophical system of the Gnostics was desti- 
tute of any sure or solid foundation, and depended, 
both for its e^dstence and support, upon the airy 
suggestions of genius and fancy. This consider- 
ation alone is a sufficient key to explain the divi- 
sions that reigned in this sect, since uniformity can 
never subsist, with assurance, but upon the basis 
of evident and substantial truth ; and variety must 
naturally introduce itself into those systems and 
institutions which are formed and conducted by 
the sole powers of invention and fancy. 

X, As then the Christian religion was, in its^^^jj^ 
first rise, corrupted in several places by the mix- 
ture of an impious and chimerical philosophy with 
its pure and sublime doctrines, it will be proper 
to mention here the heads of those sects, who, in 
the first century, cast a cloud upon the lustre of 
the rising church. Among these, many gave the 
first place to Dositheus, a Samaritan. It is cer- 
tain, that about the time of our Saviour, a man, 
so named, lived among the Samaritans, and aban- 
doned that sect ; but all the accounts we have of 
him tend to shew, that he is improperly placed 
among those called HereticSy and should rather be 

ranked 
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CENT, ranked among the enemies of Christianity. For 
Pa II t II ^^^ delirious man set himself up for the Messiah 
■ V ' * whom God had promised to the Jews, and dis- 
owning, of consequence, the divine mission of 
Christ, could not be said to corrupt his doc* 
trine [u]. 
Simon Ma- XI. The samc observation holds true with re* 
^'"j"^^'^^ spect to Simon Magus. This impious man is not 
heretic to be ranked among the number of ^ those who 
corrupted with their errors the purity and sim- 
plicity of the Christian doctrine ; nor is he to be 
considered as the parent, and chief of the heretical 
tribe, in which point of light he has been inju« 
diciously viewed by almost all ancient and mo- 
dern writers. He is rather to be placed in the 
number of those who were enemies to the pro^ 
gress and advancement of Christianity. For it is 
manifest, from all the records we have concerning 
him, that, after his defection from the Christians, 
he retained not the least attachment to Christ, 
but opposed himself openly to the divine Saviour, 
and assumed to himself blasphemously the title of 
the supreme powet of God [w]. 
His history. XII. The accounts which ancient writers give 
us of Simon the magician, and of his opinions, 
seem so ditferent, and, indeed, so inconsistent with 
each other, that certain learned men have consi- 
dered them as regarding two different persons 
bearing the name of Simon ; the one a magician, 
and an apostate from Christianity ; the other a 
Gnostic philosopher. This opinion which sup- 
poses a fact, without any other proof than a seem- 
ing difference of the narration in the ancient his- 
torians, ought not to be too lightly adopted^ To 
depart from the authority of ancient writers in 

this 

[tt] See Basnage, Histoire des Juifi^ lib. ii. cap. xiii. RicH« 
Simon, Critique de la BihVwtheque des Auteurs Eccleuastiquts 
de Du Fitly torn. iii. cap. xiii. p. 304. 

[«•] Origen adv. Ceisum^ lib. v. p. 272. edit. Spcnccrf. 
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matter is by no means prudent ; nor is it ne- cent. 
cessary to reconcile the different accounts already p ^-^^ 
mentioned, whose inconsistency is not real, but u ^ » \ 
apparent only. Simon was by birth a Samari* 
tan, or a Jew : when be had studied philosophy at 
Alexandria [x], he made a public profession of ma- 
gic, (which was nothing very uncommon at that 
time^ and persuaded the Samaritans, by fictitious 
miracles, that he had received from God the power 
of commanding and restraining those evil beings 
by which mai^ind were tormented [y]. Having 
seen the miracles which Philip wrought by a 
divine power, he joined himself to this apostle, 
and embraced thp doptrine of Christ, but with 
no other design than to receive the power of 
working miracles, in order to promote a low in- 
terest, and to preserve and increase his impious 
authority over the minds of men. Then St Pe- 
tMSL pointed out to him solemnly the impiety of 
his intentions^ and the vanity of his hopes, in that 
^vero discourse recorded in the viiith chapter of 
Lhc Acts of the Apostles; then the vile impostor 
not only returned to his former ways by an entire 
defection from the Christians, but also opposed, 
wherever he came, the progress of the gospel, and 
even travelled into diflferent countries with that 
odious design. Many things are recorded of this 
impostor, of his tragical end, and of the statue 
erected to him at Rome^ which the greatest part 
of the learned reject as fabulous. They are at 
least uncertain, and destitute of all probability \%\. 

XIU. 

[at] Clementina Homil, ii. p. 633. torn. ii. PP. j^post. 

[ J*] Acts viii. 9, 1%, 

[sj See BiAusoBRC, Hutotre des Mamcb, p. 203. 395. Van 
Dale's Dissertation, De Statua Simonisy subjoined to hb dis- 
course concerning the ancient oracles. Dstlinoius, Observat. 
Sser, lib. i. Observ. xxxvi. p. 140. Tillemont, Memoires 
fmtr servir a PHiitoire de l^Egiise^ torn. i. p. 340. 8^ The 
<pticumstances of Simon's tragical end, viz,, his having pretend- 
ed to fly, by a miraculous povs^er, in order to please the 
^ ' emperor 



anddpc- 
triMct. 
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CENT. Xni. It is beyond all doubt, that Simok wasf 
Part 11.^^ ^^ ^^^ of thosc philosophcrs, who not only 
maintained the eternity of matter^ but also the 
existence ,of an evil being who presided, and thu» 
shared the empire of the universe with the su-* 
preme and beneficent Mind, And, as there was a 
good deal of variety in the sentiments of the dif- 
ferent members of this sect, it is more than pro- 
bable, that Simon embraced the opinion of thosCi 
who held, that matter moved from eternity, by 
an intrinsic and necessary activity, had, by its in-» 
nate force, produced, at c^ certain period of time, 
from its own substance, the evil principle which 
now exercises dominion over it, with all his nu- 
merous train of attendants. From this pernicious 
doctrine, the other errors attributed to him con- 
cerning yj^r^f, the indifference of human actions^ the 
impurity of the human body^ the power of magic ^ and 
such like extravagancies, flow naturally, as from 
their true and genuine source [a]. But this odious 
magician still proceeded to more shocking degrees 
of enormity in his monstrous fictions; for he pre- 
tended, that in his person resided the greatest, and 

most 

emperor Nero, wlio was fond of magic 5 his falling to tlic 
ground, and breaking his limbs, in consequence of the prayers of 
St Pefer and St Paul •, and his putting himself to death, thro* 
shame and despair, to have been thus defeated by the superiot 
power of the apostles *, all these romantic fictions have derived 
their credit from a set of ecclesiastical writers, who, on many 
occasions, prefer the marvellous to the truth^ as favourable to 
n system of religion, or rather superstition, which truth and rea- 
son loudly disown. 

[a] The dissertation of Hokbius, concerning Simon the ma- 
gician, which was published not long ago in the Bibliotb* /f<r-_ 
reshlogica of Voigtios, tom. i. par. III. p. 511. seems prefera- 
ble to any thing else upon that subject, though it be a juvenile 
performance, and not sufficiently finished. He follows the steps 
of his master Thomasius, who, with admirable penetration, dis- 
covered the true source of that multitude of errors with which 
the Gnostics, and 'particularly Simon, were so dismally pollut- 
ed. VoiGTius, in the place above cited, p. 567. gives a list 
of the other authors who have made any mention of thi^ 
impostor. 
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most powerful of tlie divine aons ; that another c fi n t. 
€eon of the female sex, the mother of all human p^ \^ „^ 
souls^ dwelt in the person of his mistress Hsle- ^- v * 
KA [^], and that he came, by the command of 
€rod, upon earth, to abolish the empire of those 
that had formed this material world, and to deli- 
ver Helena from their power and dominion. 

XIV. Another wrong-headed teacher, named Ai«nander. 
Menander, a Samaritan also by birth, appeared 
in this century. He is said to have been instruc- 
ted by Simon; though this opinion has no other 
foundation than the general notion, that all the 
various sects of the Gnostics derived their origin 
from that magician; and this notion is entirely 
groundless. Be that as it will, Menander should 
rather be ranked with the lunatics, than with the 
heretics of antiquity, seeing he also took it into his 
head to exhibit himself to the world as the promised 
Saviour. For it appears, by the testimonies of Ire- 
N4:us, Justin, and Tertullian, that he pretend- 
ed to be one of the aons sent from the pieromay or 
celestial regions, to succour the souls that lay 
groaning under bodily oppression and servitude, 
and to maintain them against the violence and 
stratag^ems of the damons that hold the reins of 
empire in this sublunary world. As this doctrine 
was built upon the same foundation with that of 
Simon Magus, therefore the ancient writers look- 
ed upon him as the instructor of Menander. 

XV. If then we separate these three persons, ^'»coWtan#, 
now successively mentioned, from the heretics of 
the first century, we may rank among the chief 
of the Christian sectaries, and particularly of those 

that 

[^] Some very learned men have given an allegorical ex- 
plication of what the ancient writers say concerning Helena, 
the mistress of this mazician, and imagine, that by the name^ 
Helena, is signified, either matter^ or spirit. But nothing is 
more easy than to shew upon what slight foundations this opi- 
mon is built. 
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CENT, that bear the general name of Gnostics, the NU 

ParV n. ^^^i^^^"^» ^^^^ Christ himself mentions with 
^ ¥ !■' abhorrence by the mouth of his apostle [c]. It 
is true, indeed, that the divine Saviour does not 
reproach them with erroneous opinions concern- 
ing the deity, but with the licentiousness of their 
practice, and the contempt of that solemn law 
which the apostles had enacted (Acts xv* ap.) 
against fornication, and the use of meafs offeredto 
idols. It is, however, certain, that the writers of 
the secpnd and the following centuries, lR£Ni£US, 
Tertullian, Clemens, ai^d others, affirm, that 
the Nicolaitans adopted the sentiments of the 
Gnostics concerning the two principles of all 
things, the aons^ and the origin of this terrestrial 
globe. The authority of these writers would be 
entirely satisfactory in this matter, were there not 
some reason to imagine, that they confounded, in 
their narrations, two sects very different from each 
other ; that of the Nicolaitans, mentioned in the 
Revelations; and another, founded by a certain 
NicoLAUS, in the second century, upon the prin- 
ciples of the Gnostics, But this is a matter of too 
doubtful a nature to justify a positive decision oij 
either side. 
ccrinthos XVI, There is no sort of doubt, but that Ce- 
rinih^* ^^"RiNTHqs may be placed with propriety among the 
Gnostics, though the learned are not entirely 
agreed wheflier he belongs to the heretics of the 
first or the second century [d]. This man was by 
birth a Jew, and having applied himself to letter^ 
and philosophy at Alexandria [^], attempted, at 
length, to form a new and singular systei^i of doc-, 

trine 

/] Rev. ii. 6. 14, 15. 

VJ Sec Sam. Basnage, AnnaL Polit, Eccles. torn. 11. p. 6* 
Fatdit, Eciaircissemens sur t*Histoire Eccles. des deux pre" 
miers Siec/et^ cap. v. p. 64. The opinion of these two learned 
men is opposed by Bdddeus, De Eccles, ApostolicOy cap. v. p. 
412. 

[e] TkxoDORET. FabuL Ilaret, lib. iL cap. iii. p. 219. tom. 
iii. opp. 
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trine and discipline by a monstrous combination cent. 
of the doctrines of Christ, with the opinions andp^^\ u^ 
errors of the Jews and Gnostics. From the latter 
Ae borrowed their pleroma^ their aons^ their demi^ 
^rs^% S'-c- and so modified and tempered these fic- 
tions, as to give them an air of Judaism, which 
n^vist have considerably favoured the progress of 
iis heresy. He taught " that the Creator of this 
A^orld, whom he considered also as the sove- 
K^eign and lawgiver of the Jewish people, was 
^ being endowed with the greatest virtues, and 
derived his birth from the Supreme God ; that 
^his being fell, by degrees, from his native vir- 
tue, and his primitive dignity ; that the Supreme 
^jody in consequence of this, determined to de- 
stroy his empire, and sent upon earth, for this 
purpose, one of the ever-happy and glorious 
^BonSy whose name was Christ ; that this Christ 
chose for his habitation the person of Jesus, a 
'* man of the most illustrious sanctity and justice, 
** the son of Joseph and Mary, and descending 
** in the form of a dove^ entered into him while he 
*" * was receiving the baptism of John in the wa- 
ters of Jordan ; that Jesus, after his union 
with Christ, opposed himself with vigour to 
the God of the Jews^ and was, by his instigation, 
** seized and crucified by the Hebrew chiefs; that 
** when Jesus was taken captive, Christ ascended 
** up on high, so that the man Jesus alone was 
** subjected to the pains of an ignominious death." 
C^ERiNTHUS required of his followers, that they 
should worship the father of Christ, even the 
Supreme God, in conjunction with the Son ; that 
they should abandon the lawgiver of the Jews, 
Whom he looked upon as the Creator of the world; 
that they should retain a part of the law given by 
Moses, but should, nevertheless, employ their 
principal attention and care to regulate their lives 
by the precepts of Christ. To encourage them 
Vol. L L to 
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c E N T. to this, he promised them the resurrection of this 
p A E T II mortal body, after which was to commence a 
< )t ' scene of the most exquisite delights, during 
Christ's earthly reign of a thousand years, which 
was to be succeeded by an happy and never end- 
ing life in the celestial world. For Ce^inthus 
held, that Christ will one day return upon earth, 
and, renewing his former union with the man 
Jesus, will reign with his people in the land of 
Palestine during a thousand years. 
The Naxa- XVII. It has been already observed, that the 
nnc8 and church was tfoublcd with early disputes concern- 
properly be- ing the law of Moses, and the Jewish rites, 
long to the Those, however, who considered the observance 
tury. ^^' of the Mosaic rites as necessary to salvation, had 
not, in this first century, proceeded so far as to 
break off all communion with such as differed 
from them in this matter. Therefore they were 
still regarded as brethren, though of the weaker 
sort. But when, after the second destruction of 
yerusalem^ under the emperor Adrian, these 
zealots for the Jewish rites deserted the ordinary 
assemblies of Christians, and established separate 
meetings among themselves, then they were num- 
bered with those sects who had departed from the 
pure doctrine of Christ. Hence the name Na- 
zarenes and Ebionites, by which the judaizing 
Christians were distinguished from those who 
looked upon the Mosaic w^orship and ceremonies 
as entirely abolished by the appearance of Christ 
upon earth. We shall only observe ftirther imder 
this head, that, though the Nazarenes and Ebionites 
are generally placed among the sects- of the apo- 
stohc age, yet they really belong to the second 
century, which was the earliest period of their, 
existence as a sect. . 
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CHAPTER I. 

Concerning the prosperous events that happened to 
the cburcb during this century . 

I. TN this century, the Roman sceptre was, fore e n t. 
Jl, the most part, swayed by princes of a mild "^ ^ 
^nd moderate turn. Trajan, though too eagerly y ^" j 
l^ent upon the pursuit of glory, and not always ^••^ 
Sufficiently attentive to his conduct, nor prudent pubUcT" 
in his measures, was nevertheless endowed with 
many virtues, and the predominant lines of his 
character were clemency and benevolence. A- 
ARiAN was of a more harsh and untractable tem- 
per; yet very far from deserving the reputation 
cif a wicked or unjust prince. He was of a mixed 
character, chargeable with several vices, and 
estimable on account of many excellent qualities. 
The Antonines were illustrious models > of hu* 
manity, goodness, and sublime virtue. Severus 
himself, in whose character and disposition such 
an unexpected and disadvantageous change was 
effected, was, in the beginning of his reign, un* 
just towards none, and even the Christians were 
ireated by him with equity and mildness. 

L 2 n. This 
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CENT. n. This lenity of the emperors was singularly 
Pari- i. advantageous to those Christians who lived under 
' — /— -^ the Roman sceptre ; it suspended sometimes their 
'tecJlT sufferings, and alleviated the burthen of their 
chriitiani- distrcsscs. For, though edicts of a severe nature 
J[^^^^, were issued out against them, and the magi&trates, 
pirc animated by the priests, and by the multitude, 
shed their blood with a cruelty which frequently 
exceeded even the dictates of the most barbarous 
laws ; yet there was always some remedy that 
accompanied these evils, and softened their seve- 
rity. Trajan, however condemnable in other 
respects, on account of his conduct towards the 
Christians, was yet engaged, by the representa- 
tions that Flinty the younger gave of them, to 
forbid all search to be made after them. He also 
prohibited all anonymous libels and accusations, 
by which the Christians had so often been perfi- 
diously exposed to the greatest sufferings \a\. 
Antoninus Pius went so far as to enact penal 
laws against their accusers \h\. And others, by 
various acts of beneficence and compassion, de- 
fended them from the injurious treatment of the 
priests and people. Hence it came to pass, that 
in this century, the limits of the church were con- 
siderably enlarged, and the number of converts 
to Christianity prodigiously augmented. Of the 
truth of this, we have the most respectable and 
authentic testimonies in the writings of the an- 
cients ; testimonies, whose evidence and autho- 
rity are every way superior to the vain attempts 
which some have made to obscure and weaken 
them \c\. 

in. It 

'q\ Sec Pliny's epistles, book x. let. xcviii. 

^3 EusEDius, KccL HIstor, lib. iv. cap. xiii. p. 126. 

^r] See Moyle'*s letters concerning the thundering legion, 
ynth the remarks which lir Moshlim has annexed to his 
I^atin translation of them, published at the end of a work 
entitled, Syntagma Dissert, ad Sanctiores Disciplinas pertinent 

Sec 
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III. It is not easy to point out particularly the cent. 
diflferent countries on which the light of celesti- p ^ "'^ ^ 
al truth first rose in this age. The ancient records ' — /— ^ 
that yet remairi, do not give us information suf- ^^wwT" 
ficient to determine that matter with certainty ; enlightened 
nor is it, indeed, a matter of much importance. Zl^i^ 
We are, however, assured, by the most unexcep- 
tionable testimonies, that Christ was worshipped 

as God almost throughout the whole East, as 
also among the Germans, Spaniards, Celts, Bri- 
tons, and many other nations [d\ ^ but which of 
them received the gospel in the first century, and 
which in the second, is a question unanswerable 
at this distance of time. PANTiENus, the head 
of the Alexandrian school, is said to have con- 
veyed to the Indians the knowledge of Christ [e]. 
But, after an attentive examination of the account 
which £u3£Bius gives of this matter, it will ap- 
pear, that these Indians were certain Jews, inha- 
bitants of the Happy Arabia, whom Bartho- 
lomew the apostle had before instructed in the 
doctrines of Christianity. For, according to the 
account of St Jerome, PANTiENus found among 
this people the gospel of St Matthew, which 
they had received from Bartholomew their first 
teacher. 

IV. The Christian religion, having penetrated '^^*^.^"- 
among the Gauls, seems to have passed frorathe'ccr- 
thence into that part of Germany which was sub-°*aoi. 
ject to the Romans, and from thence into Bri- 
tain [/]. Certain German churches, indeed, 

are 

See also the dialogue between Justin Maktyk and Trtpho the 

J«w» P- 341- 

[if] InsNiEUs contr. Hares, lib. i. cap. x. Tzrtullian adv. 

Judaos, cap. vii. p. 2 1 2. 

[^3 EusEBius, Hist. Eccies. book v. c. x. Jbrome CataJ. 
Scripior. Eccies. c. xxxvi. 

[yj Ursinus, Bebelius, and others, have written learnedly 
ccmcermng the origin of the German churches, wluch Tea- 

TULLIAN 
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c E N T.are fondly ambitious of derivitig their origin from 
p A r't n. St Peter, and from the companions of the other 
^ I ^ apostles. The Britons also are willing to believe, 
upon the authority of Bede, that in this cen-^ 
tury, and under the reign of Marcus Antoni- 
nus, their king Ludius addressed himself to 
ElEUTHERUS, the Roman Pontiff, for doctors to 
instruct him in the Christian religion, and, having 
obtained his request, embraced the gospel [>]. 
But, after all, these traditions are extremely 
doubtful, and are, indeed, rejected by such as 
have learning sufficient to weigh the credibility 
of ancient narrations. 
df^ST*^ V. It is very possible, that the light of Christian 
Cattifc nity may have reached Transalpine Gaul^ now 
called France^ befdre the conclusion of the apos- 
tolic age, either by the ministry of the apostles 
themselves, or their immediate successors. But vrt 
have no records that mention, with certainty, tht 
establishment of Christian churches in this part of 
Europe before the second century. PothiMUs, t 
man of exemplary piety and zeal, set out ftotA 
Asia in company with lRENi£us and others, atid 
laboured in the Christian cause with such success 
among the Gauls, that churches were established 
at Lyons and Vienne^ of which Pothinus hiinself 
was the first bishop \h\ 

VI. The 

I'ULLiAN and Irenjeus mention as etected in this eentury. Add 
to these the ample illustrations of this subject^ which ire to be 
found in Liron^s SiriguiarUs. Hittor. it Liter, torn. ir. p. 193. 
The celebrated Dom. Calmet has judiciously refuted the com- 
mon and popular accounts of the first Christian doctors in Ger- 
many, in his Hist, de la Lotraine^ tom. i.' Dist* sur its Efff- 
^ues de Treves^ par. Ill, IV. See also Bollandus jfct. Smme* 
tor. p. 922. HoNTHEiM Diss, de JEra Episco/t. Trevir. torn. L 
Hitt, Trevir* 

f ^j See Usher j^nti^. Ecc/es, Britann. cap. i. p. 7. ^ at also 
Godwin, De conversione Bn'tan, cap. i. p. 7. and Rapzk^s Hit* 
tory of Engl and » 

[i&j See the epistle of Pstrus db Marca, concerning the 
first rise of ChristiBnity in France ^ published among the dis- 

aertations 
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VI. The writers of this century attribute this cent. 
rapid .progress of Christianity to the power of p ^ ^'^ j 
Gkxly to the energy of divine truth, to the ex- • — v-^ 
traordinary gifts which were imparted to the first J^^. 
Chrisrians; and the miracles and prodigies that New Tuu* 
were wrought in their behalf, and at their com* 
mand; nor do they ascribe almost any part of 
the amazing success that attended the preaching 
of the gospel, to the intervening succours of hu-. 
man means, or second causes. But this is carry- 
ing the matter too far. The wisdom of human 
counsels, and the useful efforts of learning and 
prudence, are too inconsiderately excluded from 
this account of things. For it is beyond all 
doubt, that the pious diligence and zeal, with 
which many learned and wofthy men recom- 
mended the sacred Writings, and spread them 
abroad in translations, which rendered them use- 
ful to those who were ignorant of the language 
in which they were written, contributed much to 
the suQcess and propagation of the Christian 
doctrine. Latin versions of these sacred books 
were multiplied by the pious labours of the 
learned with particular diligence, because that 
hng^ge was now more universal than any 
other [fj. Among these versions, that which, was 
distinguished by the name of the Italic obtained 
umversally the preference, and was followed by 
the Syriac, Egyptian, and -ZEthiopic versions, 
whose dates it is impossible to fix with certain- 

ty [k]. 

Mftadons of that author ) and also hj Valbsius, in his edition 
of ljosEMim\ Ect/esiaiticai History. See also Htstoire Lker-- 
nrt d* la Trnace^ torn. i. p. 223. Lirom^s Singular t^s Histor, 
tt Uieraires^ vol. iv. 

[1] See AuousTiN. De doetfina Cbriuiana^ lib. ii. cap. xj. 
p. 85. edit. Calixt. 

{hi Sec Jo. GoTTLOB. Carpzov. Critica sacra Vet. Test. p. 
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CENT, vn, Amon;; the obstacles that retarded the 

If 
Part I. P^ogress of Christianity, the impious calumnies 

'■■■ y/ ' ■' of its enemies were the most considerable. The 
S^t^" persons, the characters, and reUgious sentiments 
and heretics of the fifst Christians were most unjustly treated, 
refuted, ^^^ most perfidiously misrepresented to the cre- 
dulous multitude [/], who were restrained by this 
only from embracing the gospel. Those, there- 
fore, who, by their apologetic writings in fa- 
vour of the Christians, destroyed the poisonous 
influence of detraction, rendered, no doubt, 
signal service to the doctrine of Christ, by re- 
moving the chief impediment that retard^ its 
progress. Nor were the writings of such as 
combated with success the ancient heretics with- 
out their use, especially in the early periods of 
the church. For the insipid and extravagant 
doctrines of these sectaries, and the gross immo- 
ralities \v\t\i which they were chargeable, were 
extremely prejudicial to the Christian religion, 
by disgusting many at whatever carried the Chris- 
tian name. But when it was known, by the 
writings of those who defended Christianity, that 
these corrupt heretics w^ere held in aversion, in- 
stead of being patronized by the true followers 
of Christ, then the clouds that were cast over 
the religion of Jesus were dispersed, and the 

prejudices 

Hj" [/] Xothing more injurious can be conceived than the 
terms of contempt, indignation, and reproach, which the 
Heathens employed in expressing their hatred against the 
Christians, who were called by them atbeistSy because they 
derided the heathen polytheism ; magicians^ because they 
wrought miracles 5 se/f-murdcrersy because they suffered mar- 
tyrdom cluai fully for the truth j h titers of the iigbt^ because, 
to avoid the fury of the persecutions raised against them, they 
•were forced, at first, to hold their religious assemblies in the 
night •, with a multitude of other igriuiuiiiious epithets cm- 
ployed a^^alnst them by Tacitus, Suefomus, Cllsus, &c. 
See Bingham's Antiquities of the Cbristian Churchy book i. cap. 
ii. p. 5. 
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prejudices that had been raised against it. were c e n t. 
folly removed. p^."; ,. 

VIII. It is easier to conceive than to express, v ■ ' 
how much the miraculous powers^ and extraordi- ^^^^, 
nary gifts^ which were displayed in the ministry ordinary 
of the first heralds of the gospel, contributed to^"* 
enlarge the bounds of the church. These gifts, 
however, which were given for wise and im- 
portant reasons, began gradually to diminish in 
proportion as the reasons ceased for which they 
were conferred. And, accordingly, when almost 

ail nations were enlightened with the truth, and 
the number of Christian churches increased dailv 
in all places, then the miraculous gift of tongues 
l>egan gradually to decrease. It appears, at the 
same time, from unexceptionable testimonies, 
that the other extraordinary gifts with which the 
omnipotence and wisdom of the Most High had 
60 richly endowed the rising church, were in se- 
veral places continued during this century [m]. 

IX. We cannot indeed place, with any degree 'ri»« !"'«•»- 
of certainty, among the eftects of a miraculous thundcri«ff 
power yet remaining in the church, the story of itgion. 
the Christian legion^ who, by their prayers, drew 

from heaven a refreshing shower upon the army 
of Marcus Antoninus, ready to perish with 
thirst, when that emperor was at war with the 
Marcomanni. Thi^ remarkable event (which 
gave to the Christians, to whom it was attributed, 
the name of the thundering legion^ on account of 
the thunder and lightning that destroyed the 
enemy, while the shower revived the fainting 
Romans) has been mentioned by many writers. 
But whether it was really miraculous or not, has 
been much disputed among learned men. Some 

think 

[«] Pfanncr, De donis miraculosis, Spencer, Not. ad Orifr, 
contra Cehum^ p. ^^6. MAMMACiiit^s, Ori^inum tt j/^tiliqui- 
fat, Cbristianar^Xom. i. p. 363, &c. 



dubious. 
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c E N T. think that the. Christians, by a jpious w>rt of 
p A "t I. ^^^^» attributed this unexpected and seasonable 
shower which saved the Roman army, to a mi- 
raculous interposition; and this opinion is, indeed, 
supported by the weightiest reasons, as well as bjr 
the most respectable authorities [«]. 
More than X. Let US distinguish what is doubtful in this 
story, from that which is certain. It is certain, 
that the Roman army, enclosed by the enemy, 
and reduced to the most deplorable, and even 
desperate condition, by the thirst under which 
they languished in a parched desert, was revived 
by a sudden and imexpected rain. It is also 
certain, that both the Heathens and the Chris- 
tians looked upon this event as extraordinary 
and miraculous; the former attributing it to 
Jupiter, Mercury, or the power of magic ; the 
latter to Christ, interposing thus unexpectedly, 
in consequence of their prayers. It is still fur- 
ther 

[11 J Such readers as are desirous to know what learned 
men hare alledged on both sides of this curious question, may 
consult WiTsiusV Disseriat. de Legione Fulminatrice^ which is 
subjoined to his JEgyptiaca^ in defence of this tniracle \ as silso 
what is alledged against it by Dan. Larroqde, in a discoune 
upon that subject, subjoined to the Mversnria Sacra of Mattb. 
LARRoqpE, his father. But above all, the controversj be- 
tween Sir P£T£R King * and Mr Waltkr Motle upon 
tliis subject, is worthy of the attention of the curious ^ and 
likewise the dissertation of the learned jAiLONStJ, inserted 
in the eight volume of the MisteUanea Leipsiensia, p. 417. 
imder the title of S/ticiiegiufn de Legione Fuirfnnatrice. TTua 
last-mentioned author investigates, with great acuteness, the 
reasons and motives which induced the Christians to place so 
inconsiderately this shower in the list of miracles. 

0* [*] It is by mistake that Dr Moskeik confounds Sir Pktkr Kino, 
Lord Chancellor of £ngland, with tht person who carried on the contro- 
versy with Mot LI concerning the thundering legion. Movlk's adver- 
sary wan Mr K.1N0, a clergyman, rector of '1 opsham, near Exeter, which 
was the place of his nativity, and also of the famous Chancellor's, who 
bore his name. See the letters addressed to the Rev. Mr Kino, in the 
Posthumous Collection of Locke's Letters, published by Collins. See 
also Lardner's Collection of Heathen and Jewish Testimonies, flee yoL 
ii. p. a49i &c. 
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atktx bejrdnd all doubt, that a considerable niun- cent. 
bcr of Christians served, at this time, in thep^"^ i, 
Roman aimy ; and it is extremely probable, thaf^- v ■ * 
in slich trying circumstances of calamity and 
distress, they implored the merciful interposition 
and succours of their God and Saviour. And as 
the Christians of these times looked upon all ex- 
traordinary events as miracles, and ascribed to 
their prayers all the uncommon and singular oc- 
currences of an advantageous nature that hap- 
pened to the Roman empire, it v/ill not appear 
^uprising, that, upoii the present occasion, they 
attributed the deliverance of Antoninus and his 
atmy to a miraculous interposition which they 
had obtstined from above. But, on the other 
hand, it mtist be carefully observed, that it is an 
invariable mtexim, universally adopted by the wise 
and judicious, that no events are to be esteemed 
ttihraculous, which may be rationally attributed 
to natutal calites, and accounted for by a re- 
course to the ordinary dispensations of provi- 
dence; aiid as the unexpected shower, which 
tcstofed the exfiiring force of the Romans, may 
be easily explained without rising beyond the u- 
Idal and ordinary course of nature, the conclu- 
sion is manifest ; nor can it be doubtful in what 
light we ai<e to consider that remarkable event. 

XI. The Jews were visited with new calami- Scditionind 
tics, first under TrajaI^, and then under ADRi-fhcj^."*^ 
AK, when under the standards of Bargoghsba, 
who gave himself out for the Messiah, they rose 
in rebellion agaii^st the Romans. In consequence 
of this sedition, prodigious numbers of that miser- 
able people were put to the sword, and a new 
city, called Elia Capitolina^ was raised upon the 
ruins of yerusalem^ into which no Jew was per- 
mitted to enter £0]. This defeat of the Jews 

tended 

[0] JusTDJ Mart. Dial rvm Trtphoks, p. 49. 278. 
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CENT, tended to confirm, in some measure, the external 
Part I. tranquillity ofthe Christian church. For that tur- 
* i ■' bulent and perfidious nation had hitherto oppressed 
and vexed the Christians, not only by presenting 
every where to the Roman magistrates complaints 
and accusations against them, but also by treat- 
ing them in the most injurious manner in Pale^ 
stine and the neighbouring countries, ^.because 
they refused to succour them against the Romans. 
But this new calamity, which fell upon that se- 
ditious nation, out it out of their power to ex- 
ercise their* malignity against the disciples of Je- 
sus, as they had formerly done. 
Phiioso- XII. Among other accessions to the splendor 
phcTB con- and force of the growing church, we may reckon 
ci^iatia^ ^he learned and ingenious labours of those philo- 
oity. sophers and literati, who were converted to Chri- 
stianity in this century. I am sensible that the 
advantages arising from hence to the cause of 
true religion will be disputed by many ; and, in- 
deed, when the question is thus proposed, whe- 
ther, upon the whole, the interests of Christiani- 
ty have gained or lost by the writings of the 
learned, and the speculations of philosophers, that 
have been employed in its defence, I confess my- 
self incapable of solving it in a satisfactory man- 
ner. For nothing is more manifest than this truth, 
that the noble simplicity and dignity of religion 
were sadly corrupted in many places, when the 
philosophers blended their opinion^ wnth its pure 
doctrines, and were adacious enough to submit 
. that divine system of faith and piety to be scru- 
tinized and modified by the fallible rule of imper- 
fe r eason. 
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CHAP. II. 

Concerning the calamitous events which happened to 

the church in this century. 

L TN the beginning of this century, there werec e n t. 

J[ no laws in force against the Christians, for p^J'^ j 
the senate had annulled the cruel edicts of Nero, ' — v — ' 
and Nerva had abrogated the sanguinary laws o£j^y^"^J 
lus predecessor Domitian. But, notwithstanding dcr Trajan. 
this, a horrid custom prevailed, of persecuting the 
Christians, and even of putting them to death, as 
often as a bloody priesthood, or an outrageous 
populace, set on by them, demanded their de- 
struction. Hence it happened, that, even under 
the reign of the good Trajan, popular cla- 
mours [p] were raised against the Christians, 
many of whom fell victims to the rage of a merci- 
less multitude* Such were the riotous proceed- 
ings that happened in Bitbynia^ under the admi- 
nistration of Pliny the younger, who, upon that 
occasipn, wrote to the emperor, to know in what 
manner he was to conduct himself towards the 
Christians. The answer which he received from 
Trajan amounted to this, " That the Christians 
" were not to be officiously sought after [y] but 
" that such as were accused and convicted of an 
" adherence to Christianity were to be put to death 
** as wicked citizens, if they did not return to the 
** religion of their ancestors." 

II. This edict of Trajan, being registered -n.^^u-^f, 
among the pubUc and solemn laws of the Roman ©f Trajan'* 
pmpire, set bounds, indeed, to the fury of those pi^^^ 
that persecuted the Christians, but was, however, 

the 



'^] EusEHins, Hist. F.ccles. lib. iii, cap. xxxii. p. 103. 

[q~\ Sec. Pliny's letters, book x. let. xcvii. aiid xcviii. ivhich 
have been illustrated by many learned men, such as Vossius, 
BouMKRy BA2J)\viNy U£UMAN, and others. 
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c E N T.the occasion of martyrdom to many, even under 
Part 1.^^^ ^^st emperors. For, as often as an accuser 
^ y ■' appeared, and the person accused of an adhe- 
rence to Christianity confessed the truth of Ac 
charge, the only alternative then was apostacy 
or death, since a magnanimous perseveiranpe iq 
the Christian faith was, according to the edict g( 
Trajan, a capital crime. And, accordingly, the 
venerable and aged Simeon, son of Cleopas, and 
bishop of Jerusalem^ was, by this very law, cru- 
cified in consequence of an accusation formed 
against him by the Jews [r]. By the same law, 
also, was the great and pious Ignatius, bishop of 
Antiocb^ ordered by Trajan himself to expire in 
the Roman theatre, exposed to the rapacity of 
furious beasts \s] ; for, as the law denounced siiii- 
ply death to such as were convicted of an attach- 
ment to Christ, the kind of punishment was left 
by the legislator to the choice of the judge. 
III. Such of the Christians as could conceal 
^^^^^j[f° their profession were indeed sheltered under the 
drian. law of Trajan, which was, therefore, a disagree- 
' able restraint upon the heathen priests^ who 
breathed nothing but fury against the disciples of 
Jesus. The office of an accuser was also become 
dangerous, and very few were disposed to under- 
take it, so that the sacerdotal craft was now in- 
venting new method^ to oppress the Christians. 
The law of Trajan was, therefore, artfully 
evaded under the reig^n of his successor Adrian. 
The populace, set in motion by their priests, de- 
manded of their magistrates, with one voice, 
during the public games, the destruction of the 
Christians ; and the magistrates, fearing that a se- 
dition might be the consequence of despising or 

opposing 

[r] £uS£BIus, Hut. Eccles, lib. iii. cap. xxxii. p. 103. 
[/] Sec the Acta Martyrii Ignatiani^ published by RuiK* 
ART, and alM) in the Collection of the Afouolic Fathers. 
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opposing these popular clamours, were too much cent. 
disposed to indulge them in their request. Du- p ^ "^ ,^ 
ring these commotions, Serenus Granianus, pro- ^ ^ * 
consul of jisia^ represented to the emperor how 
barbarous and unjust it was to sacrifice to the fury 
of a lawless multitude, persons who had been con* 
▼icted of no crime. Nor was his wise and equi- 
table remonstrance without effect ; for Adrian, 
by an edict issued out to these magistrates, pro- 
hibited the putting the Christians to death, unless 
they were regularly accused and convicted of crimes 
committed against the laws; and this edict appears 
to have been a solemn renewal of the law of Tra- 
jAi^ [/]. The moderation of the emperor, in this 
edict, may, perhaps, have been owing to the ad- 
mirable apologies of Quabratus and Aristides, 
in favour of the Christians, which were every way 
proper to dispel the angry prejudices of a mind 
that had any sense of equity and humanity left. 
But it was not from the Romans alone, that the 
disciples of Christ were to feel oppression : Bar- 
cocHEBAS, the fictitious king of the Jews, whom 
AoRiAMf afterwards defeated, vented against them 
all his fury, because they refused to join his stan- 
dards, and second his rebellion [u]. 

IV. The law of Adrian, according to its na- The p<r«- 
tural sense, seemed to cover the Christians from ^"'»*>° "«-. 
the fury of their enemies, since it rendered them n^ Piwk"*" 
punishable on no othtr account th^nthe commission 
tf crimes^ and since the magistrates refused to in* 
terpret their religion as the rnW mentioned in the 
imperial edict. Therefore their enemies invented 
a new method of attacking them under the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, even by accusing them of 
impiety and atlieism. This calumny was refuted 

in 

f /] Compare Eusebius, Htst, Eccfes. lib. iv. cap. ix. with 
Balduinus aif Ei/icta Princip. in Chrutianof, p. 73. 
[irj JvsTU? Mart. jff»o/ogia sicunda^ p. 72. edit. G)lon. 
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CENT, in an apology for the Christians, presented to the 
Pa^rt i.cniperor by Justin Martyr, in consequence of 
^ M ■»■' which, this equitable prince ordered, that all pro- 
ceedings against them should be regulated by the 
law of Adrian [ le; ] . This, however, was not 
sufficient to suppress the rage of blood-thirsty per- 
secution; for, some time siter this, on occasion 
of some earthquakes which happened in Asia^ the 
people renewed their violence against the Chri- 
stians, whom they considered as the authors of 
those calamities, and treated consequently in the 
most cruel and injurious manner. The emperor, 
informed of these unjust and barbarous proceed- 
ings, addressed an edict to the whole province of 
Asia^ in which he denounced capital punishment 
against such as should, for the future, accuse the 
Christians, without being able to prove them 
guilty of any crime [.v]. 
The pcnc- V. This worthy prince was succeeded by Mar- 
dUrM^cus^us AuRELius Antoninus the philosopher, whom 
Antoninus, most writcrs havc celebrated beyond measure on 
account of his extraordinary wisdom and virtue. 
It is not, however, in his conduct towamls the 
Christians that we must look for the reasons of 
these pompous encomiums ; for here, the cle- 
mency and justice of that emperor suffer a strange 

eclipse. 

[ti;] EusKBiiis, Htst» Eccles, lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 148. 

[x] EusEBius, /////. Ecc/fs. lib. iv. cap. xiii. p. 126. IJ!f* It 
is proper to be observed, that the word crime j in several for- 
mer edicts, had not been suihcicntly determined in its ognifica- 
tion ; so that we find the enemies of the Christians, and even 
the Roman magistrates, applying this term to the profession 
of Christianity. But the equitable edict of this good emperor, 
decided that point on the side of humanity and justice, as ap- 
pears from the letter he addressed to the province of Asia, in 
favour of the persecuted Christians, and which concludes with 
tlie followhig words : " If aiiy one, for the future, shall molest 
•• the Christians, and accuse them merely on account of thtir 
** religion, let the person thus accused be discharged, though 
"^ he is found to be a Christian, and the accuser be puxusked a^- 
" cording to the rigour of the law," 
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eclipse. He did not, indeed, revoke the edict c e n t. 
qf Antoninus Pius, or abrogate the laws which p^ "'^ i^ 
the preceding emperors had enacted in favour of ^ ' 
the Christians ; but he did what was equally per- 
nicious to them. Without examining impartially 
tieir cause, he lent an easy and attentive ear to 
all the most virulent insinuationsof their enemies, 
and more especially to the malignant calumnies of 
the philosophers, who accused them of the most 
horrid crimes and the most monstrous impiety, 
and charged them with renewing the shocking 
feast of Thyestes, and the incestuous amours of 
the Theban prince. So that, if w^e except that of 
Nero, there was no reign under which the Chris- 
tians were more injuriously and cruelly treat- 
ed, than under that of the wise and virtuous 
Marcus Aurelius ; and yet there was no reign 
under Which such numerous and victorious apolo^ 
gies were published in their behalf. Those which 
Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, and Tatian drew 
up upon this occasion, are srill extant. 

VI. This emperor issued out against the Chris-I!;^^^^' 
tians, Afhom he regarded as a vain, obstinate, andV the 
vicious set of men, edicts [j^], which, upon the^p^J^^'^'j^ 
whole, were very unjust; though we do not know", 
at this distance of time, their particular contents. 
In consequence of these imperial edicts, the judg- 
es and magistrates received the accusations, which 
even slaves, and the vilest of the perjured rabble 
brought against the followers of Jesus. And the 
Chrisuans were put to the most cruel tortures, 
and were condemned to meet death in the most 
barbarous forms, notwithstanding their perfect in- 
nocence, and their persevering and solemn denial 
of the horrid crimes laid to their charge. The 
imperial edicts were so positive and express against 

Vol. I. M inflicting 

\.y] ^ Melito ap, £us£B. Hisi. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xxvi. 
P- 147- 
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c £ N T. inflicting punishment upon such of the Christians 
p A Vt 1. ^ y^^T^G guilty of no crime, that the corrupt 
* V -' judges, who through motives of interest or po- 
pularity, desired their destruction, were obliged 
to suborn false accusers to charge them with 
actions that might bring them within the reach 
of the laws. Hence many fell victims to cruel 
superstition and popular fury, seconded by the 
corruption of a wicked magistracy, and the con- 
nivance of a prince, who, with respect to one set 
of men, forgot the principles of justice and clemen- 
cy which directed his conduct towards all others. 
Among these victims, there were many men of 
illustrious piety, and some of eminent learning 
and abilities, such as the holy and venerable Po- 
LYCARP, bishop of Smyrna J and Justin Martyr » 
so deservedly renowned for his erudition and phi- 
losophy [zj. Many churches, particularly those 
of Lyons and Vienne^ were almost entirely destroy- 
ed, during this violent persecution, which raged 
in the year 177, and will be an indelible stain up- 
on the memory of the prince by whose order it 
was carried on [a], 

VII. During the reign of Commodus, tb 
^^J^^^. Christians suffered very little; no general pcrse^ — 
modt.s and cutiou raged against them ; and any cruelties they^ 
Scvcnis. endured were confined to a small number, wh(^ 

had newly abandoned the Pagan superstitions [h]^ 

But the scene changed towards the latter end ot" 
this century, when Severus was declared empe — 
ror. Then Asia^ Egypt ^ and the other provinces^ 
were dyed with the blood of martyrs, as appears 

fronB. 

\%] A full account of their martyrdom is to be found in th^*. 
valuable work of Ruinart, intitlcd, ^cta Sincera Martjrttm.^* 

{ja] iJec the letter of ihe Christians at Lycns^ concerning thi^ 
persecution, which is to be found in EusebiusV EccUsiastica^ 
liistory, book v. chap. ii. as also in Fox's Martyrology^ vol. i -» 

[^] EusEBius, Hiit. Ecclei, lib. v. cap. xxiv. p. 191. cap* 
xvL p. 183. cap. x^iii. p. 186. cap. xix. p. 187. 
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from the testimonies of Tertullian, Clem^^^ cent. 
of jilexandriaj and other writers. Those, the 
fore, are not to be followed, who affirmed, that 
the Christians suffered nothing under Severus, 
before the beginning of the third century, which 
Mras distinguished bj the cruel edicts of this em- 
peror against their lives and fortunes. For, as 
the imperial laws against the Christians were not 
abrogated, and the iniquitous edicts of Trajan 
and Marcus Antoninus were still in force, there 
was a door, of consequence, open to the fury and 
injustice of corrupt magistrates as often as they 
were pleased to exercise them upon the church* 
It was this series of calamities, under which it 
groaned towards the conclusion of the second cen- 
tury, which engaged Tertullian to write his 
Apolcgy^ and several other books, in defence of 
the Christians. 

VIII. It is very easy to account for the suffer- Th« "i"™-' 
ings and calamities with which the disciples of "{"y^j'^^, 
Jesus were loaded, when we consider how they render them 
were blackened and rendered odious by the rail- ^'^°"'* 
ings, the calumnies, and libels of the Heathen 
priests, and the other defenders of a corrupt and 
most abominable system of superstition. The in- 
jurious imputations, the horrid charges of which 
we took notice above, are mentioned by all those 
who have written in defence of the Christians, and 
ought, indeed, to stand always upon record, as a 
proof, both of the weakness and wickedness of 
their adversaries. Nothing can be more frivolous 
and insignificant than the objections which the 
most famous defenders of Paganism opposed to the 
truth of Christianity at this time; and such as de- 
sire a convincingproofof this assertion, have only 
to read the arguments of Celsus, on that sub- 
ject. This philosopher wrote against the Chris- 
tians during the reign of Adrian, and was admi- 
J^bly refuted in the following century, by Ori- 

M2 OEN^ 
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CENT. GEN, who represents him as an Epicurean (a mis- 
p A "t I. ^^^^ which has been almost generally followed) 
* V '' whereas it appears, with the utmost probability 
that he was a Platonic philosopher of the sect 
Ammonius [r]. Be that as it will, Celsus wa 
a trifling caviller, as is manifest froAi the answe 
of Origen ; nor do his ^^Titings against Christi 
anity serve any other purpose, than to shew hi 
malignant and illiberal turn of mind. 

Fronto, the rhetorician, and Crescens, th 
Cynic philosopher, made also some wretched at 
tempts against Christianity. The efforts of th 
former are only known by the mention that i 
made of them by Minutius Felix [rf] ; and th 
enterprizes of the latter were confined to a vche 
ment zeal for the ruin of the Christians, and 
virulent persecution of Justin Martyr, whic 
ended in the cruel death of that emine 
saint [e]. 

9^ [r] The learned Dr Larbker does not tlfink it po! 
fible that Celsus could have been of the sect of AimoNlu 
since the former lived and wrote in the second century, wh 
as the latter did not flourish before the third. And indeed 
learn from Origen himself, that he knew of two only of t 
name of Celsus, one who lived in the time of Nero, and 
other in the reign of Adrian, and afterwards. The Utter w 
the philosopher who wrote against Christianity. 

y] OctavluSj p. 266. edit. Heraldi. 

/] Justin Mart. Apologia secunda^ p. 21. Tartiak, Otq 
contra Gnrcos, p. 72. edit. Worthii. 
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PART II. 



The Internal History of the Church. 



CHAP. I. 

Concerning the state of letters and philosophy during 

this century. 

I.TTNDER the reign of Trajan, letters andc e n t. 
\J philosophy came forth from the retreat p ^ J^ ,j^ 
where they had languished during the savage ty- ' — yr— -^ 
ranny of his predecessors, and, by the auspicious ^Jj^J^^^®^ 
protection of this excellent prince, were in some 
measure restored to their former lustre [/]. This 
happy revolution in the republic of letters, was, 
indeed, but of a short duration, as it was not sup- 
ported by the following emperors, who were, for 
the most part, averse to literary pursuits. Even 
Marcus Antoninus, wiio surpassed them all in 
learning, gave protection and encouragement to 
the Stoics alone ; and, after the example of that 
supercilious sect, treated the arts and sciences 
with indifference and contempt \g\. And here 
We see the true reason why the writers of this cen- 
tury are, in general, so much inferior to those of 
the former, in point of elegance and purity, elo- 
cjuence and taste. 

II. It must be observed, at the same time, that ^*™«* 
this degeneracy of erudition and taste did not"**"* 
Amount to an utter extinction of the one and the 
other. For, even in this century, there were, 
l>oth among the Greeks and Romans, men of emi- 
nent 

[/] Plin. q)ist. lib. iii. cp. i8. 

[^j la the first book of his meditations, sect. 7. 17. 
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CENT, nent genius and abilities, who set off, in the most 
p A "t n. advantageous manner, the learning of the times 
*■■ ¥ ■ ' in which they lived. Among the learned Gre- 
cians, the first place is due to Plutarch, a man 
of vast erudition, whose knowledge was various, 
but indigested, and whose philosophical taste was 
corrupted by the sceptical tenets of the academics. 
There were, likewise, in all the more considerable 
cities of the Roman empire, rhetoricians, sophists, 
and grammarians, who, by a variety of learned 
exercises, seemed zealous in forming the youth 
to their arts of eloquence and declamation, and in 
rendering them fit, by their talents and their ac- 
quisitions, to be useful to their country. But the 
instruction acquired in these schools was more 
specious than solid ; and the youth who received 
their education in them, distinguished themselves 
at their entrance upon the active stage of life, 
more by empty declamation, than by true elo- 
quence ; more by pompous erudition, than by 
wisdom and dexterity in the management of pub- 
lic affairs. The consequence of this was, that the- 
rhetoricians and sophists, though agreeable to ther 
corrupt taste of the times, which was incapable^ 
generally speaking, of perceiving the natives 
charms of truth, yet fell into contempt amon 
the prudent and the wise, who held in derision th 
knowledge and education that were acquired i 
their auditories. Besides the schools now men 
tioned, there were two public academies in 
empire ; tlie one at Roiiie^ founded by Adrian, i 
which all the sciences were taught ; and the 
thcr at Beryivs in Fbcenicia^ which was principal — 
ly destined for the education of the youth ir* 
the science of law [Jj]. 
Sioici. III. Many philosophers of all the different sect^ 

flourished at this time, whose names we. think ic 

no't 

[b^ Ste the meditations of M. iVxTOKixus, book i. sect. 7. lo • 
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not necessary to mention [1]. Two, however, c e n t. 
there were, of such remarkable and shining merit, p^i''^ ,l 
as rendered them real ornaments to the Stoic phi- < v --^ 
losophy, which the meditations of Marcus An- 
toninus and the manual of Epictetlts abun- 
dantly testify. These two great men had mor^ 
admirers, than disciples and followers \ for, in this 
<:entury, the Stoical sect was not in the highest 
esteem, as the rigour and austerity of its doctrine 
were by no means suited to the dissolute man- 
ners of the times. The Platonic schools wereputonia, 
more frequented for several reasons, and particu- 
larly for these two, that their moral precepts were 
less rigorous and severe than those of the Stoics, 
and their doctrines more conformable to, or, ra- 
ther, less incompatible with the common opi- 
nions concerning the gods. But of all the philo- Epiciire«iit4 
aophers, the Epicureans enjoyed the greatest re- 
putation, and had undoubtedly the greatest num- 
ber of followers, because their opinions tended to 
encourage the indolent security of a voluptuous 
and effeminate life, and to banish the remorse and 
terrors that haunt vice, and naturally incommode 
the wicked in their sensual pursuits \k\. 

IV. Towards the conclusion of this century. The rwcrf 
anew sect of philosophers arose of a sudden, spread pitt'^ Sn 
with amazing rapidity throughout the greatest Egypt- 
part of the Roman empire, swallowed up almost 
all the other sects, and was extremely detrimental 
to the cause of Christianity. Alexandria in Egypt ^ 
which had been, for a long time, the seat of 
learning, and, as it were, the center of all the 
liberal arts and sciences, gave birth to this new 
philosophy. Its votaries chose to be called Pla- 
tonics : though, far from adhering to all the tenets 

M4 of 

[1] Justin Mart. Dialog, cum Trypbone^ opp.p. 218, &c. 
We find also many of these philosophers mentioned in the me- 
ditatbns of the £mperor Marc. Aktokinus. 

\}] LuciAN PieuJomani. p. 763. torn. i. opp. 
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CENT, of Plato, they collected from the diOerent sects, 
p ^ J''^ I, such doctrines as they thought conformable to 
^ V ■ ' truth, and formed thereof one general system* 
The reason, then, why they distinguished them- 
selves by the title of Platonics, was, that they 
thought the sentiments of Plato, concerning 
that most noble part of philosophy, which has the 
Deity, and things invisible for its objects, much 
more rational and sublime than those of the other 
philosophers. 

V. What gave to this new philosophy a supe- 
rior air of reason and dignity, was, the unpreju- 
diced spirit of candour and impartiality on which 
it seemed to be founded. This recommended it 
particularly to those real sages, whose enquiries 
were accompanied with wisdom and moderation, 
and who were sick of those arrogant and conten- 
tious sects, which required an invariable attach- 
ment to their particular systems. And, indeed, 
nothing could have a more engaging aspect than 
a set of men, who, abandoning all cavil, and all 
prejudices in favour of any party, profess^ search- 
ing after the truth alone, and were ready to adopt, 
from all the different systems and sects, such te- 
nets as they thought agreeable to it. From hence 
called ak) also they were called Eclectics. It is, however, 
Lcicciics. to be observed, as we hinted in the former secrion, 
that though these philosophers were attached to 
no particular sect, yet they preferred, as appears 
from a variety of testimonies, the sublime Plato 
to all other sages, and approved of the most of his 
opinions concerning the Deity, the universe, and 
the human soul. 
Thcr disci- VI. This new species of Platonism was em- 
1 rovoTby braced by such of the Alexandrian Christians as 
tiie ciuwti-vvere desirous to retain, with the profession of the 
gospel, the title, tlie dignity, and the -habit of 
philosophers. It is also said to have had the par- 
ticular approbation of Athenagoras, Pant^- 

NUS, 
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Kus, Ct£M£Ns the Alexandrian, and all those cent. 
^who, in this century, were charged with the care p ^ "'^ ,^ 
of the public school [/] which the Christians had ^ . v > ' 
at Alexandria. These sages were of opinion, that 
irue philosophy^ the greatest and most salutary gift 
of God to mortals, was scattered in various por- 
tions through all the different sects ; and that it 
i^as, consequently, the duty of every wise man, 
and more especially of every Christian doctor, to 
gather it from the several comers where it lay 
dispersed, and to employ it, thus re-united, in the 
defence of religion, and in destroying the domi- 
nion of impiety and vice. The Christian Eclectics 
had this also in common with the others, that 
they preferred Plato to the other philosophers, 
and looked upon his opinions concerning God, 
the human soul, and things invisible, as conform- 
able to the spirit and genius of the Christian 
doctrine. 

VII. This philosophical system underwent some ''^^"^^^ 
changes, when Ammonius Saccas, who taught, teaching 
with the highest applause, in the Alexandrian p^^^^sop'^y 
school about the conclusion of this century, laidby^Ammo- 
the foimdations of that sect which was distinguish- niu» Saccas. 
ed by the name of the New Platonics. This 
learned man was born of Christian parents, and 
never, perhaps, gave up entirely the outward 
profession of that divine religion in which he had 
heen educated [;;/]. As his genius was vast and 

compre- 

[/] The title and dignity of philosophers delighted so much 
these honest men, that though they were advanced in the church 
to the rank of presbyters, they would not abandon the philoso- 
pher's r/ofl^^. See Origek, E/iUt, ad Eiuclflwn^ torn. i. opp. 
p. 2. edit, de la Rue. 

85^ f w] Porphyry, in his third book against the Chribtians, 
maintains, that AMnviONius deserted the Chriiitian religion, 
and went over to Paganism as soon as he cuiue tu that tune of 
life, when the mind is capable of making a wise and judicious 
choice. EusKBius, on the other liand, denies this assertion \ 
jnaintains, that Ammonius persevered (.onstantly in the pro- 
fession 
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CENT, comprehensive, so were his projects bold and 
p A » T II. singular. For he attempted a general reconcilia- 
tion or coalition of all sects, whether philosophical 
or religious, and taught a doctrine which he 
looked upon as proper to unite them all, the 
Christians not excepted, in the most perfect har- 
mony 

fession of Christianity, and is foUcnved in tlus opiDion by 
Valesius, Bayle, Basxage, and others. The learned 
Fabricius is of opinion, that EusEBius confounded together 
two persons, wTio bore the name of Ammonius, one of whom 
w-as a Christian writer, and the other a Heathen philosopher. 
See Fabric. Bibiiotb Gnrca^ lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 159. The 
truth of the matter seems to have been, that AiiKOKlus Sac- 
CAS was a Christian, who adopted with such dexterity the 
doctrines of the pagan philosophy, as to appear a Christian to 
the Christians, and a Pagan to the Pagans. See Brucket*s 
Hittoria Critica Fhilosophia^ vol. ii. and iii. Since the first 
edition of this work was published, the learned Dr Lardker 
has maintained, not without a certain degree of asperity, 
which is unusual in his valuable w^tings, the opinion of Fa- 
bricius, against Eusebius, and particularly against Dr Mo- 
SHEIM. See his Collection of Heathen and Jewish Test'vm' 
nies^ vol. iii. p. 195, &c. Dr Mosheim was once of the same 
opinion with Fabricius, and he maintsdned it in a IXsserta- 
tion De ecclesia turbata per recentiores Platonicos ; but he af- 
terwards saw reason to change his mind. These reasons may be 
seen in his book De rebus Cbristtanorum ante Const. Mag, 
p. 281, &c. They indeed weigh little with Dr Lardner, 
who, how*ever, opposes nothing to them but mere assertions, un- 
supported by the smallest glimpse of evidence. For the letter 
of Origen he quotes from Eusebius, is so &r from proving 
that Ammonius was merely a Heathen philosopher, and not a 
Christian, that it would not be sufficient to demonstrate that 
there was ever such a person as Ammonius in the world \ since 
he is not so much as named in that letter. But allowing vrith 
Valesius that it is Ammonius whom Origek has in view, 
when he talks of the philosophical master from whom he and 
Her ACL AS received instruction, it seems very whimacal to 
conclude from thence, that Ammonius was no Christian. The 
coalition between Platonism and Christianity, in the second and 
third centuries, is a fact too fully proved to be rendered dubious 
by mere affirmations. The notion, therefore, of two persons 
bearing the name of Ammonius, the one a heathen philosopher, 
and the other a Christian writej, of which Dr Lardker seems 
so fond, rests upon little more then an hypothesis formed to re- 
move an imaginary difficulty. 
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xnony. And herein lies the diflference between cent. 
this new sect and the Eclectics, who had, before p ^ "", „ 
this time, flourished in Egypt. The Eclectics < v * 
lield, that, in every sect, there was a mixture of 
good and bad, of truth and falsehood ; and, ac- 
cordingly, they chose and adopted out of each of 
them, such tenets as seemed to them conformable 
to reason and truth, and rejected such as they 
thought repugnant to both. Ammonius, on the 
<:ontrary, maintained, that the great principles of 
all philosophical and religious truth were to be 
found equally in all sects ; that they differed 
from each other only in their method of express- 
ing them, and in some opinions of little or no im- 
portance ; and that, by a proper interpretation of 
their respective sentiments, they might easily be 
united into one body. It is further to be obser- 
ved, that the propensity of Ammonius to singu- 
larity and paradox, led him to maintain, that all 
the Gentile religions, and even the Christian, were 
to be illustrated and explained by the principles 
of this universal philosophy ; but that, in order to 
this, the fables of the priests were to be removed 
from Paganism, and the comments and interpreta- 
tions of the disciples of Jesus from Christianity. 

VIII. This arduous design, which Ammonius T^^P^i^ 
had formed of bringing about a coahtion of all Anun^in* 
the various philosophical sects, and all the differ- ^f^^^ 
cnt systems of religion that prevailed in the P"''**'^^- 
world, required many difficult and disagreeable 
things in order to its execution. Every particu- 
lar sect and religion must have several of its doc- 
trines curtailed or distorted, before it could enter 
into the general mass. The tenets of the philo- 
sophers, the superstitions of the Heathen priests, 
the solemn doctrines of Christianity, were all to 
suffer in this cause, and forced allegories were to 
"be subtily employed in removing the difficulties 
^th which it was attended. How this vast pro- 
ject 
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c E N T. ject was effected by Ammonius, the writings of 
p A "t II. ^^^ disciples and followers, that yet remain, abun- 
dantly testify. In order to the accomplishing his 
purpose, he supposed, that true philosophy de- 
rived its origen and its consistence from the eastern 
nations ; that it was taught to the Egyptians by 
Hermes ; that it was brought from them to the 
Greeks, by whose vain subtilties, and litigious 
disputes, it was rendered somewhat obscure and 
deformed ; but was, however, preserved in its ori- 
ginal purity by Plato, who was the best inter- 
preter of Hermes, and of the other oriental sages. 
He maintained, that all the different religions 
that prevailed in the world, were, in their original 
integrity, conformable to the genius of this an- 
cient philosophy ; but that it unfortunately hap- 
pened, that the symbols and fictions, under which, 
according to the eastern manner, the ancients de- 
livered their precepts and their doctrines, were, in 
process of time, erroneously understood both by 
priests and people in a literal sense ; that, in con- 
sequence of this, the invisible beings and demons, 
whom the Supreme Deity had placed in the differ- 
ent parts of the universe as the ministers of his 
providence, wer8, by the suggestions of supersti- 
tion, converted into gods, and worsliipped with a 
multiplicity of vain ceremonies. He therefore 
insisted, that all the religions of all nations should 
be restored to their original purity, and reduced 
to their primitive standard, viz. " The ancient 
" philosophy of the east ;" and he affirmed, that 
this his project was agreeable to the intentions 
of Jesus Christ, whose sole view, in descending 
upon earth, was, to set bounds to the reigning 
superstition, to remove the errors that had crept in- 
to the religions of all nations, but not to abolish the 
ancient theology from whence they were derived. 
iw chief IX. Taking these principles for granted, Am- 
monius adopted the doctrines which were received 

in 



aiticlci». 
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in E^ypt^ the place of his birth and education, c e n t. 
concerning the universe and the Deity ^ considered part ii. 
as constituting one great whole; as also con-^— v— ' 
ceming the eternity of the worlds the nature of souls ^ 
"the empire of providence ^ and t\\t governtnent of this 
^vorld by demons. For it is most evident, that the 
Egyptian philosophy, which was said to be deriv- 
ed from Hermes, was the basis of that of Ammo- 
j4ius;-or, as it is otherwise called, of modern 
J^latonism ; and the book of Jamblichus, con- 
cerning the mysteries of the Egyptians^ puts the 
matter beyond dispute. Ammonius, therefore, 
associated the sentiments of the Egyptians with 
the doctrines of Plato, which was easily done by 
adulterating some of the opinions of the latter, 
and forcing his expressions from their obvious and 
natural sense. And, to finish this conciliatory 
^scheme, he so interpreted the doctrines of the 
other philosophical and religious sects, by the 
violent succours of art, invention, and allegory, 
that they seemed, at length, to bear some re- 
semblance of the Egyptian and Platonic systems. 

X. To this, monstrous coalition of heteroge- ti>c moral 
neous doctrines, its fanatical author added a rule aiJ^^JL 
of life and manners, which carried an aspect of 
high sanctity and uncommon austerity. He, in- 
deed, permitted the people to live according to 
the laws of their country, and the dictates of na- 
ture ; but a more sublime rule was laid down for 
the wise : They were to raise above all terrestrial 
things, by the towering etforts of holy contem- 
piation, those souls whose origin was celestial and 
divine. They were ordered to extenuate, by 
hunger, thirst, and other mortifications, the slug- 
gish body, which confines the activity, and re- 
strains the liberty, of the immortal spirit; that 
t:hus, in this life, they might enjoy communion 
Xvith the Supreme Being, and ascend after death, 
active and unincumbered, to the universal Parent, 

to 
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c E N T. to live in his presence for even As Ammonius 
? A "t II. ^^ ^on\ and educated among the Christians, ha 
' set off, and even gave an air of authority to these 
injunctions, by expressing them, partly in term9 
borrowed from the sacred scriptutte, of which wq 
find a vast number of citations also in the writ** 
ings of his disciples. To this austere discipline, 
he added the pretended art of so purging and re« 
fining that faculty of the mind which receives the 
images of things, as to render it capable of per^ 
ceiving the demons, and of performing many 
marvellous things by their assistance. This art, 
which the disciples of Ammonius called theurgy^ 
was not, however, communicated to all the schools 
of this fanatical philosopher, but only to those of 
the first rank. 
His opi- Xlf The extravagant attempts of Ammonius 
niont con- ^^A not ceasc here. To reconcile the popular x^-* 
gS"^ ligions of different countries, and particularly the 
ci«*t. Christian with this new system, he fell upon thci 
following inventions : ix/. He turned into a mere 
allegory the whole history of the gods, and main^ 
tained, that those beings whom the priests and 
people dignified with this title, were no more than 
celestial ministers, to whom a certain kind of 
worship was due ; but a worship inferior to that 
which was to be reserved for the Supreme Deity, 
2rf(y, He acknowledged Christ to be ^ most ex- 
cellent man, the friend of God, the admirable 
theurge ; he denied, however, that Jesus designed 
to abolish entirely the worship of demons, ai^d of 
the other ministers of divine Providence ; and 
affirmed, on the contrary, that his only intention 
was to purify the ancient religion, and that his 
followers had manifestly corrupted the doctrine of 
their divine master ['^j- 

xn. 

[a] ^\niat we have here mentioned concerning the doctrines 
and opiiuons of AiMMOKius, is gathered £:oxb the writing and 

disputaf 
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XII. This new species of philosophy, impru- cent. 
dently adopted by ORioENand many other Chri-p^^^ il 
stians, was extremely prejudicial to the cause ef^- v ■ ; ' 
the gospel, and to the beautiful simplicity of its^^^/^^fcctt 
celestial doctrines. For hence it was, that the of thi» phi- 
Christian doctors began to introduce their subtle ^°*®^**^' 
and obscure erudition into the religion of Jesus, 
Xo involve in the darkness of a vain philosophy, 
some of the principal truths of Christianity, tliat 
liad been revealed with the utmost plainness, and 
'were indeed obvious to the meanest capacity ; and 
to add, to the divine precepts of our Lord, many 
of their own, which had no sort of foundation in 
any part of the sacred writings. From the same 
source arose that melancholy set of men, who have 
"been distinguished by the name of Mystics, whose 
system, when separated from the Platonic doc- 
trine concerning the nature and origin of the soul, 
is but a lifeless mass, without any vigour, form, 
or consistence. Nor did the evils, which sprung 
from this Ammonian philosophy, end here : For, 
under the specious pretext of the necessity of con- 
templation, it gave occasion to that slothful and 
indolent course of life, which continues to be led 
by myriads of monks retired in cells, and se- 
questered from society, to which they are neither 
useful by their instructions, nor by their examples. 
To this philosophy we may trace,as to their source, 
a multitude of vain and foolish ceremonies, pro- 
per only to cast a veil over truth, and to nourish 

super- 
disputations of his disciples, i\-ho are known by the name of 
the Modem Platonics. This philosopher Las left nothing in 
writing behind him ^ nay, he imposed a law upon his disciples 
not to divulge his doctrines among the multitude, which law, 
however, they made no scruple to neglect and violate. See 
PoRPHYR. Vit. P/otwiy cap. iii. p. 97. edit. Fabricii lib. iv. Br- 
h/ioib, Graca. At the same time, there is no sort of doubt, but 
that all these inventions belong properly to Amaiokius, whom 
all the latter Platonics acknowledge as the founder of their sect, 
and the author of their philosophy. 
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CENT, supei-stition ; and which are, for the most part, 
p A "t it *'<^l*giousl y observed by many, even in the times in 
^ V "^ which we live. It would be endless to enumerate 
all the pernicious consequences that may be justly 
attributed to this new philosophy, or rather to^this 
monstrous attempt to reconcile falsehood with 
truth, and light with darkness. Some of its most 
fatal effects were, its alienating the minds of 
many, in the following ages, from the Christiaxi 
religion ; and its substituting, in the place of thi < 
pure and sublime simplicity of the gospel, a-Xi 
unseemly mixture of Platonism and Christianity. 
The state of XIII. The numbcr of learned men among t\x<^ 
learning Christians, which was very small in the precedin S 
Chrisdans. ccntury, grew considerably in this. Among the^ <^ 
there were few rhetoricians, sophists, or oratore^ - 
The most part were philosophers attached to th. ^^ 
Eclectic svstem, tlu»ua:h thev w-ere not all of th 
same sentiments concerning the utility of letter" 
and philosophy. Those who were themselves inL — 
tiated into the depths of philosophy, were desi— - 
rous that others, particularly such as aspired to th^ 
offices of bishops or doctors, should apply them— - 
selves to the study of iiuman wisdom, in order to 
their being the better qualified for defending thc^ 
Truth witii vigour, and instructing the ignorant: 
A\ ith succcs«j. Others were of a quite different: 
\\ ay of thinking upon this subject, and were for 
biuii»hing all argumentation and philosophy from 
rhe limits of the church, from a notion that erudi- 
tion might prove detrimental to the true spirit oif 
religion. Hence the early beginnings of that 
imhappy contest between /;777/^ and reason^ religion 
;mdi philosophy , piety and ^f^/z/V/j, which increased iii 
the succeeding ages, and is prolonged, even to our 
times, Avith a violence that renders it extremely" 
ditlicult to be brought to a conclusion. Thoss 
who maintained that learningand philosophy were 
rather advantageous than detrimental to the cause 
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of religion, gained, by degrees, the ascendant ; C e n t. 
and, in consequence thereof, laws were enacted, p ^ "^ j^^ 
which excluded the ignorant and illiterate from 
the office of public teachers. The opposite side 
of the question was not, however, without de- 
fenders; and the defects and vices of learned men 
and philosophers contributed much to increase 
tlicir number, as will appear in the progress of 
£his history. 



CHAP. n. 

Concertting the doctors and ministers of the churchy 

and the form of its government. 

i ^ I ^HE form of ecclesiastical government, ^^^°^^ 
X whose commencement we have seen in the^Tcnw " 
century, was brought in this to a greater de- "^<^^ 
of stability and consistence. One inspector, 
or bishops presided over each Christian assembly, 
to vrhicn office he was elected by the voices of the 
^Ixole people. In this post he was to be watch- 
^^ and provident, attentive to the wants of the 
church, and careful to supply them. To assist 
him in this laborious province, he formed a coun- 
cil oi presbyters^ which was not confined to any 
fixed number ; and to each of these he distributed 
*^i8 task, and appointed a station, in which he was 
to promote the interests of the church. To the 
oishops and presbyters, the ministers, or deacons 
^ere subject ; and the latter were divided into a 
^^*iety of classes, as the different exigencies of 
the church required. 

II. During a great part of this century, the Afsodation 
Christian churches were independeht on each^f^^^P^^ 
^ther ; nor were they joined together by associa- churchci. 
tion, confederacy, or any other bonds but those 
^f charity. Each Christian assembly was a little 
Vol. 1. N state, 
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CENT, state, governed by its own laws, which were eitheo 
p^"^ II enacted, or, at least, approved by the society* 
<— y ' But, in process of time, all the Christian cfaurcl^s 
of a province were formed ii^to one large ecclesi- 
astical body, which, like confederate states, as- 
sembled at certain times, in order to deliberate 
about the common interests of the whdle. This 
institution had its origin among the Greeks^ with. 
whom nothing was more common than this con- 
federacy of independent states, and the regular 
assemblies which met, in consequence thereof, at:, 
fixed times, and were composed of the deputies a 
each respective state. But these ecclesiastical asso— 
ciations were not long confined to the Greeks ;^ 
their great utility was no sooner perceived, 
they became universaj, and were formed in 
Origin of P^^^^es wherc the gospel had been plaited [o}. T 
couociit. these assemblies, in which the deputies dr com 
missioners of several churches consulted together 
thenameof xy/2(?rf/was appropriated by tl^e Greeks 
and that of council r by the Latins ; and the; ^a 
that were enacted in these general meetings, 
called canons^ u e. rules. 

'^yTdT ^I- '^^^^^ councils, of which we find not th 
bijJiopsaug-smaliest trace before the middle of this century 
[h^* *^^^ changed the whole face of the church, and gav 
ai%, " it a new form ; for by them the ancient privilege 
of the people were considerably diminished, and 
the power and authority of the bishops greatly 
augmented. The humility, indeed, and prudence 
of these pious prelates prevented their assumin 
all at once the power with which they were after- 
wards invested. At ^eir first appearance in these 
general councils, they acknowledged that they 
were no more than the delegates of their respec- 
tive churches, and that they acted in the name, and 
by the appointment of their people. But they soon 

chaxigefl 

[o] Tertuixian, Lit, de Jejuniisy cap. jdii. p. 711. 
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changed this humble tone, imperceptibly extend- cent, 
cd the limits of their authority, turned their in- p ^ "; ^^ 
Hueace into dominion, » and their counsels into ^ v ■' 
laws ; and openly asserted, at length, that Christ 
had empowered them to prescribe to his people 
€iuiboritative rules oifaitb and manners. Another 
effect of these coimcils was, the gradual abolition 
of that perfect equality, which reigned among all 
l>ishops in the primitive times. For the order 
and decency of these assemblies required, that 
iBome one of the provincial bishops met in council, 
should be invested with a superior degree of power 
and authority ; and hence the rights of Metropo- MctropoU- 
litans derive their origin. In the mean time, the^*"*' 
lx>And8 of the church were enlarged ; the custom 
of holding councils was followed wherever the 
sound of the gospel had reached ; and the uni- 
versal church had now the appearance of one vast 
Tepublic, formed by a combination of a great 
jiumber of little states. This occasioned the crea- 
tion of a new order of ecclesiastics, who were ap- 
pointed, in different parts of the world, as heads 
of the church, and whose office it was to preserve 
^he consistence and imion of that inunense body, 
"whose members worfe so widely dispersed through- 
out the nations. Such was the nature and office 
4>{ the patriarcbs, among whom, at length, ambi- 
tion being • arrived at its most insolent period, 
formed a new dignity, investing the bishop of 
Jbme, and his successors, with the title and au- 
thority of prince of the patfiachs. 
IV. The Christian doctors had the good for- An artful 
tunc to persuade the people, that the ministers of p^aUd 
the Christian church succeeded to the character, f^^ilhr 
rights, and privileges, of the Jewish priesthood ; chntuan 
and this persuasion was a new source both of ho- J^^ 
sours and profit to the sacred order. This notion pneitbood. 
was propagated with industry some time after the 
feign of Adrian, when the second destruction of 

N 2 Jerusalem 
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CENT. Jerusalem had extinguished among the Jews all 
Part II. "op^s of Seeing their government restored to its 
* V " ' former lustre, and their country arising out of 
ruins. And, accordingly, the bishops considered 
themselves as invested with a rank and character 
similar to those of the high-priest among the Jews, 
while the presbyters represented the priests, and the 
deacons the Levites. It is, indeed, highly pro- 
bable, that they, who first introduced this absurd 
comparison of offices so entirely distinct, did it. 
rather through ignorance and error, than througlt 
artifice or design. The notion, however, onc&= 
introduced, produced its natural effects ; and^ 
these effects were pernicious. The errors to which.- 
it gave rise were many; and one of its immediat< 
consequences w?is, the establishing a greater dif- 
ference between the Christian pastors and theii 
flock, than the genius of the gospel seems to ad- 

The rini-^^^' 

pal writer? V. From the government of the church, let u< 
turn our eyes to those who maintained its cause 
by their learned and judicious w^ritings. 
these was Justin, a man of eminent piety and — ^ 
considerable learning, who, from a Pagan phil( 
sopher, became a Christian mj^yr. He had fre- 
quented all the different sects of philosophy in an 
ardent and impartial pursuit of truth ; and find- 
ing, neither among Stoics nor Peripatetics, neither 
in the Pythagorean nor Platonic schools, any sa- 
tisfactory account of the perfections of the Supreme 
Being, and the nature and destination of the hu- 
man soul, he embraced Christianity on account of 
the light which it cast upon these interesting sub- 
jects. We have yet remaining his two apologies 
in behalf of the Christians, which are most deser- 
vedly held in high esteem ; notwithstanding that, 
in some passages of them, he shews himself an im- 
wary disputer, and betrays a want of acquaintance 
with ancient history. 

iRENiEUS, 
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iRENiEus, bishop of Lyons J a Greek by ,birtli,c e n t. 
and probably born of Christian parents, a dis-p^"*^jj 
ciple also of Polycarp, by whom he was sent to 
preach the gospel among the Gauls, is another 
of the writers of this century, whose labours were 
singularly useful to the church. He turned his 
pen against its internal and domestib enemies, by 
attacking the monstrous errors which were adopt- 
by many of the primitive Christians, as ap- 
by his^z;^ books against heresies, which are 
yet preserved in a Latin translation [p], and are 
considered as one of the most precious monuments 
^f ancient erudition. 

Athenaooras also deserves a place among the 
estimable writers of this age. He was a philoso- 
-pher of no mean reputation, and his apology for 
the Christians, as well as his treatise upon the 
resttrreetiouj afford striking proofs of his learning 
and genius* 

The works of Theophilus, bishop of Antiocb, 
are more remarkable for their erudition, than 
for their otder and method; this^ at least, is true 
of his three books in. defence of Christianity, ad- 
dressed to AuTOLYCUS [y]» But the most, illus- 
trious writer of this century, and the most justly 
renowned for his various erudition, and his per- 
fect acquaintance with the ancient sages, was 

N 3 Clemens, 

' S3* [^] The first book is yet extent in the original Greek ; 
tif the rest, we have only a Latin version, through the barba- 
rity of which, though excessive, it is easy to discern the elo- 
quence and erudition that reign throughout the original. See 
flisf. Litteraire de ta France. 

V3* [f ] Theophilus was the author of several works, besrde 
tiKMte mentioned by Dr Mosheim, particularly of a commentary 
^jMm the Proverbs^ another upon the Four Evangelists, and of 
Several short and pathetic discourses, which he published from 
time to time for the use of his flock. He also wrote a- 
^ain^ Marcion and Hermogknes, and, refuting the er- 
rors of these heretics, he quotes several passages of the Reveia^ 



•" 
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CENT. Clemens, the disciple of Pantainus, and the 
p A %'t it. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Alexandrian sfchool, destined for the 
instructicm of the catechumens. His Stromata^ 
Pedagogue^ and Exbortationj addressed to the 
Greeks, which are yet extant, abundantly shew 
the extent of his learning, and the force of his 
genius ; thoi!igh he is neither to be admired for 
the precision of his ideas, nor for the perspicuity 
of his style. It is also to be lamented^ that 
his excessive attachment to the reigning phi- 
losophy led him into a variety of permcioui 
errors. 

Hitherto we have made no mention of the Ia* 
tin writers, who employed tneir pens in the 
Christian cause. And, indeed, the only one of 
any note, we find in this century, is Tertui- 
LiAN, by birth a Carthaginian, who, having 
first embraced the profession of the law, became 
afterwards a presbyter of the church, and coii»- 
cluded by adopting the heretical visions of MoN- 
TANUs. He was a man of extensive learnings 
of a fine genius, and highly admired for has elo- 
cuticm in the Latin tongue. We have several 
works of his yet remaining, which were designed 
to explain and defend the truth, and to nourish 
pious affecrions in the hearts of Chrisrians. Thevs 
was, indeed, such a mixture in the qualities of this 
tnan, that it is difficult to fix his real character^ 
and to determine which of the two were predo- 
minant, his virtues, or his defects. He was en- 
dowed with a great genius, but seemed deficient 
in point of judgment. His piety was warm and 
vigorous, but, at the same time, melancholy and 
austere. His learning was extensive and pro* 
found ; and yet his credulity and superstition were 
such as might have been expected from the dark- 
est ignorance. And with respect to bis reasonings, 

they 
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they had more of that subtilty that daziles the cent. 
imagination^ than of that solidity that brings light p ^ ]['', ^ 
and conviction to the mind [r]. 



CHAR m, 

^tkmcerninj[ the doctrine of the Christian churchy in 

this century. 

m 

t-. npHE Chris Ian system, as it was hitherto ''J^j*"^- 
X taught, preserved its native and beautiful prihutive 
Bimplicity, and was comprehended irt a small ci^nstiani- 
number of articles. The public teachers incul-'^* 
cated no other doctrines, than those that are 
contained in what is commonly called the 
Apostles Creed 1 ftnd, in the method of illustrating 
them, all vain subtilties^ all mysterious re^ 
sesUt:hes, every thing that was beyond the reach 
of common capacities, were carefully avoided. 
litis will by no means appear surprising to those* 
Wha consider, that, at this time, there was not 
the least ^controversy about those capital doctrines 
of Cbristianityf which were afterwards so keenly 
debated m the church ; and who reflect, that the 
bishops of these primitive times were, for the 
most part, plain and illiterate men, remarkable 
lather for their piety and zeal, than for their 
learning and eloquence. 

II» This venerable simplicity was not, indeed, ^^]^^ ^7 
bf a long duration; its beauty was gradually ^^^' 
^ffiu:ed by the laborious efforts of human learn- 

N 4 ing, 

[r\ It it proper to pcnnt out to such as are desirous of a more 
jMurticular account of the works, as also of the excellencies and 
^de£ects of these ancient writers, the authors who have professed- 
ly written concerning them, and the principal are those who 
m>Uow ; Jo. Alb. FaBRICIUS, in Bibiiotb. Grac. et Latin. 
Cave, Hist. Litter. Scr'tptor. Ecei. Du Pin et Cellier, Bib* 
9lf9tb. 4it Auteurs Ecclesiastiques. 
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CENT, ing, and the dark subtilties of imaginary science* 
Part n.Acute researches were employed upon several 
religious subjects, concerning which ingenious 
decisions were pronounced ; and, what was worst 
of all, several tenets of a chimerical philosophy 
were imprudently incorporated into the Christian 
system. This disadvantageous change, this un- 
happy alteration of the primitive simplicity of 
the Christian religion, was chiefly owing to two 
reasons; the one drawn from pride, and the 
other from a sort of necessity. The former was 
the eagerness of certain learned men to bring 
about a union between the doctrines of Christia- 
nity, and the opinions of the philosophers ; for 
they thought.it a very fine accomplishment, to be 
able to express the precepts of Christ in the lan- 
guage oi philosophers^ civilians^ and rabbins. The 
other reason that contributed to alter the simpli- 
city of the Christian religion, was, the necessity 
of having recourse to logical definitions and nice 
distinctions, in order to confound the sophistical 
arguments which the infidel and the heretic em- 
ployed, the one to overturn the Christian system, 
and the other to corrupt it. 8^ These philoso- 
phical arms, in the hands of the judicious and 
wise, were both honourable and useful to reli- 
gion ; but when they came to be handled by 
every ignorant and self-sufficient meddler, as was 
afterwards the case, they produced nothing but 
perplexity and confusion, under which genuine 
Christianity ahnost disappeared, 
•rhii|>Tovcd III. Many examples might be alleged, which 
Xpf M ex- verify the observations we have now been making; 
^ and, if the reader is desirous of a striking one, he 

has only to take a view of the doctrines which 
began to be taught in this century, concerning 
the state of the soul after the dissolution of the 
body, Jesus and his disciples had simply de^ 
clared, that the souls of good men were, at theit 

departure 
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departure from their bodies, to be received into c E n»t.* 
heaven, while those of the wicked were to be sent p ^ » i il 
to hell; and this was sufficient for the first dis- ^-^v—' 
ciples of Christ to know, as they had more piety 
than curiosity, and were satisfied with the know- 
ledge of this solemn fact, without any inclination 
to penetrate its manner^ or to pry into its se- 
cret reasons. But this plain doctrine was soon 
disguised, when Platonism began to infect Chris- 
tianity. Plato had taught that the souls of 
lieroes, of illustrious men, and eminent philoso- 
phers alone ascended after death, into the 
mansions of light and felicity ; while those of 
the generality, weighed down by their lusts and 
passions, sunk into the infernal regions, from 
whence they were not permitted to emerge be- 
fore they wefe purified from their turpitude and 
corruption [s]. This doctrine was seized with 
avidity by the Platonic Christians, and applied 
as a commentary upon that of Jesus. Hence a 
notion prevailed, that the martyrs only entered 
upon a state of happiness immediately after death, 
and that, for the rest, a certain obscure region, 
was assigned in which they were to be imprison- 
ed until the second coming of Christ, or, at 
least until they were purified from their various 
pollutions. This doctrine, enlarged and impro- 
ved upon by the irregular fancies of injudi- 
cious men, became a source of innumerable er- 
rors, vain ceremonies, and monstrous super- 
stitions. 

IV. But, however, the doctrines of the gospel ^^J*^5^« 
ixiay have been abused by the commentaries and t °re%^'^' 
interpretations of different sects, yet all were 
lananimous in regarding with veneration the holy 

Scriptures,* 

Xj\ Sec an ample account of the opinions of the Platonics, and 
-^siller ancient philosophers upon this subject, in the notes wliicK 
X>r MosHKiM has added to his Latin translation of CudwortuV 
JnteHectual System^ torn. ii. p. 1036. 
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c « N T. Scriptures, as the great rule of faith and man- 
p A 1^- If. "^^ y ^^^ hence that laudable and pious zeal of 
* V - ^ adapting them to general use. We have men- 
tioned already the translations that were made of 
them into different languages, and it will not be 
impfoper to say something here concerning those 
who employed their useful labours in explaining 
and interpreting them. Pant.£NUs, the head of 
the Alexandrian school, was probably the first 
who enriched the church with a version of the 
sacred writings, which has been lost among the 
ruins of time. The same fate attended the con^ 
mentary of Clemens the Alexandrian, upon the 
canonical epistles; and also another celebrated 
work \t] of the same author, in which he is said 
to have explained, in a compendious manner, al* 
most aU the sacred writings. The Harmony of 
the Evangelists^ composed by Tatiak, is yet ex-* 
tant. But the Exposition of tb^ Revelations ^ by 
Justin Martyr, and of ih^four gospels by Theo- 
PHiLUS bishop q£ Antiocb^ together with several 
illustrations of the Mosaic history of the creation^ 
by other ancient writers, are all lost. 
Tihc^cto y ^ 'YYi^ loss of these ancient productions is the 
cnt inter- Icss to be regretted, as we know, with certainty^ 
pretcTf. their vast inferiority to the expositions oF the ho- 
ly Scriptures that appeared in succeeding times. 
Among the persons already mentioned, there wa» 
none who deserved the name of ^n eminent and 
judicious interpreter of the sacred text. They 
all attributed a double sense to the words of scrip- 
ture ; the one obvious and literal, the other bidden 
and mysterious, which lay concealed, as it were, 
under the veil of the outward letter. The for- 
mer they treated with the utmost neglect, and 
turned the whole force of their genius and appli-^ 
cation to unfold the latter : or, in other words^ 

they 

[/] Vix. ClemenTis Hypotyposesi 
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they were more studious to darken the holy Scrip- cent. 
tares with their idle fictions, than to investigate p ^ ""^ 11, 
their true and natural sense. Sonie of them also ^ ¥ ■ * 
forced the expressions of sacred writ out of thek 
obvious meaning, in order to apply them to the 
afupport of their philosophical systems ; of which 
dangerous and pernicious attempts, Clemens of 
Jilexandria is said to have given the first example. 
With respect to the expositors of the Old Testa- 
ment in this century, we shall only make this ge^- 
neral remark, that their excessive veneration for 
the Alexandrian version, commonly called the 
Septuagintt which they regarded ^most as of 
divine authority, confined their views, fettered, as 
it were, their critical spirit, and hindered them 
ficom producing ^ly thing excellent in the way of 
sacred criticism or interpretation. 

VI. If this age was not very fertile in sacred 9f2^^ 
critics^ it wa:^ still less so in the expositors of the 
docrtrinaL parts of religion ; for hitherto there 
was no attempt made, at least that is come to 
our knowledge, of composing a system^ or com- 
plete view of the Christian doctrine. Some 
treatises of Arabian, rel^ive to this subject, are 
indeed mentioned ; but as they are lost, and 
seem not to have been much known by any 
of the writecs whose works have survived them, 
we can fi^rm no conclusions concerning them. 
TThc books of Papias, concerning tbe sayings 
tif Christ and bis apostles^ were, according to the 
^u:couhts which Eusebius gives of them, rather 
ui historical commentary, than a theological 
#fstem. Melito, bishop of Sardis^ is said to 
liave written several treatises, one concerning 
jfaitb^ another on the creation^B, third concerning 
the cburcby and a fourth concerning trutb ; but 
it does not appear from the titles of these writings, 
whether they were of a doctrinal or controversial 

^ature. 
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c E N T. nature [li]. Several of the polemic writers, iiij 
p A R T II. deed, have been naturally led, in the course of 
^ 4 '' controversy, to explain amply certain points of 
religion. But those doctrines which have not 
been disputed, are very rarely defined with such 
accuracy, by the ancient writers, as to point out 
to us clearly what their opinions concerning them 
were. And from hence it ought not to appear 
surprising^ that all the different sects of Chris- 
tians pretend to find, in the writings of the fe- 
thers, decisions favourable to their respective 
tenets. 
"^'^"^ VII. The controversial writers, who shone in 
tcnl wn- ^j^j^ century, had three different sorts of adver- 
saries to combat; the Jews, the Pagans, and 
those, who, in the bosom of Christianity, cor- 
rupted its doctrines, and produced various sects 
and divisions in the church. Justin Martyr, 
and Tertullian, embarked in a controversy 
with the Jews, which it was not possible for them 
to manage with the highest success and dexterity^ 
as they were very little acquainted with the lan- 
guage, the history, and the learning of the He- 
brews, and wrote with more levity and inac- 
curacy, than was justifiable on such a subject. 
Of those who managed the cause of Christianity 
against the Pagans, some performed this impor- 
tant task by composing ^7/)o/c>f/VJ• for the Christians; 
and others by addressing pathetic exhortations to 
the Gentiles. Among the. former were, AthjlNa- 

GORAS, 

B5* [:/] Melito, besides his apology for the Christians, aq^ 
the treatises mentioned by Dr Mosheim here, \*rotc a dis- 
course upon Esther, and several other dissertations, of which 
we have only some scattered fragments remaining ; but what 
is worthy of remark here, is, that he is the first Christian writ- 
er that has given us a catalogue of the books of the Old To- 
tament. His catalogue, also, is perfectly conformable to that of 
the Jews, except in this point only, that he has omitted in it the 
book of lElstbcr, 
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GORAS, Melito, Quadratus, Miltiades, Aris-c e n t. 
TIDES, Tatian, and Justin Martyr ; and among p^ ^ ^ u 
the latter, Tertullian, Clemens, Justin, and^ » > 
Theophilus bishop of Antiocb. All these writers 
attacked, with judgment, dexterity, and success, 
the Pagan superstition, and also defended the 
Christians, in a victorious manner, against all the 
calunmies and aspersions of their enemies. But 
they did not succeed so well in unfolding the 
true nature and genius of Christianity, nor were 
the arguments they made use of to demonstrate 
its truth and divinity so full of energy, so striking 
and irresistible, as those by which they over- 
turned the Pagan system. In a word, both their 
explication and defence of many of the doctrines 
of Christianity are defective and unsatisfactory in 
several respects. As to those who directed their 
polemic efforts against the heretics, their number 
Was prodigious, though few of their writings have 
come, down to our times. Iren^us refuted the 
whole tribe, in a work destined solely for that 
purpose. Clemens [u'J, Tertullian [x]^ and 
Justin Martyr, wrote also against all the 
sectaries ; but the work of the last, upon that sub- 
ject, is not extant. It would be endless to men- 
tion those who combated particular errors, of 
'Whose writings also, many have disappeared a- 
xnidst the decays of time, and the revolutions that 
liave happened in the republic of letters. 

VJII. If the primitive defenders of Christianity Good ««! 
Mrere not always happy in the choice of their ar.^.*^^^^'" 
jgumcnts, yet they discovered more candour and indent dit- 
probity than those of the following ages. The ?«**«**• 
artifice of sophistry, and the habit of employing 
j)ious frauds in support of the truth, had not, as 
jet, infected the Christians. And this, indeed, 

is 

[w] In his work, intitled, Stromata, 

[f 1 In his Pnrscn'fiUonei ad versus kcrreticot. 
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c E N T.is all that can be said in their behalf ; for thejr 
p A l\ 11.^^ worthy of little admiration on account of the 
accuracy or depth of their reasonings. The most 
of them appear to have been destitute of penetra- 
tion, learning, order, apphcation and force. They 
frequently make use of arguments void of all soli- 
dity, and much more proper to dazzle the Eancy^ 
than to enlighten and convince the mind. One 
laying aside the sacred writings, from whence all 
the weapons of religious controversy ought to be 
drawn, refers to the decisions of those bishops who 
ruled the apostolic churches. Another thinks, thiit 
the antiquity of a doctrine is a mark of its truths 
and pleads prescription against his adversaries, as 
if he was maintaining his property before a civil 
magistrate ; than which method of disputing no- 
thing can be more pernicious to the cause of 
truth. A third imitates those wrong headed dis- 
putants among the Jews, who, infatuated with 
their cabalistic jargon, offered, as arguments, 
the imaginary powers of certain mystic words and 
chosen numbers [y]. Nor do they seem to err, 
who are of opinion, that in this century, that vi^ 
cious method [2;] of disputing, which afterwards 
obtained the name oiaconomcal^ was first intro-: 
duced [a], 
l!^]^ IX. The principal points of morality were 

treated by Justin Martyr, or, at least, by the 

writer 

[y'] Several examples of this senseless method of reasoning, 
are to be found in difierent writers. See particularly Basnag£, 
Histoire di's Juifs^ torn. iii. p. 660. 694. 

Sl5* [js] The economic a I method of dis^ting was that in 
which the disputants accommodated themselves, as far as ws^ 
possible, to the taste and prejudices of those whom they were 
endeavouring to gain over to the truth. Some of the first Chri- 
stians carried this condescension too far, and abused St Paxjl^s 
example (i Cor. ix. 20, 21, 22.) to a degree inconsistent with 
the purity and simplicity of the Christian doctrine. 

[fl] Rich. Simon, Histoire Critique dcs principaux Commen- 
tauurs du N. T, cap. ii p. 21. 
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writer of the epistle to Zena md Serenus, which ^ ^^ '^* 
is to be found among the works of that celebrated p a a V n. 
author. Many other writers confined themselves 
to particular branches of the moral system, which 
they handled with much attention and zeal. Thus 
Clemens of Alexandria^ wrote several treatises 
concerning calumny^ patience^ continence^ and other 
virtues, which discourses have not reached our 
times. Those of Tertullian upon chastity^ upon 
Jlight in the time of persecution^ as also xx^on fastings 
shows Jemale ornaments^ ^nd prayer^ have survived 
the waste of time, and might be read with much 
fruit, were the style in which they are written, 
less laboured and difficult, and the spirit they 
breathe less melancholy and morose. 

X. Learned men are not unanimous concerning of the 
the degree of esteem that is due to the authors J^^^^|^ 
now mentioned, and the other ancient moralists, moral 
Some represent them as the most excellent guides "^^'^^^^ 
in the paths of piety and virtue ; while others 
place them in the very lowest rank of moral 
writers, consider them as the very worst of all 
instructors, and treat their precepts and decisions 
as perfectly insipid, and, in many respects, perni- 
cious. We leave the determination of this point 
to such as are more capable of pronouncing de- 
cisively upon it, than we pretend to be [A]. It, 
however, appears to us incontestible, that, in the 

writings 

[^] This question was warmly and learnedly debated be- 
tween the deservedly celebrated Barbeyrac and Cellier a 
Bcnediftin monk. Buddeus has given us an history of this 
pmtrovcrsy, with his own judgment of it, in his Isagoge ad The- 
logiam. lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 620, &c. Barb£YRac, however, 
published after this a particular treatise in defence of the severe 
sentence he had pronounced against ^t fathers. This ingeni* 
ous performance was printed at Amsterdam in 1 720, wider 
jtbe title of Iraiti sur la Morale des Peres ; and is highly wor- 
thy of the perusal of those who have a taste for this most in- 
teresting branch of literature, though they will find in it some 
imputations cast upon the fathers against which they may be 
((asily defended. 
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c E N T. writings of the primitive fathers, there are sever^^al 
Pa IT ii.subHme sentiments, judicious thoughts, and man; -^y 
* V ■■' things that are naturally adapted to form a reli .S A- 
gious temper, and to excite pious and virtuou.^i:.^s 
affections; while it must be confessed, on th^j^me 
other hand, that they abound still more with pre ^t- 
ceptsof an excessive and unreasonable austerity^ ^^ Y t 
with stoical and academical dictates, vague 
indeterminate notions, and, what is yet woi 
with decisions that are absolutely false, and irx -«:in 
evident opposition to the precepts of Christ ^at^T. 
Before the question mentioned above, concerning -^^g 
the merit of the ancient fathers, as moralists, b^^zJbc 
decided, a previous question must be determined -t» -d, 
viz. What is meant by a bad director in poinf -k miii 
of morals ? and, if by such a person be meant 
one who has no determinate notion of the nature 
and limits of the duties incumbent upon Christ-- 
ians, no clear and distinct ideas of virtue an( 
vice ; who has not penetrated the spirit and ge- 
nius of those sacred books, to which alone w( 
must appeal in every dispute about Christian vir- 
tue, and who, in consequence thereof, fluctuate! 
often in uncertainty, or falls into error in explain- 
ing the divine laws, though he may frequently 
administer sublime and pathetic instruction ; if» 
by a bad guide in morals, such a person, as we 
have now delineated, be meant, then it must be 
confessed, that this title belongs indisputably to 
many of the fathers. 
The double XI. The cause of morality, and, indeed, of 
certain m°o- Christianity in general, suffered deeply by a capi- 
raiisti. tal error which was received in this century ; an 
error admitted without any evil design, but yet 
with the utmost imprudence, and which, through 
every period of the church, even until the present 
time, has produced other errors without number, 
and multiplied the evils under which the gospel 
has so often groaned. Jesus Christ prescribed 
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tt> all his disciples one and the same rule of life Cent. 
arxd manners. But certain Christian doctors.p^ "^ 11. 
citlrer through a desire of imitating the nations*— v—* 
acxmong whom they lived, or in consequence of a 
n^^ural propensity to a life of austerity (which is 
a disease not uncommon in Syria^ E^ypU ^nd 
oilier eastern provinces), were induced to main- 
tain, that Christ had established a double rule of 
scMnctity and virtue^ for two different orders of 
Christians. Of these rtdes the one was ordinary, 
the Uber extraordinary ; the one of a lower dig- 
nity> the other more sublime j the one for persoiis 
in the active scenes of life, the other for those, 
who, in a sacred retreat, aspired after the glory 
of a celestial state. In consequence of this wild 
Kystem^ they divided into two parts all those 
^i^oral doctrines and instructions which they had 
received either by writing or tradition. One of 
these divisions they called precepts^ and the other 
counsels. They gave the name joi precepts to those 
'^Ws that were universally obligatory upon all 
\x% of men ; and that of counsels to those that 
ited to Christians of a more sublime rank, who 
proposed to themselves great and glorious ends, tod 
^^eathed after an intimate communion with the 
Supreme Being. 

Xll. This double doctrine produced, all of a oiw Hm 
^Vidden, a new set of men, who made profession of |° *^ ^'^ 
^^^icommon degrees of sanctity and virtue, and de- 
clared their resolution of obeying all the counsels 
'^f Christ, in order to their enjoying communion 
^yith God here ; and also, that, after the dissolu- 
^on of their mortal bodies, they might ascend to 
*^*ni with the greater facility, and find nothing to 
?^ard their approach to the supreme centre of 
^Ppiness and perfection. They looked upon 
^^^msclvcs as prohibited the use of things which 
^^ 'Was lawful for other Christians to enjoy, such as 

Vol. L O wine 
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CENT, wine^ fleshy matrimony^ and commerce [r]. Thcjr 
V A » T ii.^ho^gl^^ i^ ^h^ir indispensable duty to extenuate 
' ■■ w ' the body by watchings, abstinence, labour, and 
hunger. They looked for felicity in solitaiy re- 
treats, in desert places, where, by severe and as- 
siduous efforts of sublime meditation, they raised 
the soul above all external objects, and all sensual 
pleasures. Both men and women imposed upon 
themselves the most severe tasks, the most aus- 
tere discipline ; all which, however the fruit of 
pious intention, was in the issue, extremely detri- 
mental to Christianity. These persons were 
called Ascetics, T^fnUu* 'euxmI^, and philosophers ; 
nor were they only distinguished by their title 
from other Christians, but also by their garb \d\. 
In this century, indeed, such as embraced this au- 
stere kind ot life, submitted themselves to all these 
mortifications in private, without breaking asunder 
their social bonds, or withdrawing themselves finom 
the concourse of men. But, in process of time, 
they retired into deserts ; and, after the - example 
of the Essenes and Therapeutae, they formed 
themselves into certain companies. 

Xni. Nothing is more obvious than the rea«^ 

''^ch?' i- ^^^ ^^^ S^^® ^^ ^^ ^^^^ austere sect. One of 
^"became the principal was, the ill-judged ambition of the 
AKcda. Christians to resemble the Greeks and Romans, 
many of whose sages and philosophers distin- 
guished themselves from the generality by their 
maxims, by their habit, aivi, indeed, by the 
whole plan of life and manners which they had 
formed to themselves, and by which they acquir- 
ed a high degree of esteem and authority. It is 
also well known, that, of all these philosophers, 

there 

[r] Athenagoras, ApoUgia pro Christian, cap. zxviii. p. 
129. edit. Oxon. 

[1/] S€C Salj^ias, Comm. in Tert^Uianum dt Pa//io^2* 7» ^i 
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ithere were none, whose sentiments and discipline cent. 

^vfere so well received by the ancient Christians p ^ |[^^ j^ 

^ those of the Platonics and Pythagoreans,^ who 

prescribed in their lessons /i£;0 rules of conduct; one 

-^OT the sage, who aspired to the sublimest heights 

^if trirtue j and another for the people, involved in 

^he cares and hurry of an active life [e]. The law 

of moral conduct, which the Platonics prescribed 

"To the philosophers, was as follows : ** The soul 

^* of the wise nlan ought to be removed to the 

^' greatest possible distance from the contagious 

*• influence of the body. And as the depressing 

'* weight of the body, the force of its appetites^ 

"^ and its connexions with a corrupt world, are 

in direct opposition to this sacred obligation ; 

therefore all sensual pleasures are to be care- 

^ fully avoided ; the body is to be supported, or 

^ rather extenuated, by a slendef diet ; solitude is 

** to be sought as the true mansion of virtue ; and 

^ contemplation to be employed as the means of 

^ raising the soul, as far as is possible, to a sub- 

^ lime freedcHB from all corporeal ties^ and to a 

^ noble elevation above all terrestrial things [/]• 

" The person who lives in this manner, shall 

•' enjoy, even in the present state, a certain de-^ 

•* grcc of communion with the Deity j and when 

"^the corporeal mass is dissolved, shall imme- 

O a ** diately 

£^3 ThtM &mout sects made an important distinction be- 
hreen living according to nature^ Eg* mmilk fy^i9, and Jiving 
whov0 nature, tm M^ fUn, The former was the rule pre- 
scribed to the vulgar \ the latter that which was to direct the 
Conduct of the philosophers, who aimed at superior degrees of 
virtue. 9ee .£njia»Gazeus in Tbtopbrast. p. 29. edit. Bar- 



[f^ The reader will find the principles of this fanatical dis- 
tifd^e, in Porphtrt^s book «y kir^i, i. e. conceminj|r 
nbitinenet. That celebrated Platonist has explained at large 
Qie respective duties that belong to active and contemplative liie, 
hook L sect. 27. and 41. 
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c E N T.^« diately ascend to the subKme regions of felicity 
Fart ii." ^^^ perfection, without passing through that 
•-«—v— ^ " state of purification and trial, that awaits the 
" generality of mankind. " It is easy to perceive, 
that this rigorous discipline was a natursd conse* 
^uence of the peculiar opinions which these phi- 
losophers, and some others that resembled them, 
entertained concerning the nature of the soul^ the 
influence of matter^ the operations of invisible beings^ 
or demons^ and \ht formation of the world. And as 
these opinions were adopted by the more learned 
among the Christians, it was but natural that they 
should embrace also the moral discipline which 
flowed from them. 
*J^ v^ XIV. There is a particular consideration that 
Sfa di«d- will enable us to render a natural account of the 
Inline origin of those religious severities of which we 
have been now spesdcing, and that is drawn from 
the genius and temper of the people by whom 
they were first practised. It was in Egypt that 
this morose discipline had its rise ; and it is ob- 
servable, that that country has, in all times, as it 
were by an immutable law, or disposition of na- 
ture, abounded with persons of a melancholy 
complexion, and produced, in proportion to its 
extent, more gloomy spirits than any other part 
of the world [g ]. It was here that the Essenes and 
the Therapeutae, those dismal and gloomy sects, 
dwelt principally, long before the coming of 
Christ ; as also many others of the Ascetic tribe, 
who, led by a certain melancholy turn of mind, 
and a delusive notion of rendering themselves 
more acceptable to the Deity by their austerities, 
withdrew themselves from human - society , and 
from all the imiocent pleasures and comforts o 

life, 



ig} Sec MAiLLfit, Description de I'^Egyfte^ torn. K. p. 57— 
fsdjx. ill 410. de Paris. 
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life [A]. From .EJfy^/, this sour and unsociable c e n t. 

p A R T n. 



discipline passed into Syrian and the neighbour- "' 



ing countries, which also abounded with persons 
of the same dismal constitution with that of the 
Egyptians [1] ; and from thence, in process of 
time, its infection reached to the European na- 
tions. Hence that train of austere and supersti- 
tious vows and rites that yet, in many places, 
cast a veil over the beauty and simplicity of the 
Christian religion. Hence the celibacy of the 
priestly order, the rigour of unprofitable penances 
and mortifications, the innumerable swarms of 
monks that refused their talents and labours to 
society, and this in the senseless pursuit of a vi- 
sionary sort of perfection. Hence also that di- 
itinction between the theoretical and mystical life, 
uid many other fancies of a like nature, which 
we shall have occasion to mention in the course 
of this history. 

XV. It is generally true, that delusions travel . 
in a train, and that one mistake produces many, pious^muis 
The Christians who adopted the austere system, *"»o"8[ 
which has been already mentioned, had certain-^ *'***°* 
ly made a very false step, and done much injury 
to their excellent and most reasonable religion. But 
they did not stop here ; another erroneous prac- 
tice was adopted by them, which, though it was 
not so universal as the other, was yet extremely 
pernicious, and proved a source of numberless 
evils to the Christian church. The Platonists 
and Pythagoreans held it as a Aiaxim, that it was 

O 3 not 

I 

[A] Hkrodot. Hiitor. lib. ii. p. 104. edit. Gronov. Epi- 
PHAKIUS, Exposit.Jidei^ sect. ii. torn. ii. opp. p. 1092. Tkr- 
ruLLlAN, De exhortatione castitat. cap. xiii. p. 524. edit. 
Priorii. Athanasius in vita j^ntoniij torn. ii. opp. p. 

[t] Jo. Chardin Voyages en Fersey^om. iv. p. 197. edit, 
Aopstcrd. i735>4^o- 
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CENT, not only lawful, but even praise worthy, to decave^ 
p A r T II. ^^d ^ ven to use the expedient of a, /iV, in oixler to 
*■* V ■■ ' advance the cause oi truth and piety. The Tews, 
who lived in Egypt^ had learned and received this 
maxim from them, before the coming of Christ, 
as appears incontestably from a multitude of an- 
cient records; and the Christians jBirere infected 
from both these sources with Che same pernicious 
error, as appears from the number of books at- 
tributed falsely to great and venerable names, 
from the Sibylline verses^ and several suppodtious 
productions which were spread abroad in this and 
the following century. It does not indeed seem 
probable, that all these pious frauds were charge- 
able upon the professors of real Christianity^ upon 
those who entertained just and rational sentiments 
of the religion of Jesus. The greatest part of 
these fictitious writings, undoubtedly flowed from 
the fertile invention of the Gnostic sects^ though 
it cannot Ifc affirmed that even true Christians 
were entirely innocent and irreproachable in this 
matter. . , ' ' 

oftheKTe, XVI. As the boundaries of the Church were 

or *^firisti" 

•Di. enlarged, the number of vicious and irregular 

persons who entered into it, were proportionably 
increased, as appears from the many c(»nplaints 
and censures that we find in the writers of this 
century. Several methods were' made use of to 

Accommu- stem the torrent of iniquity. Excommwiicatian 
was peculiarly employed to prevent or punish 
the most heinous and enormous crimes; and the 
crimes, esteemed such, were murder^ idolatry^ and 
adultery^ which terms, however, we must here 
understand in their more full and extensive sense. 
In some places, the commission of any of these 
sins cut off irrevocably the criminal from, all 
hopes of resto.ation to the privileges of church- 
communion : in others, after a long, laborious^ 

ancL- 
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ad painful course of probation and discipline, cent. 
ley were re-admitted into the bosom of thep^ ";^ 
lurch [k]. ^ V --^ 

XVII, It is here to be attentively observed, that Penitcatiai 
ic form used in the exclusion of heinous offend- ^p'*^ 
3 from the society of Christians was, at first, chrimant 
ctrcmely simple. A small number of plain, yet ."«*«"«* . 
dicious rules, made up the whole of this solemn w^T^^J?" 
stitution, which, however, was imperceptibly *^?^®J^»< 
tered, enlarged by an addition of a vast mul-Sicn my^ 
:ude of rites, and new-modelled according to^^^- 
e discipline used in the Heathen mysteries [/ ]. 
!iose whp have any acquaintance with the sin- 
lar reasons that obliged the Christians of those 
cient times to be careful in restraining (he pro- 
ess of vice, will readily grant, that it was in- 
mbent upon the rulers of the church to perfect 
sir discipline, and to render the restraints upon 
M|uity more severe. They will justify the rules 
the primitive church in their refusing to restcnre 
communicated members to their forfeited privi- 
(€8, before they had given incontestable marks 
the sincerity of their repentance. Yet still it 
atiains to be examined, whether it was expedient 
borrow from the enemies of the truth the rules 
this salutary discipline, and thus to sanctify, in 
!iie measure, a part of the Heathen superstition. 
it» however delicate such a question may b/s, 
leD determine^with a view to all the indirect or 
mediate consequences of the matter in debate, 
I equitable and candid judge Mndl consider prin- 

O 4 cipally 

k"} By this distinction, we may easily reconcile the different 
Mont of the learned concerning the effects of ezcommuni- 
on. See Morikus, De iisdplina Panitent. lib. ix. cap. 
. p. 670. SiRMOKD, Hiitoria Pceniteniia fubiicte^ cap. i. 
|tj. torn. iv. opp. As also Joseph. Auoustin. Orsi, 
ufti, Je crs'/mnum capitaiium fur iris friar a ttecula sbsoiu* 
#, published at Milan ^ '73^* 4^^ 

/ j See Fabricius^s Bihkograpb. Anti^uar. p. 397* and 
fUKuSy, Dt PaniitttUa^ lib. i. cap. xv, ivi, &c« 
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CENT, cipally the good intention of those front whcmi 
Part n.thesc cercmonies and institutions proceed, and 
vnW overlook the rest from a charitable conde- 
scension and indulgence to human weakness. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of the ceremonies used in the cburcb during tbii ^ 

century. 

Ccfemonies I. HT^HERE is no institution so pure and ex- ^ 
muitipUccL Jj^ cellent which the coiTuption and folly of ^=^ 
man will not in time alter for the worse, and load 
with additions foreign to its nature and original - 
design. Such, in a particular manner, was the - 
fate of Christianity. In this century, many un-.«^— »• 
necessary rites and ceremonies were added to the - 
Christian worship, the introduction of which was j* 
extremely oifensive to wise and good men [wi]. ^^. 
These changes, while they destroyed the beauti- — 
ful simplicity of the gospel, were naturally plea- 
sing to the gross multitude, who are more de- 
lighted with the pomp and splendour of external - 
institutions, than with the native charms of ra- 
tional and solid piety, and who generally give 
little attention to any objects but those which 
. liike their outward senses [;?]. But other reasons 

may 

[m] Tertulliak, Lib.de Creattoney p. 792. opp. 

ft^' [«] It is not improper to remark here, that this attach* 
ment of the v-ulgar to the pomp of ceremonies, is a circtim- 
stance that has always been favourable to the ambitious views 
of the Romish clergy, since the pomp of religion naturally 
casts a part of its glory and magnificence upon its ministers, 
and thereby gives them, imperceptibly, a vast ascendant over 
the minds of the people. 1 he late Lord Boiingbroie^ being 
present at the elevation of the host in the cathedral at Paris^ 
expressed to a nobleman who stood near him, his surprise 
that the king of France should commit the performance of such 
iCq august and striking ceremony to any subject. How far am- 

' bitiai\ 
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may be added to this, which, though they sup- cent. 
pose no bad intentions, yet manifest a considera- p ^ ^ ^ u^ 
hie degree of precipitation and imprudence. ' v ^ 

II. And here we may observe, in the first place, i^»"t rea- 
that there is a high degree of probability in the muitSpiica- 
notion of those who think, that the bishops aug-tion of cere- 
mented the number of religious rites in the Chri-^''^;JJ'' 
stian worship, by way of accommodation to the enlarge the 
infinnities and prejudices both of J^ws and hea-^J^^^ 
thens, in order to facilitate thus their conversion 
to Christianity. Both Jews and heathens were 
accustomed to a vast variety of pompous and mag- 
nificent ceremonies in their religious service. And 
as they considered these rites as an essential part 
of religion, it was but natural that they should 
behold with indifference, and even with con- 
tempt, the simplicity of the Christian worship, 
which was destitute of those idle ceremonies that 
rendered their service so specious and striking. 
To remove then, in some measure, this prejudice 
against Christianity, the bishops thought it neces- 
sary to encrease the number of rites and ceremo- 
nies, and thus to render the public worship more 
striking to the outward senses [o]^ 

III. 

Htion may, in this and the succeeding ages, have contributed 
to the accumulation of gaudy ceremonies, is a question not easy 
\o. be determined. 

[o] A remarkable passage in the life of Gregory, sumam- 
ed Thaumaturgus, /. e, the wonder worker, will illustrate 
tnis point in the clearest manner. The passage is as fol- 
lows : " Cum flnimadrertisset (Gregorius) quod ob corpo- 
** rcsfi delectationes et voluptates simplex et imperitum vulgus 
** in simulacrorum cultus errore permaneret — permisit eis, ut 
*-* in inemoriam et recordationem sanctorum martyrum sesc 
** oblectarent, &. in Isetitiam effunderentur, quod successu 
^* teir.poris aliquando futurum esset, ut sua sponte ad ho- 
- nestiorem et accuratiorem yilx rationem transirent.'' i. e, 
5f Wlcn Gregory perceived that the ignorant multitude per- 
.V sisted in their idolatry, on account of the pleasures and 
ff sensual graufications which they enjoyed at the Pagan 
IS festivals, he granted them a permission to indulge them- 

seJfves 
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CENT. ni. This addition of external rites was also dc» 
Pik ktIi.^^S^^^ ^o remove the opprobrious calunmiet 
^ V ■> which the Jewish and Pagan priests cast upod the 
K»,°To'i^ Clhristians, on account of the simplicity of their 
lute aa«m- worship^ esteeming them little better than Athe>» 
ptw^'^ ists, because they had no temples, aliars^ victims^ 
priests, nor any thing of that external pomp in 
which the vulgar are so prone to place the essence 
of religion. The rulers of the church adopted^ 
therefore, certain external ceremonies, that thus 
they might capdvate the senses of the vulgar, and 
be able to refute the reproaches of their adversaries, 
i^ This, it must be confessed, was a very aukward, 
and, indeed, a very pernicious stratagem; it was 
obscuring the native lustre of the gospel, in order 
to extend its influence, and making it lose, in point 
of real excellence, what it gained in point of po* 
pular esteem. Some accommodations to the in- 
firmities of mankind, ^ome ^prudent instances of 
condescension to their invincible prejudices, arc 
necessary in ecclesiastical, as well as in civil insti* 
tutions ; but they must be of such a nature, as not 
to inspire ideas, or encourage prejudices incom« 
patible with just sentiments of the great object of 
religious worship, and of the fundamental truths 
which God has imparted by reason and revelatioq 
to the human race. How far this rule has been 
disregarded and violated, will appear tooplaiidyin 
the progress of this history, 
"^^h^ IV. A third cause of the multiplication of rites 
buseofjcw.and ceremonies in the Christian church, may be 
khrittt. deduced 

** selves in the like pleasures, in celebrating the memory of the 
** holy martyrs, hoping, that, in process of time, they would 
** return, of their own accord, to a more virtuous and regular 
** tourse of life.*^ There is no sort of doubt, but that, by this per- 
mission, Gregory allowed the Christians to dance, HKnt, and 
feast at the tombs of the martyrs, upon their respective festi- 
vals; and to do every tiling ^hich the pagans urtre accustomed 
to do in their temples, during the fea^ celebrated ix| honour of 
their gods. 
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deduced from the abuseof certain titles thatdi«tin*<^ £ n t. 

Siished the sacerdotal orders among the Jews, p ^ "v n, 
very one knows, that many terms used in the 
New Testament, to express the different parts of 
the Christian doctrine and worship, are borrowed 
from the Jewish law, or have a certain analogy 
^nrith the rites and ceremonies instituted by Mo- 
Sxs. The Christian doctors did not only imitate 
'this analogical manner of speaking, but they even 
extended it further than the apostles had done* 
jftjid, though in this there was nothing worthy of 
^yeproach, yet the consequences of this method of 
speaking became, through abuse, detrimental to 
the purity of the gospeL For, in process of time, 
many asserted, whether through ignorance or ar- 
tifice, is not easy to determine, that these forms of 
speech were not figurative^ but highly proper^ and 
exactly suitable to the nature of the things they 
•were designed to express. The bishops^ by an ' 
innocent allusion to the Jewish manner of speak- 
ing, had been called chief priests ; the elders^ or 
presbyters, had received the title of priests^ and 
the deacons that oiLevites. But, in a little time, 
these titles were abused by an aspiring clergy, who 
thought proper to claim the same rank and station, 
the same rights and privileges, that were conferred 
with those titles upon the ministers of reUgion un- 
der the Mosaic dispensation. Hence the rise of 
tithes J first fruits^ splendid garments^ and many 
other circumstances of external grandeur, by which 
ecclesiastics were eminently distinguished. In like 
manner the comparison of the Cluistian oblations 
with the Jewish victims and sacrifices^ produced 
a multitude of unnecessary jrites, and was the oc- 
casion of introducing that erroneous notion of the 
picbasist^ which represents it as a real sacrifice^ 
and not merely as a commemoration of that great 
^eringj that was once made upon the cross for 
ic sins of mortals. 

V.The 
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CENT. V. The profound respect that was paid to the 
p A "t II. Greek and Roman mysteries^ and the extraordi- 
* ' V '' nary sanctity that was attributed to them, was a for- 
mTttic"^' ther circumstance that induced the Christians to 
imitation of givc their religion a mystic iUfy in order to put it 
thL m^tc- "P^^ ^^ equal foot, in point of dignity, with that 
ries. of the Pagans. For this purpose, they gave the 
name of mysteries to the institutions of the gospel, 
and decorated particularly the holy sacrament 
with that solemn title. They used in that sacred 
institution, as also in that of baptism, several of 
the terms employed in the Heathen mysteries ; and 
proceeded so far, at length, as even to adopt some 
of the rites and ceremonies of which these re- 
nowned mysteries consisted [p]. This imitaricHi 
began in the eastern provinces ; but after the time 
of Adrian, who first introduced the Mysteries 
among the Latins [y], it was followed by the 
Christians, who dwelt in the western parts of the 
empire. A great part, therefore, of the service 
of the church, in this century, had a certain air o: 
the heathen mysteries, and resembled them con-» 
siderably in many particulars, 

'"^^fh*" ^^* ^^ "^^y ^^ ^^^ further observed, that the 
jPboiic custom of teaching their religious doctrines by 
manner of ijnuges^ octions^ signSy and other sensible representa- 
u^ai^fng ^io^s which prevailed among the Egyptians, and, 
the eastern indeed, iu almost all the eastern nations, was an- 
"*^**°^' other cause of the increase of external rites in the 
church. As there were many persons of narrow 
capacities, whose comprehension scarcely extend- 
ed beyond sensible objects, the Christian doctors 
thought it adviseable to instruct such in the essen- 
tial 

[p] See, for many examples of this, Isaac Casaubok Ek- 
ercitaf, xvi. in Annaies Baronu\ p. 478-9, &.c. edit. Genev. 
1654. ToLLlus, Imign. itineris Italici Not. p. 151. 163. 
Spanheim's Notes to his French translation of Julian'/ CVr-? 
/flrx, p. 133, 134. Clarkson on Liturgies^ p. 36. 42, 43. 

[^] Spartiak, Hadrian j c. xiii. p. xv. t^U of Obrecht» 
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tial truths of the gospel, by placing these truths, cent. 
as it were, before their eyes, under sensible ima- p ^ ^'^ ^^ 
ges. Thus they administered milk and boneyy 
which was the ordinary food of infants, to such as 
were newly received into the church, shewing 
them by this sign, that by their baptism they 
were born again, and were boimd to manifest the 
simplicity and innocence of infants in their lives 
and conversations. Certain military rites were 
borrowed to express the new and solemh engage- 
ments, by which Christians attached themselves 
to Christ as their leader and their chief; and the 
ancient ceremony of manumission was used to sig- 
nify the liberty of which they were made parta- 
kers, inconsequence of their redemption from the 
guilt and dominion of sin, and their deliverance 
from the empire of the prince of darkness [r]. 

VII. If it be considered, in the first place, that^*** . 
the Chnstians who composed the church, were dices of 
Tews and Heathens, accustomed, from their birth, convmed 

•* . . . . ^ ' . , . Jews and 

to vanous msigniiicant ceremonies and supersti- ccntiidi. 
tious rites ; and if it be also considered, that such 
a long course of custom and education forms pre- 
judices that are extremely obstinate and difficult 
to be conquered, it will then appear, that nothing 
less than a continued miracle could have totally 
prevented the entrance of all superstitious mixtures 
into the Christian worship. A single example will 
tend to the illustration of this matter. Before the 
coming of Christ, all the eastern nations per- 
formed divine worship with their faces turned to 
that part of the heavens where the sun displays his 
rising beams. This custom was founded upon 
a general opinion, that God, whose essence they 
looked upon to be li^bty and whom they consi- 
dered to be circumscribed within certain limits, 
dwelt in that part of the firmament, from whence 

he 

[r] See £dm. Msrilui Obfervai. lib. iii. cap. ill. 
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c E N The sends fortli the sun, the bright image of hi* 
p A n'r II. benignity and glory. They, who embraced th* 
< » > Christian religion^ rejected, indeed, this groai 
error, but they retained the ancient and umrersid 
custom of worshipping towards the east, which 
sprung from it. Nor is that custom abcdished 
even in our times, but still prerails in a great 
number of Christian churches. From this same 
source arose various rites among the Jews, which 
many Christians, especially those who Kve in the 
eastern countries, observe reUgiously at this very 
day [/]. ^ 
of the Vlll. We shall take no more than a brief view 

assembha. ^f thcsc ritcs and ceremonies, since a particular 
consideration of them would lead us into endless 
discussions, and open a field too vast to be com^ 
prehended in such a compendious histroy as we 
here give of the Christian church. The first 
Christians assembled for the purposes of divine 
worship, in private bouses^ in caves ^ and in vaults ^ 
where the dead were buried. Their meetings were 
on the first day of the week ; and, in some places^ 
. they assembled also upon the seventh^ which was 
celebrated by the Jews. Many also observed the 
fourth day of the week, on which Chiost was 
betrayed ; and the sixth ^ which ¥ras the day of his 
crucifixion. The hour of the day appointed for 
holding these religious assemblies, varied accords 
ing to the different times and circumstances of 
the church ; but it was generally in the evening 
after sun-set, or in the morning before the dawn« 
During these sacred meetings, prayers were re^ 
peated [/], the holy scriptures were publicly read^ 

short 

[j] Sec SrENXER, De Ugibus rituttllhut Hebrteorum. Pro* 
ligom. p. 9. edit. Cambridge. 

[/] There is an excellent account given of these prayers, and 
of the Christian worship in general, in Tertullian's y^pology^ 
ch. xxxix. which is one of the most noble productions of ancient 
times. 



#*-/ 
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short discourses, upon the duties of Christians, c e n t. 
were addressed to the people,^ hymns were sung, p ^ l\ j,^ 
and a portion of the oblations^ presented by the ^ » ■>' 
faithful, was employed in the celebration of the 
XionTs supper and the feasts of charity. 

IX. The Christians of this century celebrated %*? 
aimiversary testivals m commemoration 01 the time of 
death and resurrection of Christ, and of the effusion ^^^^^ 
of the Holy Ghost, upon the apostles. The day the pasdui 
which was observed as the anniversary of Christ's ^**^ 
death, was called the pasckal day, or passoyer, 
because it was lodkednipon to be the same with 
that on which the Jews celebrated the feast of that 
name. In the manner, however, of observing 
this solemn day, the Christians of the Lesser Asia 
diflfered much from the rest, and in a more espe- 
cial manner from those of Rome. They both, in- 
deed, fasted during the great week (so that was 
called in which Christ died) and afterwards cele- 
brated, like the Jews, a sacred feast, at which they 
distributed a paschal lamb in memory of our Sa« 
viour's last supper. But the Asiatic Christians kept 
this feast on the fotirteenth day of the first Jewish 
month, at the time that the Jews celebrated their 
passover, and, three days after, coipmemorated the 
resurrection of the triimiphant Redeemer. They 
aflirmed, that they had derived this custom from 
the apostles John and Philip ; and pleaded, more- 
over, in its behalf, the example of Christ him- 
self, who held his paschalfeast on the same day that 
the Jews celebrated xk^txr passover. The western 
churches observed a different method. They 
celebrated their paschal feast on the night that 
preceded the anniversary of Christ's resurrection, 
and thus connected the commemoration of the 
Saviour's crucifixion, with that of his victory over 
death and the grave. Nor did they differ thus 
from the Asiatics, without alleging also apostoHc 
authority for what they did; for they pleaded that 

Qf 
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c E N T.of St Peter and StPAUL,asa justification of their 

p A "r II. conduct in this matter. 

X. The Asiatic rule for keeping the pascbal 
yjf^w/j was attended with two great inconveniencies, 

thcm7aiid to which the Christians at Alexandria and Romei 

thdrpro- ^nd the whole western churches refused to submit. 
For, in the first place, as the Asiatics celebrated 
their festival the same day that Christ is said to 
have ate the paschal lamb with his disciples; this 
occasioned an inevitable interruption in the fast of 
the ^reat week^ which the other churches looked 
upon as almost criminal, at least as highly inde- 
cent. Nor was this the only inconveniency arising 
from this rule ; for as they celebrated the memory 
of Christ's resurrection, precisely the third day 
after their paschal supper, it happened, for the 
most part, that this great festival (which after- 
wards was called, by the, Latins, pascba, and to 
which we give the name of Esther^ was held on 
other days of the week than tht first. This cir- 
cumstance was extremely displeasing to, by far, 
the greatest part of the Christians, who thought 
it unlawful to celebrate the resurrection of our 
Ix)rd on any day but Sunday^ as that was the day 
on which this glorious event happened. Hence 
arose sharp and vehement contentions between the 
Asiatic and western Christians. About the middle 
of this century, during the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, the venerable Polycarp came to Rome to 
confer with Anicet, bishop of that see, upon this 
matter, with a view to terminate the warm dis- 
putes it had occasioned. But this conference, 
though conducted with great decency and mode-^ 
ration, was without etVect. Polycarp and Ani- 
cet were only agreed in this, that the bonds of 
charity were not to be broken on account of this 
controversy ; but they continued, at the same 
time, each in their former sentiments, nor could 
the Asiatics be engaged by any arguments to alter, 

the 
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the rule which they pretended to have received cent. 
by tradition from St John [u]. Part ii. 

XI, Towards the conclusion of this century ' ^ ■' 
Victor, bishop of Rome^ took it into his head to vaifj^Jmd. 
force the Asiatic Christians, by the pretended au- paUy be- • 
thority of his laws and decrees, to follow the ruleA,ijjjic55^4 
which was observed by the western churches in Romam. 
this matter* Accordingly, after having taken the 
advice of some foreign bishops, he wrote an im- 
perious letter to the Asiatic prelates, commanding 
them to imitate the example of the western 
Christians with respect to the time of celebrating 
the festival of Easter. The Asiatics answered this 
lordly summons by the pen of Polycrates, bi- 
shop of EphesuSy who declared in their name, and 
that with great spirit and resolution, that they 
would by no means depart, in this matter, from 
the custom handed down to them by their ances- 
tors. Upon this the thunder of excommunica- 
tion began to roan Victor, exasperat^ed by 
this resolute answer of the Asiatic bishops, broke 
communion with them, pronounced them unwor- . 
thy of the name of his brethren, and excluded 
them from all fellowship with the church of Rome. 
This excommunication, indeed, extended no fur- 
ther; nor could it cut off the Asiatic bishops from 
communion with the other churches, whose bi* 
shops were far from approving the conduct of Vic- 
tor [w2* The progress of this violent dissension 
was stopped by the wise and moderate remon- 
strances, which Irenjeus, bishop of Lyons y ad- 
dressed to the Roman prelate upon this occasion, 
in which he shewed him the imprudence and in- 
VoL. I. P justice 

\u\ EusEBius, Hist, Eccles, lib. iv. cap. xiv. p. 127. and lib. 
V. cap. xxiv. p. 193. 

' [tcij This whole affiur furnishes a striking argument, among 
the multitude that may be drawn from ecclesiastical history, a^ 
gmnst the supremacy and universal authority of the bishop of 
Rome. 
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c E N T. justice of the step he had taken, and also by the 
p A R T II. lo^g letter which the Asiatic Christians wrote in 
' " H ' their own justification . In consequence therefore 
of this cessation of arms, the combatants^ retained 
each their own customs, until the fourth century^ 
when the council of Nice abolished that of the 
Asiatics, and rendered the time of the celebration 
of Easter the same through all the Christian 
churches [x]. 
^r^ioftf ^^' ^^ these times, the sacrament of the 
the Lord's Lord'^s supper was celebrated, for the most part, 
•upper. Qj^ Sundays^ and the ceremonies^ observed upon 
that occasion were such as follow : A part of the 
bread and wine, which was presented among the 
other oblatiom of the faithful,, was separated from 
the rest, and consecrated by the prayers of the 
bishop. The wine was mixed with water, and 
the bread was divided- into several portions. A 
part of the consecrated bread and wine was car- 
ried to the sick or absent members of the churchy 
as a testimony of fraternal love, sent to them by 
the whole society [ y]. It appears by many and 
undoubted testimonies, that this holy rite waa 
looked upon as essential to salvation ; and when 
this is duly considered, we shall be less disposed 
to censure, as erroneous, the opinion of those 
who have affirmed, that the Lord*s supper was ad- 
ministered 

it*? [.v] Dr MosHEiM, in a note here, refers us for aft 
ampler account of this controversy to his Commentar, Je rebut 
CbrisiianQruni ante Cans i ant in urn ^ M. p. 435. He had said in 
that work, that Faydit had perceived the error of the com- 
mon opinion, concerning the disputes that arose in the church 
about the time of keenin? Easter. But here he retracts this 
encomium, and, aflcr a .second reading of Faydit's book^ 
fmds himself ubii.f;od to declare, that that writer has entirelj 
missed t]:e true sialc of the que:fion. iSce the account of this 
controvtr.^y that i^ oriven h\ the ieanied Hkuman, in one o£ 
the ticalL'iiS of his Sy/Zo^Cy or collection of small pieces. 

[y] liF.MacL's Rixnerus, De ritibus velerum Cbristmno* 
runty circa Eucbaristiarfiy p. 155, &c. 
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ministered to infants during this century [%]. TheC e n T. 
feasts of charity^ that followed the celebration ofp^ ^\ jj^ 
the Lord's Supper, have been mentioned alrea- ' ^ ■' 
dy. 

XIIL The sacrament of baptism was admini- ^*P*^^^ 
stered publicly twice every year, at the festivals 
of Elaster and Pentecost, or Whitsuntide [0]^ ei- 
ther by the bishops or the presbyters^ in conse- 
quence of his authorization and appointment. 
The persons that were to be baptized, after they 
had repeated the Creeds confessed and renounced 
their sins, and particularly the devil ^ and his 
pompous allurements, were immersed under wa- 
ter, and received into Christ's kingdom by a 
solemn invocation of Father^ Son, and Holy Qhost^ 
according to the express command of our Blessed 
Lord. After baptism, they received the sign of 
the cross^ were anointed, and by prayers and im^ 
position of bands ^ were solemnly commended to 
the mercy of God, and dedicated to his service ; 
in consequence of which they received milk and 
honey ^ which concluded the ceremony \b\ The 
reasons of this particular ritual coincide with what 
we have said in general concerning the origin 
and causes of the multiplied ceremonies that crept 
fix)m time to time into the churfih. 

Adult persons were prepared for baptism by 
abstinence, prayer, and other pious exercises. It 
ivas to answer for them that sponsors, or godfa- 
thers were first instituted, though they were after- 
guards admitted also in the baptism of infant^ \c\. 

' [«] Sec Jo. Fr;d. MXyer, Diss, Je Eucbaristla Infantum ; 
fts also 2U)RKlus Hlrior. Eucharist, Infantum, published at 
Berlin^ i'J^6. 

[tf ] See Wall's History of Infant Baptism ; and ViciCr 
COMMX's Di riiibut Bafitismi, 

[^1 See Tertullian on Baptism. 

[r] Sec Gerh. a Mastricht, De tusceptoribus infantium ex 
baptism/) ; though he 1$ of a different opinion in this matter, 
aad thinlu that sponsors were not used in the baptisip of adult' 

P 2 persons, 
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CHAP. V. 

Concerning the Heresies and Divisions that troubled 
tbe church during this century. 

c E N T.I^ A MONG the many sects which divided the 
p A "t II. XjL Christian church during this century, it is 
^-7-v; — ' natural to mention, in the first place, that which 
StiS^°' an attachment to the Mosaic law separated boxBL 
chorch,oc- the rest of their Christian brethren. The first 
STu^^^ nse of this sect is placed under the reign of 
Adrian. For, when this emperor had, at length, 
razed Jerusalem^ entirely destroyed even its very 
foundations, and enacted laws of the severest kind 
against the whole body of the Jewish people ; the 
greatest part of the Christians, who lived in 
Palestine^ to prevent their being confounded with 
the Jews, abandoned entirely the Mosaic rites, 
and chose a bishop named Mark, a foreigner by 
nation, and contequently an alien from the com- 
monwealth of Israel. This step was highly shock- 
ing to those, whose attachment to the Mosair 
rites was violent and invincible j and such wa$^ 
the case of many. These, therefore, separated^ 
themselves from the brethren, and founfled at: 
Pera^ a country (£ Palestine^ and in the neigh- 
bouring parts, particular assemblies, in whick. 
the law of Moses maintained its primitive dig— 
nity, authority, and lustre [rfj. 
2?N^- II. This body of judaizing Christians, which 
reaetand sct Christ and MosES upou an equal foot, ilk: 
SMomtct. point 

persons. See also Wall*s History of Infant Baptism, 85* See^ 
moreover, upon this subject, Isaaci Jundt, /ilrg. de Susctf^ 
tor urn Baptumalium origin e Cimmentatio^ published at StrMsbur^ 
in the year 1 755, of which an account may be seen in the 
Bibliotb, des iiciences et des Beaux Aris^ torn. vi. part L 

P- '3- 

\d ] Vid. SuLPiTius Skvsrus, Hut. Sacnty lib. ii. cap- 

xxjci.p«245. 
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point of authority, was afterwards divided into cent, 
two sects, extremely different both in their rites p ^ ^^\ i, 
and in their opinions, and distinguished by the 
names of Nazarenes and Ebionites, The former 
are not placed by the ancient Christians in the 
heretical register [e] ; but the latter were consi- 
dered as a sect, whose tenets were destructive of 
the fundamental principles of the Christian reli- 
gion. These sects made use of a gospel^ or history 
of Christ, different from that which is received 
among us, and concerning which there have 
been many disputes among the learned [/]. The 
term Nazarenes was not originally the name of a 
sect, but that which distinguished the disciples 
of Jesus in general. And as those whom the 
Greeks called Christians, received the name of 
Nazarenes among the Jews, this latter name was 
not considered as a mark of ignominy or con^ 
tempt. Those, indeed, who, after their sepa- 
ration from their brethren, retained the title of 
Nazarenes, differed much from the true disciples' 
of CJhrist, to whom that name had been ori- 
ginally given: '* they held, that Christ was 
^* bom of a virgin, and was also in a certain man^ 
** ner united to the divine nature j they refused 

P 3 ** to 

{e] Epiphanius was the first writer who placed the Naza- 
xencs in the list of heretics. He wrote in the fourth century, 
but is very far from being remarkable, either for his fidelity or 
judgment. 

I& [/3 This gospel, which was called indiscriipinately the 
gospel of the Nazarenes, or Hebrews, is certainly the same 
with the gospel of the Ebionites, the gospel of the twelve 
apostles, and is very probably that which St Paul refers tq, 
Galatians, ch. i, ver. 6. Dr Mosheim refers his readers, 
Cor an account of this gospel, to Fabricius, in his Codex 
Apocrypb, Nov, Test, torn. i. p. 355. and to a work of his 
own, intitled yindicite contra Tolandi Naxarenum^ p. 1 1 2. 
The reader will, however, find a still more accurate and satis- 
lactory account of this gospel, in the first volume of the lear^- 
4Dd and judicious Mr Joneses incomparable Method of settling 
jhf Canonical Authority of the New Tatament. 
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c K NT" to abandon the ceremonies prescribed by. the 
ParVii/' ^' -^v of Mqses, but were far from attempting 
< \ ' " to impose the observance of these ceremonies 
" upon the Gentile Christians ; they rejected also 
" all those additions that were made to the 
** Mosaic institutions by the Pharisees and the 
" doctors of the law [^] ;" and from hence wc 
may easily see the reason why the greatest part 
of the Christians treated the Nazarenes with a 
more than ordinary degree of gentleness and for-r 
bearance. 
Ebioi^te«, III. It is a doubtful matter from whence the 
drabtSir" Ebionites derived their name, whether from that 
of some of their principal dodtors, or from their 
poverty [b]. One thing, however, is certain^ 
and that is, that their sentiments and doctrines 
were much more pernicious than those of the 
Nazarenes [i]. For, though they believed the 
celestial mission of Christ, and his participation 
of a divine nature, yet they regarded him as a 
man born of Joseph and Mary, according to the 
ordinary course of nature. They, moreover, as- 
serted, that the ceremonial law, instituted by 
MosES, was not only obligatory upon the Jews, 
but also upon all others ; and that the observance 
of it was essential to salvation. And as St 
Paul had very different sentiments from them, 

concerning 

[ f ] See Mich, le Ouien Adnot, ad Damascenum^ torn. i. 
p. 82, 83 J as also a dissertation of the same author, Ds Na-^ 
parents et eorumjide^ which is the seventh of those that he ha^ 
subjoined to his edition of the works of Damasccnus. 

[A] See Fabric, ad Pbi/osir, de llccresibus^ P* 81 5 as also 
Ittigius, De Hccre^ihuSy tsvi y^postolicu 

^ [/] The learned Mr Jokes looked upon these two scct^ 
ais differing very little from one another. He attributes to them 
both much the same doctrines, and alleges, that the Ebionites 
had only made some small additions to the old Nazarene sys- 
tem. See the AViu and full Method of settling the Canonical 
Authority of the New Testamentj vol. i. p. 385. 
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concerning the obligation of the ceremonial law,c e n t- 
and had opposed the observance of it in the warm- p j^ ^ V ii. 
est manner, so, of consequence, they held this a- ^ ■■ v ■■* 
postle in abhorrence, and treated his writings 
with the utmost disrespect. Nor were they on- 
ly attached to the rites instituted by Moses, 
they went still further, and received, with an e- 
qual degree of veneration, the superstitions of 
their ancestors, and the ceremonies and tradi- 
tions which the Pharisees presumptuously added 
to the law [k]. 

IV. These obscure and unfrequented heretical Sects that 
assemblies were very little detrimental to the 2J[°^J^°|^i 
Christian cause, which suffered much more from philosophy. 
those sects, whose leaders explained the doctrines 
of Christianity in a manner conformable to the 
dictates of the oriental philosophy concerning the 
origin of evil. The oriental doctors, who, be- 
fore this century, had lived in the greatest ob- 
scurity, came forth from their retreat under the 
reign of Adrian [/], exposed themselves to 
public view, and gathered together, in various 
provinces, assemblies, whose numbers were very 
considerable. The ancient records mention a 
great number of these demi-christian sects, many 
of which aye no farther known than by their di- 
stinguishing names, which, perhaps, is the only 
circumstance in which they differ from each 
other. One division, however, of these oriental 

P 4 Christians, 

[^] Irek^^us, lib. i. Co/lira Hares, cap. xxvL p. 105. edit. 
Massuetl. Efifhanius gives a large account of the Ebionites, 
Hares, xxx. But he deserves little credit, since he confesses, 
(lect. 3. p. 127. and sect. 4.4). 141.) that he had confounded 
die Sampsaeans and Elcesaites with the Ebionites, and also ac- 
)uu>wledges, that ^the first Ebionites were strangers to the er- 
lors with which he charges them. 

[/] Clemkns Alkx. Stroma f. lib. viii. cap. xvii. p. 898, 
CyPRlANUS, epist. Ixxv. 
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^ ^ IL ^' Christians, may be considered as real and im- 
p A R T 11. portant, since the two branches it produced were 
' vastly superior to the rest in reputation, and made 

The Alia- ^°^^ noise in the world than the other multi- 
tic plied subdivisions of this pernicious sect. Of this 
famous division, one branch which arose in Asia, 
preserved the oriental doctrine concerning the 
origin of the world, unmixed with other senti- 
ments and opinions ; while the other, which was 
formed in Egypt ^ made a motley mixture of this 
philosophy with the tenets and prodigies adopted 
in the religious system of that superstitious coun- 
try. The doctrine of the fonrier surpassed in 
simplicity and perspicuity that of the latter, which 
consisted of a vast variety of parts, so artfully 
combined, that the explication of them became a 
matter of much difficulty. 
Eirai and ^^ Among the doctors of the Asiatic branch, 
WsfoUow. the first place is due to Elxai, a Jew, who, 
*"• during the reign of Trajan, is said to have 
formed the sect of the Elcesaites. This heretic, 
though a Jew, attached to the worship of onct 
God, and full of veneration for Moses, cor- 
rupted, nevertheless, the religion of his ances* 
tors, by blending with it a multitude of fictions 
drawn from the oriental philosophy ; pretending- 
also, after the example of the Essenes, to give at 
rational explication of the law of Moses, he re- 
duced it to a mere allegory. It is, at the sattie 
time, proper to observe, that some haye doubted,^ 
whether the Elcesaites are to be reckoned amon^ 
the Christian or the Jewish sects ; and Epipha- 
Nius, who was acquainted with a certain produc- 
tion of Elxai, expresses his uncertainty in this 
matter. Elxai, indeed, in that book mentions 
Christ with the highest encomiums, without^ 
however, adding any circumstance from whence' 
it might be concluded with certainty, that Jesu% 

oF 
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of Nazareth was the Christ of whom he c e n t. 

spoke [;«]. PAi'TiT. 

VI, If, then, Elxai be improperly placed a- * ^ ■■> 
mong the leaders of the sect now under consi-^^^^ 
deration, we may place at its head Saturninus gant fan- 
oiArUiocb^ who is one of the first Gnostic chiefs ^*^ 
mentioned in history. He held the doctrine of 
fwo principles^ from whence proceeded all things ; 
the one a wise and benevolent deity; and the other, 
matter J a principle essentially evil^ and which he 
supposed under the superintendence of a certain 
intelligence of a malignant nature. ** The world 
*> and its first inhabitants were (according to the 
^ system of this raving philosopher) created by 
•* seven angels, which presided over the seven 
1* planets. This work was carried on without 
<* the knowledge of the benevolent deity y and in 
^ opposition to the will of the material principle. 
f* The formerj however, beheld it widi appro- 
^ bation, and honoured it with several marks of 
>^ his beneficence. He endowed with rational 
** souls the beings who inhabited this new 
♦* system, to whom their creators had imparted 
^ nothing more than the mere animal life ; and 
" having divided the world into seven parts, he 
** distributed them among the seven angelic arcbi- 
** tectSy one of whom was the god of the Jews, 
** and reserved to himself the supreme empire 
?* over all. To these creatures, whom the bene- 
^ volent principle had endowed with reasonable 
^ souls, and with dispositions that led to good- 
♦• ness and virtue, the evil beings to maintain his 
f* empire, added another kind, whom he formed 
^ of .a wicked and malignant character ; and 
f* hence the difierence we see among men. When 

"the 

[i»] EusEB. Hist. Eceies. lib. ti. cap. xxxviii. p. 234. £pi« 
fHANius, Hares, xix. sect. 3. p. 41. TheodorETUSi FabuL 
litrret. Ub. ii. cap. vii. p. 22x. 
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C E NT." the creators of the world fell from their allc- 
p A E T II." giance to the Supreme Deity, God sent from 
heaven into our globe, a restorer of order ^ whose 
" name was Christ. This divine conqueror 
" came clothed with a corporeal appearance, 
" but not with a real body ; he came to destroy 
the empire of the material principle^ and to point 
out to virtuous souls the way by which they 
** must return to God. This way is beset with 
'^ difficulties and sufferings : since those souls, 
** who propose returning to the Supreme Being 
" after the dissolution of this mortal body, must 
" abstain from wine, flesh, wedlock, and, in short, 
from every thing that tends to sensual gratifica- 
tion, or even bodily refreshment." Saturniku^ 
taught these extravagant doctrines in Syria^ 
but principally at Antioch^ and drew after him 
many disciples by the pompous appearance of an 
extraordinary virtue [n]. 

CerdoM ^^' ^^^^^ ^^^ Syrian, and Marcion, son 
cioD. "to the bishop of Pontus, belong to the Asiatic 
sect, though they began to establish their doc- 
trine at Rotne^ and having given a turn somewhat 
diflTerent to the oriental superstition, may them- 
^elves be considered as the heads of a new sect 
which bears theii names^ Amidst the obscurity 
and doubts that render so uncertain the history 
of these two men, the following fact is incontest- 
able, viz. That Cerdo had been spreading his 
doctrine at Rome before the arrival of Marcion 
there; and that the latter having, through Tiis 
own misconduct, forfeited a place to which he 
aspired in the church of Rotne^ attached himself, 
tliiough resentment, to the impostor Cerdo, and 
propagated his impious doctrines with an astonish- 
ing 

[/i] Iren^us, lib. 1. c. xxiv. £us£B. Hut. Ecclts. Kb. iv. 
cap. vii. Theodoret. Fabul, Hare/, lib. i. cap. ii. Epifhan. 
Htcres. xxiii. Theodoret. FabuL Ha:r, lib. i. cap. ii. 
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ing success throughout the world. " After the cent. 
" example of the oriental doctors, they held the p ^ "', ^^ 
" existence of two principles^ the one perfectly 
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^oorf, and the other perfectly evil. Between 
these, tliey imagined an intermediate kind of 
deity, neither perfectly good, nor perfectly 
evil, but of a mixed nature (so Marcion ex- 
presses it), and so far just and powerful, as to 
administer rewards and inflict punishments. 
♦• This middle deity is the creator of this inferior 
** world, and the God and legislator of the Jewish 
" nation ; he wages perpetual war with the evil 
principle ; and both the one and the other aspire 
to the place of the Supreme Being, and ambi- 
" tiously attempt subjecting to their authority all 
" the inhabitants of the world, The Jews are 
" the subjects of that powerful genius who form- 
" ed this globe : the other nations, who worship a 
" variety of gods, are under the empire of the 
^' evil principle^ Both these conflicting powers 
exercise oppressions upon rational and immor- 
tal souls, and keep them in a tedious and mi* 
** serable captivity. Therefore the Supreme 
" God, in order to terminate this war, and to 
** deliver from their bondage those souls whose 
origin is celestial and divine, sent to the Jews 
a being most like unto himself, even his Son 
^' Jesus Christ, clothed with a certain shadowy 
*• resemblance of a body, that thus he might be 
" visible to mortal eyes. The commission of this 
** celestial messenger was to destroy the empire 
" both of the evil principle ^ and of the author of 
*' this world, and to bring back wandering souls 
** to God. On this account, he was attacked 
" with inexpressible violence and fury by the 
" prince of darkness, and by the God of the Jews, 
" but without eflfect, since, having a body only in 
** appearance, he was thereby rendered incapable 
** of suffering. Those who follow the sacred 

** directions 
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CENT." directions of this celestial conductor, mortify 
f^aJ^-ii.** ^^^ body by fastings and axisterities, call off 
y '■■> ** their minds fh)m the allurements of sense, and, 
" renouncing the precepts of the god of the 
•* Jews, and of the prince of darkness, turn their 
*^ eye^ towards the Supreme Being, shall, after 
death, ascend to the mansions of felicity and 
perfection.** In consequence of all this, the 
rule of manners which Marcion prescribed to 
his followers, was excessively austere, containing 
an express prohibition of wedlock, of ;he use d[ 
wine, flesh, and of all the external comforts of life* 
Notwithstanding the rigour of this severe discit 
pline, great numbers embraced the doctrines of 
Marcion, of whom Lucan, or Lucian, Seve- 
Rus, Blastes, and principally ApelleIs^ are said 
to have varied, in some things, froih the opi- 
nions of their master, and to have formed new 
sects [o]. 
Btfdesanes. VUI. Barbesanes and Tatian are commonly 
supposed to have been of the school of Valen- 
tine, the Egyptian. But this notion is entirely 
without foundation, since their doctrine differs in 
many things from that of the Valentinians, 
approaching nearer to that of the oriental phi- 
losophy concerning the two principles. Barde- 
sanes, native of Edessa^ was a man of a very 
acute genius, and acquired a shining reputation 
by his writings, which were in gre^t number, 
and valuable for the profoimd erudition they 
contained. Seduced by the fantastic charms of 
the oriental philosophy, he adopted it with zeal. 
but, at the same time, with certain modifications. 

tha£ 

[o] Sec Ir£K£U8, Epiphanius, and particularly Tee-' 
TULLIAK^s Fivt Books against the Marctoniiesj with his Poeim 
against Marcion, and the Dialogue against the Marcionites^ 
which is generally ascribed to Origen. See also TiLi^ 
MONTHS memoires^ and Beausobre^s Histoin du Manicbeisme^ 
ittzn. ii. p. 69. 
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that rendered his system less extravagant than cent. 
that of the Marcionites, against whom he wrote p ^ J!; ^^ 
a very learned treatise. The sum of his doctrine 
is as follows : ** There is a Supreme God, pure 
" and benevolent, absolutely free from all evil 
** and imperfection ; and there is also a prince of 
•• darkness^ the fountain of all evil, disorder, and 
** misery. The Supreme God created the world 
** without any mixture of evil in its composition ; 
•• he gave existence also to its inhabitants, who 
•* came out of his forming hand, pure and incor- 
•• nipt, endued with subtle, ethereal bodies, and 
•* spirits of a celestial nature. But when, in 
•• process of time, the prince of darkness had en- 
" ticed men to sin, then the Supreme God per- 
•* mitted them to fall into- sluggish and gross 
•* bodies, formed of corrupt matter by the evil 
^principle; he permitted also the depravation 
** and otsorder which this malignant being intro* 
^ duced, both into the natural and the moral 
•* world, designing, by this permission, to punish 
•* the degeneracy and rebeUion of an apostatr 
•* race; and hence proceeds the perpetual con- 
•• flict between reason and passion in the mind of 
^ man. ' It was on this account, that Jesus 
•* descended from the upper tegions, clothed, 
^ not with a real, but with a celestial and aerial 
** body, and taught mankind to subdue that 
•• body of corruption which they carry about 
•* with them in this mortal life ; and, by absti^ 
** nence^ fastings and contemplation^ to disengage 
•* themselves from the servitude and dominion of 
*' that malignant matter ^ which chained down the 
•* soul to low and ignoble pursuits. Those, who 
"hear the voice of this divine instructor, and 
** submit themselves to his discipline, shall, after 
*• the dissolution of this terrestrial body, mount 
" up to the mansions of felicity, clothed with 
** aethereal vehicles, or celestial bodies.'' Such 

was 



Tatian. 
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c E N T.^-as the doctrine of Bardesanes, who afterwards 
Part II. abandoned the chimerical part of this system, and 
returned to a better mind ; though his sect sub- 
sisted a long time in Syria [p}. 

IX. T ATI ANT, by birth an Assyrian, and a dis- 
ciple of Justin Martyr, is more distinguished, 
by the ancient writers, on account of his genius 
and learning, and the excessive and incredible 
austerity of his hfe and manners, than by any 
remarkable errors or opinions which he tau^t 
his followers. It appears, however, from the 
testimony of credible \^Titers, that Tatian looked 
upon matter as the fountain of all evil, and there- 
fore recommended, in a particular manner, the 
mortification of the body ; that he distinguished 
the creator of the world from the Supreme Being; 
denied the reality of Christ^s body ; and cor- 
rupted the Christian religion with several other 
tenets of the oriental philosophy. He had a 
great number of followers, who were, after him, 
called Tatianists [5^], but were, nevertheless, 
more frequently distinguished from other sects by 
names relative to the austerity of their manners. 
For, as they rejected, with a sort of horror, all 
the comforts and conveniencies of life, and ab- 
stained from wine with such a rigorous obstinacy, 
as to use nothing but water even at the celebration 
of the Lord's supper ; as they macerated their 

boidiey 

[ /> ] Sec the writers that give accounts of the ancient here* 
sies, as also Kusebius, Hist, Ecc/es, lib. iv. cap. xxx. p. 151* 
Oricen, Dia/. contra Marcionitas^ sect. 3. p. 70. edit. Wet- 
stemi. Frid. Strukzii, lUst. Bardisanis^ &c. Beauso^ 
BRI, Hist, du Mfinich, vol. ii. p. 128. 

[ y ] ^^ ^^ve yet remahiiiij^ of the writings of Tatiak, 
an Oraiion addressed to the Greeks. As to his opinions, thej^ 
may be gathered from Cl£!vIkns Alkxandrinus, Stromaii 
lib. iii. p. 460. EpiPUANlus, Harres, xlvi. cap. i. p. 391. 
OKlGESy Djf or alio rie^ cap. xiii. p. 77. of the Oxford iSx" 
tion. None, however, of ihe aucients have written pro^ 
fc&sedly concerning the doctriziCs of Tatian. 
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bodies by continual fastings, and lived a severe fife cent. 
of celibacy and abstinence, so they were called p ^ "., 
Encratites *,Hydroparastates f , and Apotactites J. 

X. Hitherto, we have only considered the doc- T^^c pccu- 
trine of the Asiatic Gnostics. Those of the Egyp- m^^'^of the 
tian branch differ from them in general in this,Egyp^jan 
that they blended into one mass the oriental phi- ^"***^'' 
losophy and the Egyptian theology ; the former 
of which the Asiatics preserved unmixed in its ori- 
ginal simplicity. The Egyptians were, moreover, 
particularly di^inguished from the Asiatic Gnos- 
tics, by the following difference in their religious 
system, viz. i. That though, besides the exist* 
cnce of a deity ^ they maintained that also of an 
eternal matter^ endued with life and motion, yet 
they did not acknowledge an eternal prificiple of 
darkness^ or the evil principle of the Persians. 
2. They supposed that our Blessed Saviour was a 
compound of two persons, of the man Jesus, and 
of Christ the Son of God; that the divine nature 
entered into the man Jesus, when he was baptised 
by John in the river Jordan^ and departed from 
him when he was seized by the Jews. 3. They 
attributed to Christ a real, not an imaginary body; 
though it must be confessed, that they were much 
divided in their sentiments on this head. 4. Their 
discipline, with respect to fife and manners, was 
much less severe than those of the Asiatic sect, 
and seems, in some points, to have been favour- 
able to the corruption and passions of men. 
. XI. Basilides has generally obtained the first b*'»^«^ 
place among the Egyptian Gnostics. ** He ac- 
•* knowledged the existence of one Supreme God, 
•* perfect in goodness and wisdom, who produced 
•* from his own substance seven beings, or aeons, 
** of a most excellent nature. Two of these 
•• aeons, called Dynamis and Sophia (i. e. power 
** and wisdom J^ engendered the angels of the 

" highest 

^ Or temperate, f Or drinkers of witter. % Renouncers^ 
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c E N T. ** highest order. These angels formed an heaven 
p A E T iL " ^^^ ^^^^^ habitation, and brought forth other 
** angelic beings, of a nature somewhat inferiot 
** to their own. Many other generations of an- 
** gels followed these, new heavens were alsd 
** created, until the number of ah^elic orders^ 
•* and of their respective heavens, amounted to 
" three hundred and sixty-jrve^ and thus equalled 
" the days of the year* All these are under the 
empire of an omnipotent Lord^ whom Basiu-^ 
DEs called Abraxas. ^^ This word (which was 
certainly in use among the Egyptians before his 
time) contains numeral letters to the amount of 
365, and thereby expresses the number of heavens 
and angelic orders above mentioned [r]. ** The 

** inluu 

[r] Wc have remsuning a great number of gems, and rc» 
ceive more from Egypt from time to time, <m which, bcsids 
other figures of Egyptian taste, we find the word Abraxas 
engraved. See, for this purpose, a work entitled, MacariI 
Abraxas^ seu degemmit Basiluiianis disquisitioy which was pub' 
lished at Antwerp^ with several improvements by Jo. Chifle- 
Tius, in 4to, in 1657. See also Montfaucon, Pmittogr^fh* 
Griec. lib. ii. cap. viii. p. 177. All these gems are supposed 
to come from Basilides, and therefore bear his naxi^ Mosl 
of them, however, conUun the marks of a superstition too 
gross to be attributed even to an half Christian, and bear also 
emblematic characters of the Egyptian theology. It is not, 
therefore, just to attribute them all to Basilides, (who, though 
erroneous in many of his opinions, was yet a follower of 
Christ), but such of them only as carry some mark of the 
Christian doctrine and discipline.— -There is no doubt, but 
that the old Egyptian word Abraxas was appropriated to th6 
governor or lord of the heavens, and that Basilides, having 
learned it from the philosophy of his nation, retained it in his 
religious system. See Be ausobre, Hisi. du Manicheisme^ voL iL 
p. 51. and also Jo. Bapt. Passeri, in his Dissert, de genums 
Basilidianis^ which makes a part of that splendid work which 
he published at Florence ^ 1750, De ^emmis stelliferis^ torn, ii^ 
p. 221. See also the sentiments of the learned Jablonski, 
concerning the signification of the word Abraxas, as fhc/^ 
are delivered in a dissertation inserted in the seventh volume of 
the MiscelL Leips. Nova. Passerius affirms, that none of 
these gems relate to Basilides, but that they concern only 
magicums, f. e. sorcerers, fortune-tellers, and such like ad- 

veaturtrs^ 
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** inhabitants of the lowest heavens, which c e n t. 

** touched upon the borders of the eternal, ma-p^ J^^ i,^ 

** lignant, and self-animated matter, conceived* v ■ > 

** the design of forming a world from that con- 

** fused mass, and of creating an order of beings 

* ' to people it. This design was carried into ex- 

** ecution, and was approved by the Supreme 

** God, who, to the animal life, with which only 

" the inhabitants of this new world were at first 

** endowed, added a reasonable soul, giving, at 

" the same time, to the angels, the empire over 

•* them/' 

Xn. " These angelic beings, advanced to the The enor- 
" government of the world which they had created, ™o".» «»Tors 
" fell, by degrees, from their original purity, andjy^jcaj, 
'* manifested soon the fatal marks of theii; depra- 
" vity and corruption. They not only endea- 
" voured to efface in the minds of men the know- 
ledge of the Supreme Being, that they might 
be worshipped in his stead, but also began to 
war against one another, with an ambitious 
view to enlarge, every one, the bounds of his 
respective dominion. The most arrogant and 
** turbulent of all these angelic spirits, was that 
which presided over the Jewish nation. Hence 
the Supreme God, beholding with compassion 
the miserable state of rational beings, who 
groaned under the contests of these jarring 
** powers, sent from heaven his Son Nus, or 
** Christ, the chief of the aons^ thatj joined in 
** a substantial union with the man Jesus, he 
" might restore the knowledge of the Supreme 
" God, destroy the empire of those angelic na- 
Vol. I. Q^ " tures 

venturers. Here, however, this learned man seems to go too 
far, since he himself acknowledges (p. 225.) that he bad sotne* 
times found, on these gems ^ vestiges of the errors o/*BasiliD£S, 
These famous monuments stand yet in need of an interpreter, 
but of such an one as can join circumspection to diligence and 
trrudition. 
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CENT." tures which presided over the Vorld, and parti- 
p A Tt II ** cularly that of the arrogant leader of the Jcw- 
' ish people. The god of the Jews, alarmed a.t 
" this, sent forth his ministers to seize the maxi 
" Jesus, and put him to death. They executed 
'^ his commands, but their cruelty could not 
extend to Christ, against whom their efforts 
were vain [/]. Those souls, who obey the pre- 
" cepts of the Son of God, shall, after the dissolu- 
" tion of their mortal frame, ascend to the Father, 
" while their bodies return to the corrupt mass of 
*• matter from whence they were formed. Diso 
** bedient spirits, on the contrary, shall pass sue- 
" cessively into other bodies." 
'^^^ XUI. The doctrine of Basilides, in point of 
Ba«iiidcs4 morals, if we may credit the account of most aA- 
cient writers, was favourable to the lusts and psrs- 
sions of mankind, and permitted the practice of 
all sorts of wickedness. But those whose tes^- 
monies are the most worthy of regard, give a qoitc 
different account of this teacher, and repress^ lit 
him as recommending the practice of virtue 
piety in the strongest manner, and as having 
demned not only the actual commission of iniqui 
but even every inward propensity of the mind ^ 
a vicious conduct. It is true, there were, in !B^* 
precepts relating to the conduct oflife, some thirmiP 
which gave great offence to all true Christia^^ 
For he affirmed it to be lawful for them toconc^^ 
their religion, to deny Christ, when their liv^* 



[/] Many of the ancients have, upon the authority of 
ifiEius, accused Basilides of denying the reality of CuRisT^ 
body, and of maintaining that Simon the Cyrenian was cra'^ 
fied in his stead. But this accusation is entirely groundless, 
may be seen by consulting the Comment ar, de rebus Cbruti^ 
ante Constant, p. 354, &c. &c. where it is demonstrated, ib 
Basilides considered the divine Saviour as compounded of t. 
man Jesus, and Christ the Son of God. It may be, inde< 
that some of the disciples of Basilides entertained the opni' 
that is here unjustly attributed to thdr master. 
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Xirere in danger, and to partake of the feasts of c e n t. 

IChe Gentiles that were instituted in consequence p ^ ^^^ 11. 

of the sacrifices offered to idols. He endeavoured 

also to diminish the glory of those who suffered 

xnartyrdom for the cause of Christ ; impiously 

maintained, that they were more heinous sinners 

than others; and that their sufferings were to be 

looked upon as a punishment inflicted upon them 

"by the divine justice. Though he was led into 

t:his enormous error, by an absurd notion that all 

tiie calamities of this life were of a penal nature, 

and that men never suffered but in consequence 

of their iniquities, yet this rendered his principles 

greatly suspected, and the irregular lives of some 

of his disciples seemed to justify the unfavourable 

opinion that was entertained concerning their 

inaster [/]. 

XIV, But whatever may be said of B asilides, Carpo- 
it is certain, that he was far surpassed in impiety ^"^"* 
by Carpocrates, who was also of Alexandria^ 
and who carried the Gnostic blasphemies to a 
more enom^ous degree of extravagance than they 
had ever been brought by any of that sect. His 
philosophical tenets agree, in general, with those 
of the Egyptian Gnostics. He acknowledged the 
existence of a Supreme God, and of the icons 
derived from him by successive generations. He 
maintained the eternity of a corrupt matter^ and 
the creation of the world from thence by angelic 
powers, as also the divine origin of souls unhap- 
pily imprisoned in mortal bodies, y^r. But, beside 
these, he propagated other sentiments and max- 
ims of a horrid kind. He asserted, that Jesus was 
born of Joseph and Mary, according to the ordina- 
ry course of nature, and was distinguished from the 

0^2 rest 

[/I For a farther account bf Basilides, the reader may con- 
milt R£N. Massuet, Dissert, in Irenaum^ aad BEAU80BRS, 
////r. du Manicbeisme^ vol. ii. p. 8* 
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CENT, rest of mankind by nothing but his superior forti-' 
Part II. ^^^c and grcatncss of soul. His doctrine, alsor 
with respect to practice, was licentious in the 
highest degree ; for he not only allowed his dis- 
ciples a full liberty to sin, but recommended to 
them a vicious course of life, as a matter both o: 
obligation and necessity ; asserting, that etema 
salvation was only attainable by those who 
committed all sorts of crimes, and had daringl^^ 
filled up the measure of iniquity. It is almos^v: 
incredible, that one who maintained the existenc 
of a Supreme Being, who acknowledged Chris 
as the Saviour of mankind, could entertain sue 
monstrous opinions as these. One would infe 
indeed, from certain tenets of Carpocrate: 
that he adopted the common doctrine of t 
Gnostics concerning Christ, and acknowledge 
also the laws which this divine Saviour impose 



« ■ 

1 




upon his disciples. But, notwithstanding this, E" ^} 
is beyond all doubt, that the precepts and opr ^iDi- 
nions of this Gnostic are full of impiety ; since h^cr:^^ 
held, that lusts and passions, being implantedin 01 
nature by God himself, were consequently void 
guilt, and had nothing criminal in them ; that a? 
actions were inditFerent in their own nature, an* 
were rendered good or evil only by the opinio] 
of men, or by the laws of the state; that 
was the will of God, that all things should be poj 
sessed in common, the female sex not excepted ^ 
but that human laws, by an arbitrary tyranny^ -m 
branded those as robbers and adulterers, who onl>^ 
used their natural rights. It is easy to perceive^ 
that, by these tenets, all the principles of virtue 
were destroyed, and a door opened to the most: 
horrid licentiousness, and to the most profligate 
and enormous wickedness [7/]. 

XV. Va- 

[u] See Irek. Contra Hares, cap. xxv. Clemens Axjex^^ 
Sfromata^ lib. iii. p. 5ii. 
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XV. Valentine, who was likewise an Egyp- cent. 
tianby birth, was eminently distinguislied from all p ^ "'^ jj^ 
his brethren by the extent of his fame, and the ' — r^ 
multitude of his followers. His sect, which took v*^«^**"*- 
rise at Rome^ grew up to a state of consistence 
and vigour in the isle of Cyprus^ and spread itself 
through Asia^ Africa jB.nd Europe^withB,n amazing 
rapidity. The principles of Valentine were, 
generally speaking, the same with those of the 
Gnostics, whose name he assumed, yet in many 
things he entertained opinions that were particular 
to himself. " He placed, for instance, in the 
** pleroma (so the Gnostics called the habitation 
^ of the Deity) thirty utons^ of which the one half 
•* were male, and the other female. To these 
** he added four others, which were of neither 
•• sex, viz. Horns ^ who guarded the borders of the 
** pleroma y Christ, the Holy Gbost^ and Jesus. 
•* The youngest of the aons^ called Sophia (i. e. 
** wisdom), conceived an ardent desire of com- 
•* prehending the nature of the Supreme Being, 
*• and, by the force of this propensity, brought 
•* forth a daughter, named Achamoth. Acbamotb 
** being exiled from the pleroma, fell down into 
^ the rude and undigested mass of matter, to 
^ which she gave a certain arrangement ; and, 
** by the assistance of Jesus, produced the demi'- 
** ttr<f ^, the lord and creator of all things. This 
" demiurge separated the subtle, or animal matter, 

* from that of the grosser, or more terrestrial 

• kind ; out of the former, he created the superior 

* world, or the visible heavens ; and out of the 

• latter he formed the inferior world, or this 
^ terraqueous globe. He also made man, in 

* whose composition the subtile, and also the 

* grosser matter were both united, and that in 

• equal portions ; but Acbamotb^ the mother of 

• demiurge, added to these two substances of 
^ which the human race was formed, a spiritual 

Q^ and 
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CENT." and celestial substance. ^^ This is the sum of that 
Pait II. intricate and tedious fable, that the extravagant 
^' M '* brain of Valentine imposed upon the world for 
a system of religious philosophy ; and from thii 
it appears, that, though he explained the origin of 
the world, and of the human race in a more sub- 
tle manner than the other Gnostics, yet he did not 
differ from them in reality. His imagination was 
more wild and inventive than that of his brethren j 
and this is manifest in the whole of his doc 
trine, which is no more than Gnosticism, set out 
with some supernumerary fringes, as will further 
appear from what follows. 
His idle XVI. " The creator of this world, according to 
dreams, a Vaxentine, arrived, by degrees, to that pitch 
" of arrogance, that he either imagined himself 
" to be God alone, or, at least, was desirous that 
" mankind should consider him as such. For this 
** purpose, he sent forth prophets to the Jewish 
" nation, to declare his claim to the honour that 
" is due to the Supreme Being, and in this also 
" the other angels that preside over the different 
" parts of the universe immediately set tbcm- 
" selves to imitate his ambition. Toxhastise this 
" lawless arrogance of demiurge^ and to illuminate 
" the minds of rational beings with the knowledge 
** of the true and Supreme Deity, Christ appear-^ 
'* ed upon earth, composed of an animal and spi- 
" ritual substance, and clothed, ' moreover, with 
an aerial bodv. This Redeemer, in descending 
upon earth, passed through the womb of Ma- 
" RY, as the pure water flows through the un- 
" tainted conduit. Jesus, one of the supreme 
" aonsj was substantially united to him, when 
" he was baptized by John in the waters of Jor^ 
•* dan. The creator of this world, when he per- 
" ceived that the foundations of his empire were 
shaken by this divine man, caused him to be 
apprehended and nailed to the cross. But be- 

" fore 
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•* fore Christ submitted to this punishment, not cent. 
" only j£sus the Son of God, but also the ra- p ^ ^^^ ^^ 
*' tional soul of Christ ascended up on high, 
so that only the animal soul and the etherial 
body suffered crucifixion. Those who, aban- 
** doning the service of false deities, and the wor- 
** ship of the God of the Jews, live according to 
•* the precepts of Christ, and submit the ani- 
^* mal and sensual soul to the discipline of reason, 
** shall be truly happy ; their rational, and also their 
^ sensual souls shall ascend to those glorious seats 
** of bliss which border on the pleroma ; and when 
** all the parts of the divine nature, or all souls are 
purified thoroughly, and separated from matter^ 
then a raging fire, let loose from its prison, shall 
^ spread its flame throughout the universe, and 
^ dissolve the frame of this corporeal world.'* 
Such is the doctrine of Valentine and the 
Gnostics ; such also are the tenets of the oriental 
philosophy, and they may be summed up in the 
following propositions : I'bis world is a compound 
of good and evil. Wlmtever is good in ity coines 
dmvn from the Supreme God^ the father of lights ^ 
ami to him it shall return : and then the world shall 
be entirely destroyed [w]. 

xvn, 

[w] It Is proper to observe, for the information of those 
who desire a more copious account of the Valentinian heresy, 
that almost all the ancient writers have written upon this sub- 
ject, especiaUy Iren^us, Libro primo contra Hares, Ter- 
TULLIAN, in a particular treatise upon that matter ; Cl£ME!^S 
Aucx. &c. Among the modems, see Jo. Frakc. Budd/Eus, 
Disseri, de b^eresi Valtntinianay in his introduction to his histo^ 
cy of the Hebrew Philosophers, which dissertation gave occasion 
to many disputes concerning the origin of this heresy. Some 
of the modems have endeavoured to reconcile, with reason, 
this obscure and absurd doctrine of the Valentinians. See, for 
this purpose, the foUomng authors : Souverain Platonisme 
^Uvoili^ ch. viii. p. 68. Camp. Vitrikga, Observ. Sacr. 
lib. i. cap. ii. p. 131. Beausobre, Histoire du Manic beisme^ 
P- 548- Jac. Basnage, Hist, des Juifs^ tom. iii. p. 729. 
^^R. Fadit, Eclaircitsemens sur I'Hist. Ecclesiast. des deux 

0^4 premiers 
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CENT. XVII. We learn from ancient writers, that the 
P ^ II T II. sect of the Valentinians was divided into many 
— T^r— ' branches. Oi.»e of these was the sect of the Pto- 
serts rf'thc lemaites, so called from their chief Ptolemy^ 
Vaicntini- who differed in opinion from his master Valen- 
^^ TINE, with respect, both to the number and nature 

The gnat- of the ^077/. Another of these was the sect of the 
^' Secundians, whose chief, Secundus, one of the 

principal followers of Valentine, maintained the 
doctrine of two eternal principles, viz. Kgbt and 
darkness^ from whence arose the good and the evil 
that are observable in the universe. From the 
same source arose the sect of Heracleon, from 
whose writings Clemens and Origen have made 
many extracts ; as also that of the Marcosians, 
whose leaders. Marc and Colobarsus, added many 
absurd fictions to those of Valentine j though it 
is certain, at the same time, that many errors 
were attributed to them, which they did not 
maintain [a;]. I omit the mention of some other 
sects, to which the Valentinian heresy is said to 
have given rise. Whether, in reality, they all 
sprung from this source, is a question of a very 
doubtful kind, especially if we consider the errbrss 
into which the ancients have fallen, in tracing out 
the origin of the various sects that divided the 
church [j]. 

xvin. 

premiers Siecles, How vain all such endeavours are, might easily 
be she^vn •, nay, Valentine himself has determined the mat- 
ter, by acknowledging that his doctrine is absolutely and en- 
tirely different from that of other Christians. 

115* [x"] Marc did not certainly entertain all the opinions 
that are attributed to him. Those, however, which we are 
certain that he adopted, are suihcient to convince us that he 
was out of his senses. He maintained, among other crude fan- 
cies, that the plenitude and perfection of truth resided in the 
Greek alphabet ; and alleges that as the reason why Jesus 
Christ was called the yJipba and the Omega. 

[^] Concerning these sects, the reader will find something 
fuller in Irenjeus, and the other ancient writers \ and a yet 
more learned and satisfactory account in Grabe's Spiciiegium 

Fatr. 
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XVIII. It is not necessary to take any particu- cent. 
lar notice of the more obscure and less consider- p ^ ^ i 11. 
able of the Gnostic sects, of which the ancient ' v ' 
^writers scarcely mention any thing but the name,^,^^j^. 
suid one' or two of their distinguishing tenets. bic. 
Such were the Adamites, who are said to have 
professed an exact imitation of the primitive state 
of innocence ; the Cainites, who treated as saints, 
with the utmost marks of admiration and respect, 
Cain, Corah, Dathan, the inhabitants of So- 
dom, and even the traitor Judas. Such also 
were the Abelites, who entered into the bonds of 
matrimony, but neglected to fulfil its principal 
end, even the procreation of offspring ; the Seth- 
ites, who honoured Seth in a particular manner, 
and looked upon him as the same person with 
Christ ; the Florinians, who had Florinus and 
Blastus for their chiefs [z], and several others. 
It is highly probable, that the ancient doctors, 
deceived by the variety of names that distinguish- 
ed the heretics, may with too much precipitation 
have divided one sect into many ; nay, it may be 
further questioned, whether they have, at all times, 
represented accurately the nature and true mean- 
ing of several opinions concerning which they 
have written. 

XIX. The Ophites, or Serpentinians, a ridicu-^P^***' 
lous sort of heretics, who had for their leader a 
man called Euphrates, deserve not the lowest 
place among the Egyptian Gnostics. This sect 
which had its origin among the Jews, was of a 

more 

Pair, et Httrettcor, sect, 2. p. 69. 82. There is an ample ac- 
count of the Marcosians in Irenaus, Contr, Har, lib. i. cap. 
3UV. p. 70. 

tt5^ fa;] Here Dr M OSHEIM has fallen into a slight inaccu- 
racy in confounding the opinions of these two heretics j since it 
is certain, that Blastus was for restoring the Jewish religion, 
gnd celebrated the passover on the fourteenth day ; whereas 
Florinus was a Valentinian, and maintained the doctrine of 
the two principles^ with other Gnostic errors. 
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CENT, more ancient date than the Christian religion. A 
p A R T II. P^'^ ^f i^s followers embraced the gospel, while the 
^ V ' other retained their primitive superstition, and from 
hence arose the division of the Ophites into Chri- 
stian and Anti-christian. The Christian Ophites 
entertained almost the same fantastic opinions that 
were held by the other Egyptian Gnostics, concern- 
ing the (tons^ the eternal matter^ the creation if 
the world in opposition to the will of God, the rv- 
lersoftbesevenplanetsXh'3LX.^xeAdL<^ONei this world, 
\\i^tyranny of demiurge^ and also concerning Christ 
imited to the man Jesus, in order to destroy the 
empire of this usurper. But besides these, they 
maintained the following particular tenet, from 
whence also they received the name of Ophites, 
viz^ " That the serpent^ by which our first parents 
" were deceived, was either Christ himself, or 
'* Sophia^ concealed under the form of that ani- 
" mal;** and in consequence of this opinion, they 
are said to have nourished a certain number of 
serpents, which they looked upon as sacred, and 
to which they offered a sort of worship, a subordi- 
nate kind of divine honours. It was no difficult 
matter for those, who made a distinction between 
the Supreme Being and the Creator of the world^ 
and who looked upon every thing as divine, whicfai 
was in opposition to demiurge^ to fall into these 
extravagant notions. 
Monarchi- XX. The schisms and commotions that arose: 
m>p!^iani^ iri the cliurch, from a mixture of the oriental and 
Egyptian philosophy with the Christian religion, 
were, in the second century, increased by those 
Grecian philosophers who embraced the doctrine 
of Christ. The Christian doctrine, concerning 
the Father^ Sony and Holy Gbost^ and the t*wo na^ 
tures united in our blessed Saviour, were, by no 
means, reconcileable with the tenets of the sage^ 
and doctors of Greece^ who therefore endeavoure A 
to explain them in such a manner as to render 

them. 
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them comprehensible. Praxeas, a man of genius c e n t. 
and learning, began to propagate these explications p ^ ^\ u 
at Rome^ and was severely persecuted for the er-^— v— ' 
rors they contained. He denied any real distinc- 
tion between the Father^ Son^ and Holy Ghost ^ and 
maintained that the Father, sole creator of all 
things, had united to himself the human nature of 
Christ. Hence his followers were called Monar- 
chians, because of their denying a plurality of per- 
sons in the Deity ; and also Patropassians, because 
according to Tertullian's account, they believed 
that the Father was so intimately united with the 
^nan Christ, his Son, that he suffered with him 
the anguish of an afflicted life, and the torments 
of an ignominious death. However ready many 
piay have been to embrace this erroneous doc- 
trine, it does not appear, that this sect formed to 
themselves a separate place of worship, or remo- 
ved themselves froni the ordinary assemblies of 
Christians [^a]. 

' XXI. An opinion highly resembling that nowTh«>dotns, 
mentioned was, about the same time, professed at''^'""®"' 
Rome by Theodotus, who, though a tanner, was 
a man of profound learning, and also by Arte- 
MAS, or Artemon, from whom the sect of the 
Artemonites derived their origin. The accounts 
given of these two persons, by the ancient writers, 
tire not only few in nun^J^er, but are also extreme- 
ly ambiguous and obscure. Their sentiments, 
however, as far as they can be collected from the 
best records, amount to this; " That, at the birth 
" of the man Christ, a certain divine energy^ or 
" portion of the divine nature (and not Xh^ person 
;* of the Father, as Praxeas imagined), united it- 
" self to him." 

It is impossible to decide with any degree of 
certainty which of the two was the most ancient, 

Theo- 

[tf] Tertulliani Xiifr. contra Praxeam; as also Petri 
.yVESSELiNCll Probabilia^ cap. xxvi. p. 223. 
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c E N t-Theodotus, OF Artemon; as also whether they 
Part h. ^oX\\ taught the same doctrine, or differed in their 
' — »r— ' opinions. One thing, indeed, is certain, and that 
is, that the disciples of both applied the dictates 
of philosophy, and even the science of geometry, 
to the explication of the Christian doctrine, 
iiermogc- XXII. A like attachment to the dictates of a 
presumptuous philosophy, induced Hermogenes, 
a painter by profession, to abandon the doctrine of 
Christianity concerning the origin of the world, 
and the nature of the soul, and thus to raise new 
troubles in the church. Regarding matter as the 
fountain of all evil, he could not persuade him- 
self that God had created it from nothing, by an 
almighty act of his will ; and therefore he main- 
tained, that the world, with whatever it contains, 
as also the souls of men, and other spirits, were 
formed by the Deity from an uncreated and eter- 
nal mass of corrupt matter. In this doctrine there 
were many intricate things, and it manifestly jar- 
red with the opinions commonly received among 
Christians relative to that difficult, and almost un- 
searchable subject. How HePvMOgenes explained 
those doctrines of Christianity, which opposed his 
system, neither TertulliaiV, who refuted it, nor 
any of the ancient writers inform us [i]. 
The iuitc XXIII. These sects, which we have now been 
mcsccu. passing in review, may l:e justly regarded as the 
ott'spring of philosophy. But they were succeeded 
by one in which ignorance reigned, and which 
was the mortal enemy of philosophy and letters. 
Mootanu!!. It was formed by Montanus, an obscure manf, 
without any capacity or strength of judgment, 

and 

[b'] There is yet extant a book written by Tertulliam 
agalnst| Hermogekes, in which the opinions of the latter 
concerning matter, and the origin of the worldy are warmly 
opposed. We have lost another work, of the same author, in 
wluch he refuted the notion cf FIermogekes conceming tht 
touJ. 
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I who lived in a Phrygian village called Pe- cent. 
a. This weak man was foolish and extrava- p ^ r V ii. 
tt enough to take it into his head, that he was 
paraclete J or comforter [r], which the divine 
iour, at his departure from the earth, pro- 
led to send to his disciples to lead them to all 
th. He made no attempts upon the peculiar 
trines of Christianity, but only declared, that 
was sent with a divine commission, to give to 
moral precepts delivered by Christ and his 

apostles 

r] Those are undoubtedly mistaken, who have asserted that 
NTAKUS gave himself out for the Holy Ghost. However 
k he may have been in point of capacity, he was not fool 
igh to push his pretensions so far. Neither have they, who 
nn us that Montanus pretended to have received from 
re the same j^/n'/ ,ox paraclete^ which formerly animated 
apostles, interpreted ^ith accuracy the meaning of this 
tic. It is, therefore, necessary to observe here, that 
NTANUS made a distinction between the paraclete^ promi- 
by Christ to his apostles, and the Holy Spirit that was 
1 upon them on the day of pentecost ^ and understood by 
fonner, a divine teacher pointed out by Christ, under 
name of paraclete^ or comforter, who was to perfect the 
id by the addition of some doctrines omitted by our Savi- 

and to cast a full light upon others which were express- 
n an obsciure and imperfect manner, though, for wise rea- 
, which subsisted during the ministry of Christ 5 and, in- 
\^ Montanus was not the only person that made this di- 
:tion.'^Other Christian doctors were of opinion, that the^^ni- 
> promised by Jesus to his disciples, was a divine ambassa- 

entirely distinct from the Holy Ghost, which was shed up- 
be apostles. In the third century. Manes interpreted the 
Dise of Christ in this manner. He pretended, moreover, 

be himself was the paraclete ; and that, in his person, the 
liction was &ilfilled. Every one knows, that Mahomet 
rtained the same notion, and applied to himself the pre* 
Lou of Christ, concerning the coming of \ht paraclete. It 
, therefore, this divine messenger that Mgntakus pre- 
led to be, and not the Holy Ghost. This will appear, 
1 the utmost evidence, to those who read uith attention 
account given of this matter by Tertullian, who was 

most famous of all the discioles of Montanus, and 

most perfectly acquainted with every point of Lis dec- 
e. 
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CENT, apostles the finishing touch that was to bring them 
Part ih^o P^rtbction. He was of opinion, that Christ 
' — *^— -^ and his apostles made, in their precepts, many al- 
lowances to the infirmities of those among whom 
they lived, and that this condescending indulgence 
rendered their system of moral laws imperfect and 
incomplete. He therefore added to the laws of 
the gospel many austere decisions ; inculcated the 
necessity of multiplying fasts ; prohibited second 
marriages as unlawful; maintained that the church 
should refuse absolution to those who had fallen 
into the commission of enormous sins ; and con- 
demned all care of the body, especially all nicety 
in dress, and all female ornaments. The excessive 
austerity of this ignorant fanatic didnotstop here; 
he shewed the same aversion to the noblest em- 
ployments of the mind, that he did to the inno- 
cent enjoyments of life ; and gave it as his opinion, 
that philosophy, arts, and whatever savoured of 
polite literature, should be mercilessly banished 
from the Christian church. He looked upon 
those Christians as guilty of a most heinous trans- 
gression, who saved their lives by flight, from 
the persecuting sword, or who ransomed them 
by money, from the hands of their cruel and 
mercenary judges. I might mention many other 
precepts of the same teacher, equal to these in 
severity and rigour. 
The success XXIV. It was impossible to suflfer, within the 
"(j^'^J^'jg bounds of the church, an enthusiast, who gave 
doctrine, himself out for a teacher ; whose precepts were 
superior in sanctity to those of Christ himself, 
and who imposed his austere disciphne upon 
Christians, as enjoined by a divine authority, 
and dictated by the oracle of celestial wisdom, 
which spoke to the world through him. Besides, 
his dismal predictions concerning the^ disasters 
that were to happen in the empire, and the ap- 
proaching 
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proaching destruction of the Roman republic, c e n t. 
were every way proper to render him obnoxious p ^ "'^ ,j 
to the governing powers, and also to excite their ^" v ■ * 
resentment against the church, which nourished 
such an inauspicious prophet in its bosom. M on- 
TANUS, therefore, first by a decree of certain as- 
semblies, and afterwards by the unanimous voice 
of the whole church, was solemnly separated from 
the body of the faithful. It is, however, certain, 
that the very severity of his doctrines gained him 
the esteem and confidence of many, who were 
far from being of the lowest order. The most 
eminent among these were, Priscilla and Max- 
IMILIA, ladies more remarkable for their opulence 
than for tJieir virtue, and who fell with a high 
degree of warmth and zeal into the visions of 
their fanatical chief, prophesied like him, and i- 
xnitated the pretended paraclete in all the variety 
of his extravagance and folly. Hence it became an 
easy matter for Montanus to erect a new church, 
'which was also, in effect, first established at 
J^epuzttj a town in Pbrygia^ and afterwards spread 
Sibroad through Asia^ Africa^ and a part of £w- 
'gx^. The most eminent and learned of all the 
followers of this rigid enthusiast was Tertul- 
xiAN, a man of great learning and genius, but of 
jm austere and melancholy natural temper. This 
^eat man, by adopting the sentiments of Mon- 
tanus, and maintaining his cause with fortitude, 
and even vehemence, in a multitude of books 
written upon that occasion, has shewn to the 
world a mortifying spectacle^of the deviations of 
which human nature is capable, even in those in 
whom it seems to have approached the nearest to 
perfection [rf]. ^ 

[^] For an account of the Montanists, sec Euseb. EccL 
Hutary^ book v. ch. xvi. and in general aU the writers ancient 

and 
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C E N T. and modem (especially Tertulliak) who liavc professedly 
'*• written conceriiiiig the sects of the early ages. The learned 

Paet n- jy^r Thkophilus Wernsdorf published 2X . Dantvaiek^ in 
the year 1751, a most ingenious exposition of whatever re- 
gards the sect of the Montanists, under the fbllowng title : 
Conrnientaiiu de Montanutit Sxculi secundij vuigo cnduis Ha* 
ret ids. 
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PART I, 

*rhe External History of the Church- 



CHAPTER L 

Wbicb contains the prosperous events that happened 
to the churdj during this century^ 

Iv nnittAT the Christians suffered, in this 

X century, calamities and injuries of the \^^ ^' 
most dreadful kind, is a matter that admits of Par t i. 
iio debate; nor was there, indeed, any period 
in which they were not exposed to perpetual 
dangers. For, not to mention the fury of the 
people, set in motion so often by the craft and 
leal of their licentious priests, the evil came 
from a higher source ; the praetors and magi- 
strates^ notwithstanding the ancient laws of the 
emperors in favour of the Christians, had it in 
their power to pursue them with all sorts of vexa- 
tions, as often as avarice, cruelty, or superstition 
roused up the infernal spirit of persecution in 

their breasts. At the same rime, it is certain, ^hc right? 
that the rights and privileges of the Christians andnnmu-. 
were multiplied, in this century, much more than chrtttlrw* 
many are apt to imagine. In th^ army, at court, increased. 
and, indeed, in all the orders of the nation, there 
was a considerable number of Christians, who 
VoL I. R lived 
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CENT, lived entirely unmolested; and, what is still more. 
Part i.^^c profession of Christianity was no obstacle to 
« V > public preferment under most of the emperors 
that reigned in this century. It is also certain, 
that the Christians had, in m^ny places, houses 
where they assembled for the purposes of divine 
worship, and that with the knowledge and con- 
nivance of the emperors and magistrates. Add 
though it be more than probable, that this liberty 
was, upon many occasions, and even, for the most 
part, purchased at a high rate ; yet it is manifest, 
that some of the emperors were very favourably 
inclined towards the Christians, and were fer 
from having an aversion to their religion. 
under va- II. Caracalla, the SOU of Severus, was pro- 
r^' *^^ claimed emperor in the year 211, and, during 
the six years of his government, he neither op- 
pressed the Christians himself, nor permitted any 
others to treat them with cruelty or injustice. 
Heliogabalus also, though in other respects the 
most infamous of all princes [^?], and, perhaps, 
the most odious of all mortals, shewed no marks 
of bitterness or aversion to the disciples of Jesus. 
His successor, Alexander Severus, who was a 
b ; , prince distinguished by a noble assemblage of the 
nityofA^ most excellent and illustrious virtues, did not, 
^^•»"^^j^o- indeed, abrogate the laws that had been enacted 
christiam. agaiust the Christians; and this is the reason why 
we have some examples of martyrdom under his 
administration. It is nevertheless certain, that he 
shewed them, in many ways, and upon every 
occasion that was offered him, the most un- 
doubted marks of benignity and favour ; nay, 
lie is said to have gone so far as to pay a certain 
sort of worship to the divine author of our reli- 
gion [b]. This his favourable inclination to- 
wards 

'0'] La^»pridius Vita Eh^ahali^ c. ill. p. 796. 
h\ Lamprid. Ds Vita Hcvcri^ cap, xxix. p. 930. Vide 

Carol. 
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"wards the Christians was probably owing, at first, c e n t. 

P A 1 T I. 



to the instructions and councils of his mother, '"' 



Julia Mamm.«a, for whom he had a high de- 
gree of love and veneration. Julia had very- 
favourable sentiments of the Christian religion ; 
and, being once at Antiocb^ sent for the famous 
Origen from Alexandria, in order to enjoy the 
pleasure and advantage of his conversation and 
instructions. Those who assert, tliat Julia, and 
her son Alexander, embraced the Christian re- 
ligion, are by no means furnished with unex- 
ceptionable testimonies to confirm this fact; 
though we may affirm, with confidence, that this 
virtuous prince looked upon Christianity as me- 
rifing, beyond all other religions, toleration and 
favour from the state, and considered its author 
as worthy of a place among those who have been 
distinguished by their sublime virtues, and. ho- 
noured with a commission from above [r.] 

III. Under Gordian, the Christians lived in^^«*?**- 
tranquillity. His successors the Philips, father J^biT to 
and son, proved so favourable, and even friendly ^^ chniti. 
to them, that these two emperors passed, in the*"*' 
opinion of many, for Christians ; and, indeed, 
the arguments alleged to prove that they em- 
l>raced, though in a secret and clandestine man- 
ner, the religion of Jesus, seem to have a high 
degree of weight, and render this fact extremely 
probable. But as these arguments are opposed QuMtion 
\fy others equally specious, that famous question, ^c"S^?n 
i^lating to the religion of PmLiP the Arabian, of the on- 

R2 andJi;;^^"- 

Caroi^ Henr. Zeibichii, Diss* de Cbrtsto ab Alexaniro in 

Jarario cuitUy quse extat in Misceiian, Lips. nov. torn. ill. p. 

42. 

[f] Vide Frid. Spanhemit, Diss, de Luciij Britonum Re- 

gis^ Julia Mammact^ et Fbilipporum conversionibus^ torn, ii, 
opp. p. 400. Item, Paul. Jablokski, Diss, de AUxandro 
Stvero sacris Cbristianis per Gnosticos iniiiato^ in Misaliaa. 
Lips, ttovis, torn. iv. p. 56* 
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CENT, and his son, must be left undecided [ct]. Nei- 
part i.^her side offers reasons so victorious and unan- 
swerable, as to produce a full and complete 
conviction ; and this is therefore one of those 
many cases, where a suspension of judgment is 
both allowable and wise. With respect to Gal- 
LiENus, and some other emperors of this century, 
if they did not professedly favour the progress 
of Christianity, yet neither did they oppress its 
followers, nor retard its advancement. 
•L'henum- IV. This clemeucy and benevolence, which 
Christians the foUowcrs of Jesus experienced from great 
increased, men, and, especially from those of imperial dig- 
nity, must be placed, witliput doubt, among 
those human means that contributed to multiply 
the number of Christians, and to enlarge the 
bounds of tlie church. Other causes, however. 
The causes \y^x\\ divine and human^ must be added here, to 
partly di- render a complete and satisfactory account of 
^"»^ this matter. Among the causes which belong to 
the first of these classes, we do not only reckon 
the intrinsic force of celestial truth, and the piety 
and fortitude of those who declared it to the 
world, but also that especial and interposing provi- 
dence^ which, by dreams and visions, presented 
to the minds of many, who were either inatten- 
tive 

Sir [//] The authors of the Universal History liave detcr- 
hrir.ed the question which Dr MosHEiM leaves here undecided > 
and they think it may be aftirmed, that Philip and his son em- 
braced the gospel, since that opinion is built upon such respec- 
table authority as that of [krom, Chrysostom, DioNYSius of 
Alexandria, ZoNARl'S, NlCKPllORUS, CkDRKNUS, KuFFlNUS, 

Synckllus, Orosius, Jornandks, Ammianus Marcelij- 
M.'s, the learned cardinal lioNA, Vjnckntils Lirinexsis,Hu- 
tnus, and others. I)r Moshkim refers liis readers, for an ac- 
count of this matter, to the following writers : Spanheim. De 
Chris tianis 1710 Phiiipp, torn. ii. opp. p. 400. Lmretiexs H//- 
ttriqucs su^ Ic Christianistne de l^'Emptreur Philif>pey par, F, 
De Z. F. Mammachu Orij^ines et /^Intiqu, Cbn'siiana:^ torn, 
ii. p. 252, Confer. Fabric. De luce Evang. &c. p. 252. 



man. 
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tive to the Christian doctrine, or its professed c e n t. 
enemies, touched their hearts with a conviction p ^ ^ ^ i. 
of the truth, and a sense of its importance, and 
engaged them, without delay, to profess them- 
selves the disciples of Christ [^]. To this may 
also be added, the healing of diseases, and other 
miracles, which many Christians were yet enabled 
to perform by invoking the name of the divine 
Saviour [/]. The number of miracles was, 
however, much less in this than the preceding 
century ; nor must this alteration be attributed 
only to the divine wisdom, which rendered mi- 
raculous interpositions less frequent in proportion 
as they became less necessary, but also to his 
justice, which w^as provoked to diminish the fre- 
quency of gifts, which some did not scruple to 
pervert to mercenary purposes [^]. 

V. If we turn our view to the hum.an means Partly hu- 
that contributed, at this time, to multiply the 
numbers of Christians, and to e^aend the limits 
of the church, we shall find a great variety of 
causes uniting their influence, and contributing 
jointly to this happy purpose. Among these 
must be reckoned the translations of thfe sacred 
writings into various languages, the zeal and la- 
bours of Origen, in spreading abroad copies of 
them every where, and the different works that 
were published, by learned and pious men, in 
defence of the gospel. We may add also to this, 
that the acts of beneficence and liberality, per- 
formed by the Christians, even towards those 

R 3 whose 

[^] Sec, for an account of this matter, the following authors : 
Origen, lib. i. aJv. Celsum^ p. ^^, Hemi/, in Lucte, vii. p. 216. 
torn. ii. opp. edit. Basil j as also Tertullian. De animay cap. 
xiv. p. 348. edit. Rigaltii, and, EusEBius, Histor, Eccles, lib. 
vi. cap. V. p. 208. 

[/] Origen, contr. Celsum^ lib. i. p. 5. 7. Euseb. Hist, 
Eccles. lib. V, cap. vii. Cyprianus, Ep, i. ad Donat, p. 3. and 
the notes of Balusius upon that passage, p. 376* 

[^j Spencer, not. in Origen. contra Cihum^ p. 6, 7. 
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CENT, whose religious principles they abhorred, had a 
p A 1l T I. gr^^t influence in attracting the esteem, and re- 
moving the prejudices of many, who were thus 
prepared for examining with candour, the Christ- 
ian doctrine, and, consequently, for receiving 
its divine light. The worshippers of the Pagan 
deities must have been destitute of every generous 
affection, of every humane feeling, if the view of 
that boundless charity, which the Christians exer- 
cised towards the poor, the love they expressed 
even to their enemies, the tender care they took 
of the sick and infirm, the humanity they disco- 
vered in the redemptionof captives, and the other 
illustrious virtues, which rendered them so wor- 
thy of universal esteem, had not touched their 
hearts, dispelled their prepossessions, and ren- 
dered them more favourable to the disciples of 
Jesus. If, among the causes of the propagation 
of Christianity, there is any place due to pious 
fraud, it is certain, that they merit a very small 
part of the hcfiour of having contributed to this 
glorious purpose ; since they were practised by 
few, and that very seldom. 
Several VI. That the limits of the church were ex- 

recT!l?*ihe t^^dcd in . this century, is a matter beyond all 
light of the controversy. It is not, however, equally certain 
gctepci j^ what manner, by what persons, or in what 
parts of the world, this was eftected. Origen, 
invited from Alexandria by an Arabian prince, 
converted, by his assiduous labours, a certain 
tiibe of wandering Arabs to the Christian 
faith [A]. The Goths, a fierce and warlike 
people, who inhabited the countries of Mysia and 
Ihrare, and who, accustomed to rapine, vexed 
the neighbouring provinces by perpetual incur- 
sions, received the knowledge of the gospel by 
the means of certain Christian doctors sent thither 

froni 

[i&] EusEBius, HU(. Ecclcs. lib. iv. cap. xijc. p. 22r. 
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from Asta. The holy Uves of these venerable c e n t. 

•^ 111. 

Part I. 



teachers, and the miraculous powers with which ^^^ 



they were endowed, attracted the esteem, even of' 
a people educated to nothing but plunder and 
devastation, and absolutely uncivilized by letters 
or science ; and their authority and influence 
grew so great, and produced, in process of time, 
such remarkable effects, that a great part of this 
barbarous people became the disciples of Christ, 
and put oti^ in a manner, that ferocity that was 
become so natural to them [/], 

VII. The Christian assemblies, founded in Gaul Among o* 
by the Asiatic doctors in the preceding century,^^]^^'^ . 
were few in number, and of very little extent ; Gennany. 
but both their number and their extent were con- 
siderably encreased from the time of the em- 
peror Decius. Under his reign Dionysius, Ga- 
TiAN, Trophymus, Paul, Saturninus, Martial, 
Stremonius, men of exemplary piety, passed 
into this province, and amidst dangers and trials 
of various kinds, erected churches at Paris^ 
Tours^ ArleSj and several other places. This 
was followed by a rapid progress of the gospel 
among the Gauls, as the disciples of these pious 
teachers spread, in a short time, the knowledge 
of Christianity through the whole country [^j. 
We must also place in this centary the origin of 
several German churches, such as those of C'o/cif/z, 
Treves^ Mmtz^ and others, of which IIucha- 
Rius, Valerius, Maternus, and Clemens, 
were the principal founders [/j. The historian 1 

R4 of 

[ij SozoMEKus, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. vi. Paulus Dia- 
COKITS, /////. Miiceli. lib. ii. cap. xiv. Philostorgius, ///>/. 
Eccies, lib. ii. cap. v. p. 470. 

[i^] See the history of the Francks by Gregory de TorRs, 
book i. ch. xxviii. p. 23. Theodor. Ruinart, /let a Martyr, 
iincera^ p. 109. 

[/J Sec Aug. Calmet, Hist, de Lorraine^ torn. i. dissert. 1. 
p. 7. Jo. Nicol. ab. IIoNTHElM, Historiee. trev'irensis^ t(Hn. i. 
ffbi Diss, de ccrafundm Episcopatus Trcvirensis. 



ruf. 
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c E N T.oi Scotland inform us, that the light of Christia- 
Par't i.^'^y arose upon that country during this century j 
but, though there be nothing improbable in this 
assertion, yet it is not built upon incontestable 
authority [ni]. 



CHAP. n. 

Concerning the calamitous events wbicb happened 
to the church in this century. 

cutioH^- I. T N the beginning of this century, the Christi- 
dcr Scvc- J^ an church suifered calamities of various 
kin^s throughout the provinces of the Roman 
empire. These suft'erings increased in a terrible 
manner, in consequence of a law made, in the 
year 203, by the emperor Severus Cwho, in 
other respects, was certainly no enemy to the 
Christians), by which every subject of the empire 
v/as prohibited to change the religion of his an- 
cestors for that of the Christian or Jewish [;!]. 
This law was, in its effects, most prejudicial to 
the Christians ; for, though it did not formally 
condemn them, and seemed oply adapted to put 
a stop to the fuither progress of the gospel, yet it 
induced rapacious and unjust magistrates to per- 
secute even unto death the poorer sort among the 
Christians, that thus the richer might be led, 
through fear of like treatment, to purchase their 
tranquillity and safety at an expensive rate. 
Hence many of the disciples of Christ, both in 
Egypt, and also in several parts oi Asia and Africa^ 

were 



[w] Sec Usher ct Stillingfleet, Antiquit, et Origin. Ec- 
ciesiar, Brit. See also George Mackenzie, De Regali Sco^ 
torum prosapla^ cap. viii. p. 119. 

[n] EusERius, Eccles. Hisior, lib. ii. cap. 1. Spartianus, 
in Stvcro^ cap. xvi. xvii. p. 61 7. 
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were put to death in consequence of this law. cent. 
Among these Lkonidas the father of Origen,p^Vt i, 
Pejkpetua and Felicitas (those two famous 
African ladies, whose acts [0] are come down to 
our times), Potamiena Marcella, and other 
martyrs of both sexes, acquired an illustrious 
name by the magnanimity and tranquillity with 
which they endured the most cruel sutTerings. 

II. From the death of Severus to the reign ofi^jj^^^ 
Maximint, the condition of the Christians Was, 

in some places, prosperous, and, in all, sup- 
portable. But with Maximin the face of affairs 
changed. This unworthy emperor, having ani- 
mated the Rom^n soldiers to assassinate Alexan- 
der SiiVERUs, dreaded the resentment of the 
Christians, whom that excellent prince had fa- 
voured and protected in a distinguished manner ; 
and, for this reason, he ordered the bishops, 
whom he knew that Alexander had always 
treated as his intimate friends, to be seized and 
put to death [/>]. During his reign, the Christ- 
ians suffered in the most barbai'ous manner ; for 
though the edict of this tyrant extended only to 
the bishops and leaders of the Christian church, 
yet its shocking effects reached much farther ; as 
it animated the heathen priests, the magistrates, 
and the multitude, against Christians of every 
rank and order [y]. 

III. This storm was succeeded by a cabn, in Many 
which the Christians enjoyed an happy tranquil- ?f^J^ 
lity for many years. The accession of Decius qucncc of 
Trajan to the imperial throne, in the year^*^™!^ 
249, raised a new tempest, in which the fury become 
cf persecution fell in a dreadful manner upon the^^f^'* 

church tion. 

[0] Theod. Ruinart, ^cta Martyr, p. 90. 

[^] £us£B. Uiu. Eccles, lib. vi. cap. xxviii. p. 225. Oro- 
9IUS Hisi, lib. vii. cap. xix. p. 509. 

[ ^ ] Origen. torn, xxviii. in Matth. opp. torn. 1. p. 137, 
See also Firmilianus m Cyfriaki Eputoiis^ p. 140. 
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CENT, church of Christ. For this emperor, either 
p A R T I from an ill-grounded fear of the Christians, or 
from a violent zeal for the superstition of his an- 
cestors, published most terrible and cruel edicts 
by which the praetors were ordered, upon pain 
of death, either to extirpate the whole body df 
Christians without exception, or to force them, 
by torments of various kinds, to return to the 
Pagan worship. Hence, in all the provinces of 
the empire, multitudes of Christians were, during 
the space of two years, put to dedth by the most 
hornd punishments [rj, which an ingenious bar- 
barity could invent. The most unhappy cir- 
cumstance of all these cruelties was, their fatal 
influence upon the faith and constancy of many 
of the sufferers ; for as this persecution was much 
more terrible than all those that preceded it, so 
a great number of Christians, dismayed, not at the 
approach of death, but at the aspect of those 
dreadful and lingering torments, which a bar- 
barous magistracy had prepared to combat their 
constancy, fell from the profession of their faith, 
and secured themselves from punishment, either 
by offering sacrifices^ or by burning incense^ before 
the images of the gods, or by purchasing certifi^ 
catcs from the Pagan priests. Hence arose the 
opprobrious names of Sacrificati, given to those 
who sacrificed ; Thurificati, to those who burned ' 
incense ; and Libellatici, to those who produ-^ 
ced certificates \s\ 

IV, 

[ r ] EusEBius, Hist, Eceles. lib. vi. cap. xxxix. p. 234. 
cap. xli. p. 238. Grkgorius Nyss. in vita Tbaumaturgi^ 
torn. iii. opp. p. 568. Cyprianus, De Lapsis^ p. 182. 

S2* [f] These certificates were not all equally criminal, nor. 
supposed all a degree of apostacy equaUy enormous. It is 
therefore necessary to advertise the reader of the following 
distinctions omitted by Dr Mosheim ; These certificates were 
sometimes no more than a permission to abstain from sacri- 
ficing, obtained by a fee given to the judges, and were not 
looked upon as an act of apostacy, unless the Christians, who 

demandc4 
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IV. This defection of such a prodigious num-c e n t. 
ber of Christians under Decius, was the occasion p ^*°^ 1^ 
of great commotions in the church, and produced ' ■ v ' 
debates of a very difficult and dehcate nature. ^^^ 
JFor. the lapsed^ or those that had fallen from their woncd by 
Christian profession, were desirous to be restored Jj^^^^j**' 
to church-communion, without submitting to that christians, 
painful course oi penitential discipline, which the 
ecclesiastical laws indispensably required. The 
bishops were divided upon this matter : some 
were for shewing the desired indulgence, while 
others opposed it with all their might [/]. In 
Eigypt and Africa^ inany, in order to obtain more 
speedily the-pardon of their apostacy, interested 
the martyrs in their behalf, and received from 
them letters of reconciliation and peace *, i, e. a#LibcDot 
Xormal act, by which tl ty (the martyrs) declared ^^^ 
in their last moments, that they looked upon 
them as worthy of their communion, and desired, 
of consequence, that they should be restored to 
their place among the brethren. Some bishops 
^nd presbyters re-admitted into the church, with 
tQO much facihty, apostates and transgressors, 
who produced such testimonies as these. But 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage^ a man of severe 
wisdom, and great dignity of character, acted ia 
quite another way. Though he had no intention 

to 

demanded them, had declared to the judges that thej had 
confbnned themselves to the emperor's edicts. But, at other 
times, they contained a profession' of paganism, and were 
cither oficred voluntarily by the apostate, or were subscribed 
by him, when they were presented to him by the persecuting 
magistrate. Many used certificates, as letters of security, ob- 
tained from the priests at a high rate, and which dispensed 
them from either professing or denying their sentiments. Sec 
Spanheim. Hijioria ChriftianOy p. 732, 733, Sec also 
Prud. Maranus in vita Cypriani^ operibus ejus pra^missa, 
lect. 6. p. 54. 

{/] EusEBius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xliv. Cypr. Efisto- 
ftr^ in many places* 
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c E N T. to derogate from the authority of the venerable 
PaTt i.niartyrs, yet he opposed with vigour this unrea- 
^— V — ' sonable lenity, and set limits to the efficacy of 
these letters of reconciliation and peace. Hence 
arose a keen dispute between him and the mar- 
tyrs, confessors, presbyters, and lapsed, seconded 
by the people ; and yet, notwithstanding this for- 
midable multitude of adversaries, the venerable 
bishop came off victorious [f/]. • 
ThcpCTsc- V. Gallus, the successor of Decius, and 
dcr gIhus" Volusianus, son of the former, re-animated the 
andvoiu- flamc of pcrsccution, which was beginning to 
^^^' bum with less fury [w]. And, besides the suf- 
ferings wliich the Christians had to undergo in 
consequence of their cruel edicts, they were also 
involved in the public calamities that prevailed 
at this time, and suffered grievously from a ter- 
rible pestilence, which spread desolation through 
many provinces of the empire [.t]. This pesti- 
lence also was an occasion which the Pagan priests 
used with dexterity to renew the rage of perse- 
cution against them, by persuading the people 
that it was on account of the lenity used toward 
the Christians, that the gods sent down their 
judgments upon the nations. In the year 254, 
Yalkrian being declared emperor, made the 
fury of persecution cease, and restored the church 
to a state of tranquillity. 
Tinder va- Vi. The clcniency and benevolence which 
icnan. Valerian shcwcd to the Christians, continued 
until the fifth year of his reign. Then the scene 

began 

("//] Tlic whole history of this controversy may be gather- 
ed from the epistles of C'ii'RiAX. bee also Gabr. Ajlbaspi- 
NiEL'S, Observat. Ecc/vs. lib. i. observ. xx. p. 94. Dai.la:u% 
I)e fiams et sutisfactionilus butminis^ lib. vii. cap. xvi. p. 
7c6. 

[%v] Ei'si- R. HI it. Eccles, lib. vii. cap. i. p. 250. CypRiA>;^- 
Epist, Ivii, Iviii. 

[.v] Vid. Cytriam Lib, aJ Demetrianum* 
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began to change, and the change indeed was sud-c e n t. 

Part I. 



den. Macrianus, a superstitious and cruel "^* 



bigot to paganism, had gained an entire ascend- 
ant over Valerian, and was his chief counsellor 
in every thing that related to the administration 
of the government. By the persuasion of this 
imperious minister, the Christians were prohibited 
to assemble themselves together, and their bishops 
and doctors were sent into banishment. This 
edict was published in the year 257, and was fol- 
lowed, the year after, by one still more severe ; 
in consequence of which, a considerable number 
of Christians, in all the diflerent provinces of the 
empire, were put to deaths and that by such 
cxuel methods of execution, as were much more 
terrible than death itself. Of those that sull'ered 
in this persecution, the most eminent were Cy- 
prian, bishop of Carthage ; Sixtus, bishop of 
Rome ; and Laurentius, a Roman deacon ; who 
was barbarously consumed by a slow and linger- 
ing fire. An unexpected event suspended, tor a 
while, the sufferings of the Christians. Vale- 
rian was made prisoner in the war against the 
Persians ; and his son Gallienus, in the year 260, 
restored peace to the church [y'\. 

VIL The condition of the Christians was ra-Thcsutc 
ther supportable than happy, under the reign of '^^ '**« 
Gallienus, which lasted eight years; as also acr GaiH^ 
under the short administration of his successor n|»«»ciau. 
Claudius. Nor did they suffer much during the^I^dSn. 
first four years of the reign of Aurelian, who 
was raised to the empire in the year 27a But 
the fifth year of this emperor's administration 
would have proved fatal to them, had not his 

violent 



[y] EusF.B. llist. Eccies. lib. vii. cap. x, xi. p. 255. j^cta 
Cyprianiy ii5 thty are to be found in the ^cia Marty rum RuiN- 
ARTi, p. 216. CypRiAKi Eput. Lxxvii. p. 138. edit. Ealuz, 
Ixxxii. p. i^^. 
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c E N T. violent death, prevented the executiou of his cruel 
Part i purposcs. FoF while, sct on by the unjust sug- 
' M ' gestions of his own superstition, or by the bar- 
barous counsels of a bigotted priesthood, he was 
preparing a formidable attack upon the Christ- 
ians, he was obliged to inarch into Gaul, where 
he was murdered, in the year 275, before his 
edicts were published throughout the empire [z}. 
Few, therefore, suffered martyrdom under his 
reign, and, indeed, during the remainder of this 
century, the Christians enjoyed a considerable 
measure of ease and tranquillity. They were, at 
least, free from any violent attacks of oppression 
and injustice, except in a small number of cases, 
where the avarice and superstition of the Roman 
magistrates interrupted their tranquillity [^a]. 
The at- VIII. While the Roman emperors and pro- 
tempt* of consuls employed against the Christians the terror 
^ephiioso- Qf unrighteous edicts, and the edge of the dc- 
gainst stroying sword, the Platonic philosophers, who 
christiani. ^avc been described above, exhausted against 
Christianity all the force of their learning and 
eloquence, and all the resources of their art and 
dexterity, in rhetorical declamations, subtile 
writings, and ingenuous stratagems. These art- 
ful adversaries were so much the more dangerous 
and formidable, as they had adopted several of 
the doctrines and institutions of the gospel, and 
with a specious air of moderation and imparti«» 
ality, were attempting, after the example of their 
master Ammonius, to reconcile paganism with 
Christianity, and to form a sort of coalition of 

the 

[25] EusEBius, Iliit, Eccfes. lib. vii. cap. xxx* Lactaxtius, 
De mortihus Perstquutor^ cap vi, 

[a~\ Among these vexations may be reckoned the cruelty of 
Galkrius Maximian, who, towards the conclusion of this 
century, persecuted the ministers of his court, and the soldiers 
of his army, who had professed Chiistianity. See EuSESIUS, 
Ilist. Eccles, lib. viii. cap. i. p. 292. iv. p. 295. 317. 
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the ancient and the new religion. These philo- cent. 
sophers had at their head, in tliis century, PoR-p^^^ i. 
PHYRY, a Syrian^ or, as some allege, a Tyrian^ by ^-^ ¥ * 
birth who wrote against the Christians a long 
and laborious work, which was destroyed after- 
wards by an imperial edict [A]. He was, un-- 
doubtedly, a writer of great dexterity, genius, 
and erudition, as those of his works that yet re- 
main sufficiently testify. But those very works, 
and the history of his life, shew us, at the same 
time, that he was a much more virulent, than a 
formidable enemy to the Christians. For by 
them it appears, that hewas much more attentive 
to the suggestions of a superstitious spirit, and the 
visions of a lively fancy, than to the sober dictates 
of right reason and a sound judgment. And it 
may be more especially observed of the fragments 
that yet remain of his work against the Christi- 
ans, that they are equally destitute of judgment 
and equity, and are utterly unworthy of a ^^dse 
and a good man [c]. 

IX. Many were the deceitful and perfidious ^^P^- 
stratagems by which this sect endeavoured to ob- b^ccnX 

scurep^o«>-. 

phenind 
[h] Sec HoLSTEiaus, De vita Porphyr, cap. xi. Fabric. Chrut. 

Lux Evang, p. 154. £udD£US, Isagoge in Tbeoiogiam^ torn. ii. 
p. 1009. 

85* [f] This work of Porphyry against the Christians was 
burnt by an edict of Constantike the Great. It was di- 
vided into fifteen books, as we find in EusEBius, and con- 
tained the blackest calumnies against the Christians. The^rj/ 
book treated of the contradictions which he pretended to have 
found in the sacred writings.— The greatest part of the tweJftb 
is employed in fixing the time when the prophesies of Dakiel 
irerc written. For Porphyry himself found these prophesies 
10 clearly and evidently fulfilled, that, to avoid the force of the 
argument, deducible from thence in favour of Christianity, he 
Was forced to have recourse to this absurd supposition, that these 
prophecies had been published under the name of Danikl, by 
one who lived in the time of ANTiocHus,.and wTote after the 
arrival of the events foretold. Methodius, Eusebius, and 
-Af ollixaris, wrote against Porphyry. But these refutations 
kave been long smce lost. 
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c E N T.scure the lustre, and to diminish the authority of 
Part I. the Christian doctrine. But none of these wer^ 
*' V -' more dangerous than the seducing artifice with 
which they formed a comparison between the life, 
actions, and miracles of Christ, and the history 
of the ancient philosophers ; aild placed the con- 
tending parties in such fallacious points of view, 
as to make the pretended sages of antiquity ap- 
pear in nothing inferior to the divine Savioun 
With this view, Archytas of Tarentum^ Pytha- 
goras, of whom PoR^ HYRY wrotc the life, Apol- 
LONius Tyan^us, a Phythagorean philosopher, 
whose miracles and peregrinations were highly 
celebrated by the vulgar, were brought upon the 
scene, and exhibited as divine teachers and rivals 
of the glory of the Son of God. Philostratus, 
one (/the most eminent rhetoricians of this age^ 
composed a pompous history of the life of Atol- 
LONius, who was little else than a cunning knave, 
and did nothing but ape the austerity and sanc- 
tity of Pythagoras. This history appears mani- 
festly designed to draw a parallel between Christ 
and the philosopher of 7y^/«^/; but the impudent fic- 
tions, and the ridiculous fables, with wliich this 
work is filled, must, one would think, have rend- 
ered it incapable of deceiving any who were pos- 
sessed of a sound mind ; any, but such as, through 
the corruption of vicious prejudices, were willing 
to be deceived [d]. 
The pcm . X. But as there are no opinions, however ab- 
qucnca'^surd, and no stories, however idle and improbable, 
this compa-that a Weak and ignorant multitude, who are more 
nion. attentive to the pompof i£;or^/j-, than to the truth 
of things, will not easily swallow ; so it happened, 
that many were ensnared by the absurd attempts 

of 

f^/] See Oi^ARlus's preface to the life of ApOLLONius, 
by Philostratus J as also Mosiiklm's notes to his Latin 
translation of GuDWORTH's Intellectual System^ p. 304. 309. 
in. 834. 
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of these insidious philosophers. Some were in-o e n t. 
duced by these perfidious stratagems to abandon p ^"^'^ j 
the Christian religion, which they had embraced. < ^ ' 
Others, when they heard that true Christianity 
(as it was taught by Jesus, and not as it was af- 
terwards corrupted by his disciples) differed al- 
most in nothing from the Pagan religion, properly 
explained and restored to its primitive purity, de- 
termined to remain in the religion of their an- 
cestors, and in the worship of their gods. A third 
sort were led, by these comparisons between 
Christ and the ancient philosophers, to form to 
themselves a motley system of religion composed 
of the tenets of both parties, whom they treated 
with the same veneration and respect. Such was, 
particularly, the method of Alexander Severus, 
who paid indiscriminately divine honours to Christ 
and to Orpheus, to Apollonius, and the other 
philosophers and heroes whose names were fa- 
mous in ancient times. 

XI. The credit and power of the Jews were The at- 
now too much diminished to render them as ca-JJ^jg^, 
pable of injuring the Christians, by their influence aga"» t th« 
upon the magistrates, as they had formerly been. ^*^^^'^- 
This did not, however, discourage their malicious 
efforts, as the books which Tertullian and Cy- 
prian have written against them abundantly shew, 
with several other writings of the Christian doctors, 
who complained of the malignity of the Jews, and 
of their perfidious stratagems [e]. During the 
persecution under Severus, a certain person cal- 
led DoMiNUs, who had embraced Christianity, de- 
serted to the Jews, doubtless, to avoid the punish- 
ments that were decreed against the Christians ; 
and it was to recal this apostate to his duty and 
his profession, that Serapion, bishop of Antiocby 

Vol. I. S wrote 

r^] HyppoLYTUS, Serm. in Susann. et Daniel, torn. i. opp. 
p. 274. 276. 
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c E N T. wrote a particular treatise against the Jews [/J. 

p A "t I. We may, however, conclude from this instance j 
that when the Christians were persecuted, the 
Jews were treated with less severity and contempt, 
on account of their enmity against the disciples 
of Jesus. And from the same feet we may also 
learn, that, though they were in a state of great 
subjection and abasement, yet they were not en- 
tirely deprived of all power of oppressing the 
Christians, 

[/] £us£Bius, l^Ut. Ecchs. lib. vi. cap. ziL p. 213. 
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CHAPTER L 

Concerning the state of letters and philosophy during 

this century. 

L T^HE arts and sciences, which, in the pre-^ ^ J' '^• 
X ceding century, were in a declining state, p a » » n. 
seemed, in this, ready to expire, and had now lost 1,^ ' 
aU their vigour, and all their lustre. The cele- of kaming. 
brated rhetorician Longinus, and the eminent his- 
torian Dion Cassius, with a few others, were the 
last among the Greeks, who stood in the breach 
against the prevailing ignorance and barbarism 
of the times. Men of learning and genius were 
less numerous still in the western provinces of the 
empire, though there were, in several places flour- 
ishing schools erected for the advancement of the 
sciences, and the culture of taste and genius. Dif- 
ferent reasons contributed to this decay of learn- 
ing. Few of the emperors patronized the sciences, 
or encouraged, by the prospect of their favour and 
protection, that emulation, which is the soul of 
the republic of letters. Besides, the civil wars 
that ahnost always distracted the empire, were ex- 
tremely unfavourable to the pursuit of science, 
and the perpetual incursions of the barbarous na- 
tions interrupted that leisure and tranquillity 
which are so essential to the progress of learning 
and knowledge, and extinguished, among a people 
accustomed to nothing almost but the dm of arms, 
all desire of literary acquisitions [g]. 

S2 n. If 

[gl Sec the Literary History of Trance <^ by the Benedictmc 
Vkmksy vol. i. part II. p* 3 1 ?• 
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CENT. II. If we turn our eyes towards the state of phi-: 

p A R T II. losophy , the prospect will appear somewhat less 

' — V — 'desolate and conifortless. There were, as yet, 

phiio'o*phy, 1^ several of the Grecian sects, men of consider-. 

principally ablc knowlcdgc and reputation, of whom . Lon- 

^c Plato- Qjj^rys has mentioned the greatest part [b]. But 

all these sects were gradually eclipsed by the school 

of AMM9NIUS, whose origin and doctrines have 

been considered above. This victorious sect which 

was formed in Egypt^ issued forth from thence 

with such a rapid progress, that, in a short time, 

it extended itself almost throughout the Roman 

empire, and drew into its vortex the greatest part 

of those who applied themselves, through incli- 

piotinus ^^^io^> ^o ^h^ study of philosophy. This amazing 
progress was due to Plotinus, the most eminent 
disciple of Ammonius, a man of a most subtile in- 
vention, and endowed by nature with a genius 
capable of the most profound researches, and equal 
to the investigation of the most abstruse and dif- 
ficult subjects. This penetrating and sublime phi- 
losopher taught publicly, first in Persia^ and after- 
wards at Romey and in Campania ; in all which 
places the youth flocked in crowds to receive hi$ 
instruction. He comprehended the precepts of 
his philosophy in several books, the most of which 
are yet extant [/]. 
His doc- iii^ Xhe number of disciples that were formed 
vCTali"y*" in the school of Plotinus, is almost beyond cre- 
propagatcd. dibility . The most famous of them was Por- 
PHYKY [>fe], who spread abroad through Sicily, and 

many 

Ih'] In his life of Plotinus, epitomized by Porphyry, ch. 
XX. p. 1 28. edit. Fabricii. 

[/] See PoRPHYRil vita Plotini^ of which Fabricius has 
given an edition in his Bibiioiheca Grttca^ torn. iv. p. 91. 
Bayle's Diction, torn. iii. at the article Plotinus j as also 
Britckf.r's His lor ia Critica Fbilosopbia, 

It^ \k\ Porphyry was first the disciple of Longikus, au- 
thor of the justly celebrated treatise on the sublime. But ha^g 

passe<| 
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many other countries, the doctrine of his master, cent. 
revised with great accuracy, adorned with the p^"^*^ u^ 
graces of flowing and elegant style, and enriched ' m •' 
with new inventions and curious improvements 
[/J. From the time of Ammonius, until the sixth 
century, this was almost the only system of phi- 
losophy that was publicly taught at Alexandria. 
A certain philosopher, whose name was Plutarch, 
having learned it there, brought it into Greece^ 
and renewed, at Athens^ the celebrated academy^ 
from whence issued a set of illustrious philoso- 
phers, whom we shall have occasion to mention 
in the progress of this work [ni]. 

IVk We have unfolded above, the nature ind^'^^*"* . 
doctrines 01 tins philosophy, as tar as was compa- phUosophy. 
tiblc with the brevity of our present design. It 
is, however, proper to add here, that its votaries 
were not all of the same sentiments, but thought 
very differently upon a variety of subjects. This 
difference of opinion was the natural consequence 
of that fundamental law, which the whole sect was 
obliged to keep constantly in view, viz. That truth 
was to be pursued with the utmost liberty, and to be 
collected from all the different systems in which it lay 
dispersed. Hence it happened, that the Athenians 
rejected certain opinions that were entertained by 
the philosophers of Alexandria. None, however, 
who were ambitious to be ranked among these 
new Platonists, called in question the main doc- 
trines which formed the ground- work of their 
lingular system ; those, for example, which re- 
garded the existence of one God ; the fountain of all 
things ^'^ the eternity of the world; the dependance of 

S 3 matter 

passed from Greece to RoiHe, where he heard Pldtiiojs, he wsls 
10 charmed with the genius and penetration of this philosopher, 
that he attached himself entirely to him. See Pi,otik. v'lt. 
p. 3. EuKAP. c. ii, p. 17. 

[/J HoLSTENius m. Porpbyni, republished in the BibtiO' 
iieca Gritca of Fabricius. 

[w] Marini vita Procliy cap. xi, xii. p. 25. 
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CENT, matter upon the Supreme Being ; the nature ^ 
p aTt u,souls ; the plurality of gods ; the method of inter-" 
* V ' preting the popular superstitions^ &c. 
The state V. The faitious questioii concerning the excel- 
^^thf IcJ^ce and utility of human learning, was now de- 
Chrittiaiu. bated with great warmth among the Christians ; 
and the contending parties, in this controversy, 
seemed hitherto of equal force in point of num« 
bers,or nearly so. Many recommended the study 
of philosophy, and an acquaintance withtheGreek 
and Roman literature ; while others maintained, 
that these were pernicious to the interests of ge- 
nuine Christianity and the progress of true piety. 
The cause of letters and philosophy triumphed, 
however by degrees ; and those who wished well 
to them, gained ground more and more, till at 
length the superiority was manifestly decided in 
their favour. This victory was principally due to 
the influence and authority of Origen, who hav- 
ing been early instructed in the new kind of Plato- 
nism already mentioned, blended it unhappily 
with the purer and more sublime tenets of a cdes- 
tial doctrine, and recommended it, in the warmest 
manner, to the youth who attended his public 
lessons. The fame of this philosopher increased 
daily among the Christians ; and, in proportion 
to his rising credit," his method of proposing and 
explaining the doctrines of Christianity gained 
authority, till it became almost universal. Be- 
sides, some of the disciples of Plotinus having 
embraced Christianity, on condition that they 
should be allowed to retain such of the opinions 
of their master as they thought of superior ex- 
cellence and merit [w], this must also have con- 
tributed, in some measure, to turn the balance in 
favour of the sciences. These Christian philoso- 
phers 

[jt] AuGUSTiKUS, Epistola IvL ad Diouor. p. 260. torn. li. 
opp. 
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phers preserving still a fervent zeal for the doc-c e n t. 

P A a T u. 



trines of their Heathen chief, would naturally em- "^' 



brace every opportunity of spreading them a- 
broad, and instilling them into the minds of the 
ignorant and the unwary. 



C H A ?. 11. 

"Goncemitg the doctor t and mnisters of tbt churchy 
and its form (f goi)ertmettt^ during this century. 

L T^HE form of ecclesiastical government that of the form 
X l^d been adopted by Christians in general, ^^^f^" 
had now acquired greater degrees of stability and men?. * 
force, both in particular churches and in the uni- 
versal society of Christians collectively considered 
It appears incontestable from the most authentic 
records^ and die best histories of this century^ 
that, in the larger cities, there was, at the head 
of each church, a person to whom was given the 
title of bishop, who ruled this sacred community 
with a certain sort of authority, in concert^ how^ 
ever, with the body o£ presbyters, and consulting^ 
in matters of moment^ the opinion ahd the voices 
of the whole assembly [o]. It is also equally evi- 
dent, that, in every province, one bishop was 
invested with a certain superiority over the rest^ 
in point of rank and authority. This was necessary 
to the maintenance of that association of churches 
that had been introduced in the preceding cen^ 
tury; and contributed^ moreover, to faciUtate 
the holding of general councils, and to give a 
certain degree of order and consistence to their pro- 

S 4 ceedings^ 

[o\ A satisfactory account of this matter may be seen in 
Blokdelli Apologia pro Sententia Hieronymi de Episcopu ei 
Presbyteris, p. 136. as that author has collected all the testimo- 
nies of the ancients relative to th^ sulgect. 
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c E N T.ceedings. It must, at the same time, be carefidly 
p aTt II. observed, that the rights and privileges of these 
^ M - 'primitive bishops were not every where accurately 
fixed, nor determined in such a manner as to pre- 
vent encroachments and disputes ; nor does it ap- 
pear, that the chief authority in the province, 
was always conferred upon that bishop who pre- 
sided over the church established in the metropolis. 
It is further to be noticed, as a matter beyond all 
dispute, that the bishops of Rome^ Aniiocbj and 
Alexandria^ considered as rulers of primitive and 
apostolic churches, had a kind of pre-eminence 
over all others, and were not only consulted fre- 
quently in affairs of a difficult and momentous 
nature, but were also distinguished by peculiar 
rights and privileges. 
The power U. With respect, particularly, to the bishop rf 
SthfbT-*^-^^^^* he is supposed by Cyprian to have had, 
shop of at this time, a certain pre-eminence in. the 
^"wnm- church [p] J nor does he stand alone in this opi- 
17; what? nion. But it is to be carefully observed, that 
«ven those, who, with Cyprian, attributed this 
pre-eminence to the Roman prelate, insisted, at 
the same time, with the utmost warmth, upon the 
equality^ in point of dignity and authority^ that sub- 
sisted among all the members of the episcopal 
order. In consequence of this opinion of an 
equality among all Christian bishops, they reject- 
ed, with contempt, the judgment of the bisbop of 
Rome, when they thought it ill fovmded or unjust, 
and followed their own sense, of things with a per- 
fect independence. Of this Cyprian himself gave 
an eminent example, in his famous controversy 
with Stephen bishop of Rome^ concerning the 
baptism of heretics, in which he treated the arro- 
gance of that imperious prelate with a noble in- 
dignation, 

r^] Cyprian, Efi. Ixxiii. p. 131. Efi, Iv. p. 86. lb. Dc 
Vnitate Eccleficc^ p. 195. edit. Baluzii. 
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dignation, and also with a perfect contempt, cent. 
Whoever, therefore, compares all these things p ^ *"^ n. 
together, will easily perceive, that iht pre-eminence ^- v ■ ^ 
of the bishop oiRome^ was a pre-eminence of ord^r 
and association [q\, and not of/KWi;^and authority. 
Or, to explain the matter yet more clearly, the 
pre-eminence of the bishop of Rofne^ in the uni- 
versal church, was such as that of Cyprian, bi- 
shop of C^ir/A/sr^^, was in the African churches. And 
every one knows, that the precedence of this 
latter prelate diminished in nothing the equality 
that subsisted among all the African bishops, in- 
validated in no instance their rights and liberties ; 
but gave only to Cyprian, as the president of 
their general assemblies, a power of calling coun- 
cils, of presiding in them, of admonishing his 
brethren in a mild and fraternal manner, and of 
executing, in short, such offices as the order and 
purposes of these ecclesiastical meetings necessa- 
rily required [r]. 

III. The face of things began now to change The go- 
ii.\ the Christian church. The ancient method oi]^^)^ 
ecclesiastical government seemed, in general, still dcg«?«". 
td c^ibsist, while, at the same time, by impercep- ^^nHJ^* 
\i:Dle steps, it varied from the primitive rule, and cai form. 
<A?^nerated towards the form of a religious mo- 
narchy. For the bishops aspired to higher de- 
gree! of power and authority than they had for- 
merly possessed ; and not only violated the rights 
^ ' of 

•3f {^3' So I have translated Princifiatut ordints et contocia- 
Uomi^j which could not be otherwise rendered without a long 
C»*'«:umlocution. 'TYi^ pre-eminence here mentioned, signifies the 
right of convening councils ^ of presiding in theniy of collecting 
voices y and such other thmgs as \\ ere essential to the order of 
these assemblies. 

[r] See Steph. Balusii adnot. ad Cypriani Epistolas^ p. 
387. 389. 400. Consult particularly the seventy-first and se- 
venty-third epistles of Cyprian, and the fifty-fifth, address- 
ed to Cornelius, bishop of Rome^ in which letters the Cartha- 
ginian prelate pleads with warmth and \chemence for the c* 
quality of all Christian bishops. 
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c E K T. of the people^ but also made gradual encroacli^ 
p aTt n. ^^^^8 upon the privileges of the presbyters. And 
» M -> that they might cover these usurpations with an 
air of justice, and an appearance of reason, they 
pubUshed new doctrines concerning the nature of 
the church, and of the episcopal dignity, which^ 
however, were, in general so obscure, that they 
themselves seem to have understood them as lit- 
tie as those to whom they were delivered. One 
of the principal authors of this change, in the 
government of the church, was Cyprian, wha 
pleaded for the power of the bishops with more 
zeal and vehemence than had ever been hitherto 
employed in that cause, though not with an un^ 
shaken constancy and perseverance ; for, in dif» 
ficult and perilous times, necessity sometimes a> 
blig^d him to yield, and to submit several things 
to the judgment and authority of the church* 
The vices IV. This change in the form q£ ecclesiastical 
^\agf. government, was soon followed by a train of vices, 
which dishonoured the character and authority of 
those to whom the administration of the church 
was committed. For, though several yet continued 
to exhibit to the world illustrious examples of 
primitive piety and Christian virtue, yet many were 
sunk in luxury and voluptuousness, puffed up with 
vanity, arrogance, and ambition, possessed with a 
spirit of contention and discord, and addicted to 
many other vices that cast an undeserved reproach 
upon the holy religion, of which they were the 
xm worthy professors and ministers. This is testified 
in such an ample manner, by the repeated com- 
plaints of many of the most respectable writers of 
this age [xj, that truth will not permit us to 
spread the veil, which we should otherwise be 
desirous to cast over such enormities among an 

order 

[x] Oricek. Comm. in Mat/ha^um^ par. I. opp, p. 420. 441, 
442. £us£Blus, Hist. Eccies. lib. viii. cap. i. p. 291, &c. 
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order so sacred. The bishops assumed, in many cent. 

Elaces,d princely authority, particularly those who p ^ "^^ u. 
ad the greatest number of churches vmder their ^■' ¥ ' 
inspection, and who presided over the most opur- 
lent assemblies. They apj>ropriated to their evan- 
gelical function the splendid ensigns of temporal 
majesty. Athrone, surrounded with ministers,ex- 
alted above his equals the servant of the meek and 
humble Jesus ; and sumptuous garments dazzled 
the eyes and the minds of the multitude into an 
ignorant/ veneration for their arrogated authority. 
The example of the bishops was ambitiously imi- 
tated by the presbyters, who, neglecting the sacred 
duties of their station, abandoned themselves to 
the indolence and delicacy of an efieminate and 
luxurious life. The deacons^ beholding the pres- 
byters deserring thus their functions, boldly usurp- 
ed their rights and privileges ; and the efiects of 
a corrupt ambition were spread through every 
rank of the sacred order. 

V. From what has been now observed, we may pn« ^ 
come, perhaps, at the true origin oiminor, or lesser ^^ **^* 
orders, which were, in this century, added every 
where to those of the bishops, presbyters, and dea^ 
cons. For, certainly, the titles, and offices of sub^ 
deacons, acolytbi, ostiarii, or door-keepers, readers, 
exorcists,zndcopiata,wouidTie:veT have b^n heard 
of in the church, if its rulers had been assiduously 
and zealously employed in promoting the interests 
of truth and piety, by their labours, and their ex-^ 
ample* But when the honours and privileges of 
the bishops and presbyters were augmented, tfaoe 
deacons also began to extend their ambitious views, 
and to despise those lower functions and employ- 
ments which they had hitherto exercised with such 
humility and zeal. The additional orders that 
were now created to diminish the labours of the 
present rulers of the church, had functions allotted 

t<> 
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c E N T. to them, which their names partly explain [/J.- 
p A r't II. ^^^ institution of exorcists was a consequence of 
the doctrine of the New Platonists, which the 
Christians adopted^ and which taught, that the 
evil ^eniiy or spirits, were continually hovering 
over human bodies, towards which they were car-^ 
ried by a natural and vehement desire ; and that 
vicious men were not so much impelled to sin by 
an innate depravity, or by the seduction of ex^ 

ample^ 

& [/ j The subdeacons were deigned to ease the deacons of 
the meanest part of their work. Their ofHce, consequently, 
was to prepare the sacred vessels of the altar, and to deliver 
them to the deacons in time of di\ane service j to attend the 
doors of the church during the rommunibn service \ to go on 
the bishops embassies, with his letters or messages to foreign 
churches. In a word, they were so subordinate to the superi- 
or rulers of the church, that, by a canon of the council of La^- 
diceOj they were forbidden to sit in the presence of a deacon 
without his leave. — The order of acolytbi was pecidiar to the 
Latin church •, for there was no such order in the Greek church, 
during the four first centuries. Their name signifies attendants i 
and their principal office was to light the candles of the church, 
•and to attend the ministers with wine for the eucharist. The 
ostiariij or door-keeperSy were appointed to open and shut the 
doors, as officers and servants under the deacons and sub deacons ; 
to give notice of the times of prayer and church assemblies, 
which, in rime of persecurion, required a private signal fi>r 
fear of discovery ; and that, probably, was the first reason for 
instituting this order in the church of Rome^ whose example^ 
by degrees, was soon followed by other churches. — The readers 
were those that were appointed to read the scripture in that 
part of divine service to which the catechumens were admitted^ 
^:— llie exorcists were appointed to drive out evil spirits from 
the bodies of persons possessed ^ they had been long known in 
the church, but were not erected into an ecclesiastical order 
until the latter end of the third century. — The copiata^ or 
fossarii^ were an order of the inferior clergy, whose business it 
was to take care of funerals, and to provide for the decent in- 
terment of the dead. In vain have Baronius and other 
Romish writers asserted, that these inferior orders were oi 
apostolical institution. The contrary is evidently proved, since 
none of these offices are mentioned as having taken place be^ 
fore the third century, and the origin can be traced no hightr' 
than th« fourth. 
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ample, as by the internal suggestions of some evil cent, 
daemons. The copiata were employed in provi- p ^^^\ j,^ 
ding for the decent interment of the dead. ^■- m ■' 

VI. Marriage was permitted to all the various Mamagcof 
ranks and orders of the clergy, high and low.*^*^^^ 
Those, however, who continued in a state of celi- 
bacy, obtained by this abstinence a higher repu- 
tation of sanctity and virtue than others. This 
was owing to an almost general persuasion, that 
they, who took wives, were of all others the most 
subject to the influence of malignant daemons [u\. 
And as it was of infinite importance to the inter- 
ests of the church, that no impure or malevolent 
spirit entered into the bodies of such as were ap- 
pointed to govern, or to instruct others, so the peo- 
ple w^ere desirous that the clergy should use their 
utmost efforts to abstain from the pleasures of the 
conjugal life. Many of the sacred order, espe- 
cially in Africa^ consented to satisfy the desires of 
the people, and endeavoured to do this in such a 
manner as not to offer an entire violence to theiir 
own inclinations. For this purpose, they formed concaWncs 
connexions with those women who had made vows introduced 
of perpetual chastity ; and it was an ordinary ^"^ ^ 
thing for an ecclesiastic to admit one of these fair 
eaints to the participation of his bed, but still un- 
der the most solemn declarations, that nothing 
passed in this commerce that was contrary to the 
rules of chastity and virtue [w]. These holy con- 
cubines were called, by the Greeks, :^vm<r^%i ; 
and by the Latins, Mulieres subintroducta. This 
indecent custom alarmed the zeal of the more 
pious among the bishops, who employed the ut- 
most eftbrts of their severity and vigilance to abo- 
lish 

[«f] PoRPHYRIus, xt^t M^dxnff lib. IV. p. 417. 

[w] Credot Judaus Jpeiia, See however DoDWELL. Dits, 
iertia Cyprianica^ and LuD. An. Muratorius, Dijs. </• ^yni^ 
taciii et Agape tis^ in his jinecdot, Grac. p. 218. > as also Ba- 
f uzius ad Cypriani EfistoL p. 5. 1 2, &c. 
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CENT, lish it though it was a long time before they en* 
p A ^ 11. ^irely eftected this laudable purpose. 
<■■ >, ■» VII. Thus we have given a shorty though not 
d^ Gwk^ very pleasing view of the rulers of the church 
and orien. during this century ; and should now mention the 
ui writers, principal writers that distinguished themselves in 
it by their learned and pious productions. Ttie 
most eminent of these, whether we consider the 
extent of his fame, or the multiphcity of his la- 
bours, was Origen, a presbyter and catecbist of 
Alexandria^^ man of vast and uncommon abilities^ 
and the greatest luminary of the Christian world 
that this age exhibited to view. Had the justness 
of his judgment been equal to the immensity of 
his genius, the fervour of his piety, his indefatiga* 
ble patience, his extensive erudition, and his other 
eminent and superior talents, all encomiums must 
have fallen short of his merit. Yet such as he 
was, his virtues and his labours deserve the admi- 
ration of all ages ; and his name will be trans* 
mitted with honour through the annals of time, as 
long as learning and genius shall be esteemed a* 
mong men [x]. 

The second in renown, among the writers of 
this century,, was Juuus African us, a native of 
Palestine^ a man of the most profound erudition, 
but the greatest part of whose learned labours are 
unhappily lost. 

HippoLYTUs, whose history is much involved in 
darkness [y], is also esteemed among the most 
celebrated authors and martyrs of this age; but 
those writings which at present bear his name, 

are 

fx] See a very learned and useful work of the famous HuET, 
bishop of Avranches^ intitled, Origeniana, See also, DouciN 
Histoire d^Origine et des mouvemens arrives dans i'^Eglise au 
sujet de sa doctrine; and Baylc'j Dictionary^ at the article 
Origen. 

[ y'\ The Benedictine monks have, with great labour and e- 
Tudition, endeavoured to dispel this darkness in' their ifiitotre- 
LUteraire de la France^ torn. L p. 361. 
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pre justly looked upon by many as either ex- c e n t. 
tremely corrupted^ or entirely spurious. p a »t n. 

Gregory, bishop of New Casarea^ acquired, at ' r ' 
this time the title of Thaumaturgus, i. e. wonder- 
worker, on account of the variety of great and 
fignal miracles, which he is said to have wrought 
during the course of his ministry. Few of his 
works have come down to our rimes, and his mi- 
racles are called in question by many, as unsup- 
ported by sufficient evidence [%]. 

It were to be wished that we had more of the 
writings of Dion vsius, bishop of Alexandria^ than 
those which have survived tic ruins of time, since 
the few remaining fragments of his works discover 
the most consummate wisdom and prudence, and 
the most amiable spirit of moderation and candour, 
and thus abundantly vindicate, from all suspicion 
of flattery, the ancients who mentioned him un- 
der the title of Dionysius the Great [a\. 

Methodius appears to have been a man of great 
piety, and highly respectable on account of his 
eminent virtue; but those of his works which are 
yet extant discover no great degree of penetration 
and acuteness in handling controversy and weigh- 
ing opinions. 

VUI. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage^ a man of^? ^^ 
the most eminent abilities and flowing eloquence, 
3tands foremost in the list of Latin writers. His 
letters, and indeed the most of his works, breathe 
such a noble and pathetic spirit of piety, that 
it is impossible to read them without the warm- 
ipst feelings of enthusiasm. We must however 
observe, that he would have been a better wri- 
ter, had he been less attentive to the ornaments 

of 

\7t\ See Van Dale^s preface to his Latin treatise concern- 
ing Oracles^ p. 6. 

[df] The history of DioNYSlvs is particularly illustrated bj 
Jac. Basnage, in his Hisioire JcPEg/iir. torn, i* livr. ii. chap. 
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c E N T. of rhetoric ; and a better bishop, had he been 
p aTt 11.*^^^ ^^ restrain the vehemence of his temper, and 
to distinguish with more acuteness, between truth 
and falsehood* 

The dialogue of Minucius Felix^ which beats 
the title of OctaviUs^ efiaces with such judgment^ 
spirit, and force, the calumnies and reproaches that 
were cast upon the Christians by their adversaries, 
that it des^srves an attentive perusal from those 
who are desirous to know the state of the church 
during this century, 

Th^ seven Books of Arnobius, the African, writ- 
ten against the Qentiles^ are a still more copious 
and ample defence of the Christians, and, (though 
obscure in several places, may yet be read, with 
pleasure and with profit. It is true, that this 
rhetorician, too little instructed in the Christiaa 
religion when he wrote this work, has mingled 
great errors with solemn and important truths ;.aad 
has exhibited Christianity under a certain philo* 
phical form, very different from that in which it 
is commonly received. 

We refer our readers, for an account of the au- 
thors of inferior note, who lived in this century, 
to those who have professedly given histories qv 
enumerations of the Christian writers, 



CHAP, in. 

Concerning the doctrine of the Christian cburcb^ in 

this century. 

The rtite of I. T^HE principal doctrines of Christianity were 
*^d^cuiDc" A "^^ explained to the people in their native 
purity and simplicity, without any mixture of ab- 
stract reasonings or subtile inventions ; nor were 
the feeble minds of the multitude loaded with a 

greftt 



ma 
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great variety of precepts [*}. But the Christian cent. 

A R T H. 



doctors who had applied themselves to the study p ^^' 



of letters and philosophy, soon abandoned the 
frequented paths, and struck out into the devious 
wilds of fancy. The Egyptians distinguished 
themselves in this new method of explaining the 
truth. They looked upon it as a noble and a 
glorious task to bring the doctrines of celestial 
wisdom into a certain subjection to the precepts 
of their philosophy, and to make deep and pro- 
found researches into the intimate and hidden na- 
ture of those truths which the divine Saviour 
had delivered to his disciples. Origen was at the 
head of this speculative tribe. This great man, 
enchanted by the charms of the Platonic philoso- 
phy, set it up as the test of all religion ; and i- 
magined, that the reasons of each doctrine were 
to be found in that favourite philosophy, and 
their nature and extent to be determined by it 
[c\. It must be confessed, that he handled this 
matter with modesty and with caution ; but he 
etill gave an example to his disciples, the abuse of 
which could not fail to be pernicious, and under 
the authority of which, they would naturally in- 
dulge themselves without restraint in every wan- 
ton fancy. And so, indeed, the case was : for the 
disciples of Origen, breaking forth from the li- 
mits fixed by their master, interpreted, in the 
most licentious manner, the divine truths of re- 
ligion according to the tenor of the Platonic phi- 
losophy. From these teachers the philosophical, 
or scholastic theology^ as it is called, derives its ori- 
VoL. I. * T gin ; 

[ b'\ Sec Origen, in Praf, fibror. de Principiit^ torn. i. opp. 
p. 49. and lib. i. Z)« ^rxi7C/JMiV, cap. ii. S«e also Gregorii 
Neocssariensis, Expos'uio Fidei^ p. II. of his works, accor- 
ding to the edition of Gkr. Vossius. 

\c\ This is manifest from what remains of his Stromata ; as 
alto from his books De principiis^ which are still preserved in a 
i«ti& translsition of them by Ruffinus. 
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c E N r.gin ; and, proceeding h^nce, pass^ through va- 
Par r II. rio^s forms and modifications according to the 
* - V " * genius, turn, and erudition of those who em- 
braced it. 
S^iTttic^ . II. The same principles gave rise to another 
theology. specve;s of theology, which was called layj/ir. And 
what must seem at first sight surprising here, is^ 
that thi3 mystic theology, though fo^medaft the same 
time, and derived from the same source with the 
scholastic y yet had a natural tendency to overturn 
and' destroy it. The authors of this ^yiiiV science 
are not known; but the principles froin whence it 
sprun^;:are manifest. Its first promoters proceeded 
froni that known doctrine of the Flatonic school^ 
which also was adopted by Orig£N and his dis- 
ciples, that the divine nature was diffused, through 
all human souls ; or, in other words, that the^i*- 
eulty of reason, from which proceeds the health 
ana vigour of the mind, was an emanation from 
God into the human squI, and comprehended in it the 
principles and elements of all truth ^ human and divine. 
They denied that men could, by la-bour or study^ 
excite this celestial flame in their breasts ; and^, 
therefore, they disapproved highly of the attempt? 
of thbge, who, by defiiiitions, abstract theorems^ 
and profound speculations, endeavoured to form 
distinct notions of truth, and to discover its hi4n 
den nature. On the contrary, they maintained^ 
that silence, tranquillity, repose, and, . solitude, ac- 
companied with such acts of mortification as might 
tend to extenuate and exhaust the body, were the 
means by which the hidden and internal word wa^ 
excited to produce its latent virtues, and to instruct 
men in the knowledge of divine things. For thus 
they reasoned : " They who behold with a noble 
** contempt all human affairs, who turn away 
" their eyes from terrestrial vanities, and shut 
" all the avenues of the outward senses against 
" the contagious influences of a material w^orld* 

. " must 
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" must necessarily return to God, when the spirit c e n t. 

" is thus disengaged from the impediments thatp^"^^ j,^ 

•* prevented that happy union. And, in this ^ y"- ^* 

** blessed frame, they not only enjoy inexpressible 

** raptures from their conununion with the Su- 

" preme Being, but also are invested with the in* 

" estimable privilege of contemplating truth un- 

** disguised and uncorrupted in its native purity, 

" while others behold it in a vitiated and delu- 

** sive form." 

HI. TMls method of reasoning produced strange Hciice the 
effects, andq drove many into caves and desairtr>,"8c of 
where they macerated their bodies with hunger fj^^it^"^ 
and thirst, and submitted to all the imiseries of 
the severest discipline that a g]xx)my imagination 
could prescribe. And it is not improbable, that 
Paul, the first, hermit, was rather engaged by tliis 
fanatical system, than by the perseqution under 
Decius, to fly into the most solitary desarts of 
Tbebais^ where he led, during th^ space of ninety 
years, a life more worthy of a savage animal than 
of a rational being [J]. It is, however, to be ob- 
served, jthat though Paul is placed at the head 
of the order of Hermits^ yet that unsociable man- 
ner of life was very common in Bgypt^ Syria^ In^ 
dia^ and Mesopotamia^ not only long before his 
time, but even before the coming of Christ. 
And it is still practised among the Mahonretans, 
9^ well as the Christians, in those arid and burning 
climates [e]. For the glowing atmosphere , that 
surrounds these countries is a natural cause of that 
love of solitude and repose, of that indolent and 
melancholy disposition, that are reinarkably com<> 
mon among their languid inhabitants. 

IV. But let us turn away our eyes from these 
scenes of fanaticism, which are so opprobrious to 
. • T 2 human 

[^3 The life of this hermit was writcn by JeroM. 
[ej Sfcc the travels of Lucas, in the year 17 14, .'second vo* 
Jumc, 3^3. 
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CENT, human nature, and consider some other circuni- 
III ' ■* 

Part h. stances that belong more or less to the history of 
*- V '■■' the Christian doctrine during this century. And 
w^iy hf ^^ b^^^ ^^ ^^ proper to mention the useful labours of 
•preaaing thosc who manifested their zeal for the holy scrip- 
^^**^*^f^_tures by the care they took to have accurate 
ing«. copies of them multiplied every where, and that 
at such moderate prices, as rendered them of easy 
purchase as also to have them translated into va- 
rious languages, and published in correct edi- 
tions. Many of the more opulent among the 
Christians contributed generously a great part of 
their substance to the carrying on these pious and 
excellent undertakings. Pierius and Hesychius 
in Egyp^ and Lucian at Antiocb^ employed much 
pains in correcting the copies of the Stptuagint'^ 
and Pamphidus of Cctsarea laboured with great 
diligence and success in works of the same nature, 
until a glorious martyrdom finished his course. 
But Origen surpassed all others in diligence and 
assiduity ; and his famous Hexaplay though almost 
entirely destroyed by the A^^ste of time, will, even 
in its fragments, remain an eternal monument of 
the incredible application with which that great 
man laboured to remove those obstacles which re- 
tarded the progress of the gospel [/]. 
S^'tf^d'of V- -After the encomiums we have given to 
interpreting Origen, wHo has au uudoubted right to the first 
turea!"^ place auioug the interpreters of the scriptures in 
this century, it is not without a deep concern that 
we are obliged to add, that he also, by an unhap- 
py method, opened a secure retreat for all sorts of 
errors that a wild and irregular imagination could 
bring forth. Having entertained a notion that it 

was 

[/I The fragments that yet remain of OriGEK's Hexapla^ 
Tvere collected and published, by the learned Montfaucon, ini 
folio, at Farij^ in 1713* See adso upon this head fiuDDEl /xtf* 
goge in Tbfolog, torn. ii. p. 1381 •, and Carpzovii Criuc. Sacr* 
Veter, T^itam, p, 574. 
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was extremely difficult, if not impossible, to de-C e n t. 
fend every thing contained in the sacred writings p ^ JJ'; n, 
from the cavils of heretics and infidels, so long as *■' v ' ■* 
they wete explained lite f ally y according to the real 
import of the terms, he had recourse to the fecun- 
dity of a lively imagination, and maintained, that 
the holy scriptures were to be interpreted in the 
same allegorical manner that the Platonists ex- 
plained the history of the gods. In consequence 
of this pernicious rule of interpretation, he al- 
leged, that the words of scripture were, in many 
places, absolutely void of sense ; and that though 
in others there Were, indeed, certain notions con- 
veyed under the outward terms according to 
their literal force and import, yet it was not in 
these that the true meaning of the sacred writers 
.was to be sought, but in a mysterious and hidden 
sense arising from the nature of the things them- 
selves [^]k This bidden sense he endeavours to in- 
vestigate throughout his commentaries^ neglecting 
and despising, for the most part, the outward letter; 
and in this devious path he displays the most in^- 
genious strokes of fancy ^ though always at the ex- 
pence of truth, whose divine simplicity is scarce- 
ly discernible through the cobweb-veil of alle- 
gory [A]* Nor did the inventions of Okigen 

end 

[ g^ For a further illiistration of this matter, the reader may 
icoQSult the excellent preface of De la Rue, to the second vo- 
lume of the works of Origen, published in folio at Paris^ in 
the year 1733. An accurate and full account of Origen^ 
method of interpreting the scripture may be found in the wor)^ 
intitled Commentar, de rebus Christian, ante ConstantinUm M, 
p. 629 ^ where the philosophy and theology of that great man, 
and his controversy with Demetrius bishop of Aiexandria^ 
arc treated of professedly and at large. 

[A] Origen, in his Stromata^ book x. expresses himself in ? 

the following manner : ** The source of many evils lica in ad- 

** hexing to the carnal or external part of scripture. Those 

' ^ who do so, shall not attain to the kingdom of God. Let 

*^ u«9 therefore, seek after the spirit aud the substantial fruit 

T 3 ** •£ 
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CENT, end here. He divided this bidden sense, which he 
p A E T n. pursued with such eagerness^ into moral and mys- 
' V ^ ticaly or spiritual. The moral sense of ^ripture ais^ 
plays those doctrines that relate to the inward state 
of the soul, and the conduct of Ufe. The mystical^ 
or spiritual sense represents the nature, the laws, and 
the history, of the spiritual or mystical world. We 
are not yet at the end of the labyrinth j for he 
subdivided this mystical world of his own creation 
into two distinct regions, the one of which he 
called the superior ^ i. e. heaven ; and the other 
the inferior^ by which he meant the cburcb. This 
led to another division of the mystical sense into an 
earthly, or allegorical sense, adapted to the inferior 
world, and a celestial or anagogetical one, adapted 
to the! superior region. This chimerical method 
of explaining the scripture was^ before Origek, 
received by many Christians, who were deluded 
into it by the example of the Jews. But as this 
learned man reduced it into a system, and founded 
it upon fixed and determinate rules, he is, on that ac- 
count, commonly considered as its principal aoithor. 
Other in- VI. A prodigious number of interpreters, both 
tcrprctcrs. j^^ ^j^j^ ^^^ ^^^ Succeeding ages, followed the me- 
thod of Origen, though with some variations ; 

nor 

" of the word, which are hidden and mysterious.** And a- 
gain : ** The scriptures are of little use to those who undcr- 
** stand them as they are written.'' One would think it im- 
possible that such expressions should drop from the pen of a 
wise man. But the philosophy, which this great man embra* 
ced with such zeal, was one of the sources of his delusion* 
He could not find m the Bible the opinions he had adopted, as 
long as he interpreted that sacred book according to its literal 
sense. But Pi.ato, Aristotle, Zeko, and, indeed, the whole 
pliilosophical tribe, could not fail to obtain, for their sentiments, 
a place hi the gospel, when it was mterpreted by the wanton 
inveniions of fancy, and upon the supposition of a biddtn senst^ 
to which it was possible to give all sorts offorms. Hence all 
who desired to model Christianity according to their fancy, or 
their favourite system of philosophy, embraced Oricem's me- 
thod of uiterpretation. 
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nor could the few, who explained the sacred cent. 
writings, with judgment and a true spirit of cri-p "^^ „ 
ticism, oppose, with ally success, the torrent of al- ' — ,r— -^ 
legory that was overflowing the church. Thd 
commentaries of Hippolytus, which are yet ex- 
tant, shew manifestly, that this good man was 
entirely addicted to the system of Origen, and 
the same judgment may be hazarded concerning 
ViCTORiNUs's explications of certain books of the. 
Old and New Testament, though these explica- 
tions are, long since, lost. The translation of the 
Ecclesiastes by Gregory Thaumaturgus, which 
is yet remaining, is not chargeable with this re- 
proach, notwithstanding the tender and warm 
attachment of its author to Origen. The book 
of Genesis^ and the Song of Solomon were explained 
by Methodius, whose work is lost j and Ammo- 
Kius composed a Harmony of the Gospels. 

VII. The doctrinal part of theology employed i^^^actic 
the pens of many learned men in this century, iht^o^ 
In his Stromata^ and YAsfour books of Elements^ 
Origen illustrated the greatest part of the doc- 
trines of Christianity, or, to speak more properly, 
rather disguised them under the lines of a vain phi- 
losophy. These books of elements^ or principles ^ 
were the first sketch that appeared of the scholastic, 
or philosophical theology. Something of the same 
nature was attempted by Theognqstus, in his 
seven books ofHypotyposeSy which are only known 
at present by the extracts of them in Photius, 
who represents them as the work of one who was 
infected with the notions of Origen. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus drew up a brief summary of the 
Christian religion, in his Exposition of the faith; 
and many treated, in a more ample manner, par- 
ticular points of doctrine in opposition to the 
enemies and corruptors of Christianity. Thus 
Hippolytus wrote concerning the deity^ the re-- 
wrrection^ anli-christ^ and the end of the world ; 

T 4 MetiiO" ' 
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c E N T.Methodius, concerning free wUl^ and LuciAKt 
-p^^j XI QOTicctmn^ faith. It is doubtful in what clas» 
^' M . " ' these productions are to be placed, as the most 
of them have perished among the ruins of 
time. 
Moral wri- VIII. Among the moral writersv the first places 
after Tertullian, of whom we have already 
spoken above, is due to Cyprian, a prelate of 
eminent merit, who published several treatises 
concerning patience^ morality^ works ^ alms^ as also 
an exhortation to martyrdom. In these disserta* 
tions, there are many excellent things; but there 
runs through them all a general want of order, 
precision, and method; nor do we always find 
solid proofs in favour of the decisions they con- 
tain [}]. Origen has written many treatises of 
this kind, and, among others, an exhortation to 
suffer martyrdom for the truth; a subject handled 
by many authors in this century, but with unequal 
eloquence and penetration. Methodius treated 
o£ chastity, in a work intitled, Symposium Virginum^ 
or, the Feast of Virgins; but this treatise is full of 
confusion and disorder. Dionysius handled the 
doctrine of penance and temptations. The other 
moral writers of this period are too obscure 
and trivial to render the mention of them ne- 
cessary. 
Polemic di- IX. The controversial writers were exceeding 
^^in«. numerous in this century. The Pagans were 
attacked, and that in a victorious manner, by 
MiNucius Felix, in his dialogue called Octavius ; 
by Origen, in his writings against Celsus ; by 
Arnobius, in hh seven books against tbe Gentiles; 
and Cyprian, in his treatise concerning the va- 
nity of idols. The chronicle of Hippolytus, in 
opposition to the Gentiles; and the work of Me- 
thodius 

[i ] Sec BxRJiLYKACf JDe la Morale des Purely chap. viii. p. 
104. 
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THODius against Porphyry, that bitter adversary cent. 

Pa E T n. 



of the Christians, are both lost. "^ 



We may also reckon, in the number of the 
Polemic writers, those who wrote against the 
philosophers, or who treated any subjects that 
were disputed between different sects. Such was 
HipPOLYTUs, who wrote against Plato, and 
who also treated the nicest, the most difficult, and 
the most controverted subjects, such 2i%fate^free* 
will J and the origin of evil ^ which exercised, like- 
wise, the pens of Methodhjs and other acute 
writers. What Hippolytus wrote against the 
Jews, is not come down to our times ; but the 
work of Cyprian, upon that subject, yet re- 
mains [k], OrIOEN, VlCTORlNUS, HlPPOLY- 

Tus, attacked, in general, all various sects and 
heresies that divided the church ; but their la- 
bours, in that immense field, have entirely dis- 
appeared ; and as to those who only turned their 
controversial arms against some few sects, and 
certain particular doctrines, we think it not ne- 
cessary to enumerate them here. 

. X. It is, however, necessary to observe, th^^'^^Ii^ 
the methods now used of defending Christianity, coDtrorertj 
and attacking Judaism and idolatry, degenerated °?^ ?*• 
much from the primitive simplicity, and the true ^ ^ 
rule of controversy. The Christian doctors, who 
had been educated in the schools of the rhetori- 
cians and sophists, rashly employed the arts and 
evasions of their subtile masters in the service of 
Christianity ; and, intent only upon defeating the 
enemy, they were too little attentive to the 
means of victory, indifferent whether they ac- 
quired it by artifice or plain dealing. This 
method of disputing, which the ancients called 
economical [/],and which had victory for its ob- 
ject, 

65* [i] This work is intitled, Teflimonia contra Judaos, 
£/ J SouvfRAiK, Flatonism devoiU^ p. 244. Daille, De 

Vfff 
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c E N T. ject, rather than truth, was, in consequence of 
p A R T n ^^^ prevailing taste for rhetoric and sophistrjy 
» » 'almost universally apiprjoved. . The Flatonists 
contributed to the support* and' encouragement of 
thi^; ungenerous method of disputing, by that 
maxim of theirs which asserted the innocence of 
defending the truth by artifice and falsehoodi 
This will appear manifest to those who have read, 
with any measure of penetration and judgment^ 
the arguments of Origen against Celsus, and 
those of the other Christian disputants against the 
idolatrous Gentiles. The method of Tertul- 
LiAN, who used to plead prescription against er-* 
roneous doctors, was not, perhaps, unfair in this 
century ; but they must be much acquainted 
both with the times, and, indeed, with the 
nature of things, who imagine that it is always* 
allowable to employ this method. f w ]• 
Suppotititi- XI. This disingenuous and vicious method of 
^?J|J;^**J^^^"' surprising their adversaries by artifice, and strik* 
ingt. ing them down, as it were, by lies and fictions, 
produced, among other disagreeable effects, a 
great number of books, which were falsely attri- 
buted to certain great men, in order to give these 
spurious productions more credit and weight. 
For, as the greatest part of mankind are less 
governed by reason than by authority, and prefer, 
in many cases, the decisions of fallible mortals 
, , to 

vet. usu Patrum^ lib. i. p. 160. Jo. Christoph. Wolfii 
Casauboniana^ p. loc. Concerning the famous tule, /q do a 
toingy KU.T i»K0f6f>uet9y or aconomically : sec particularly the 
ample illustrations of Gat-^vker, ad Mara' Antonini^ lib. xi. p. 
330, &c. 

B5* [/w j We scarcely know any case in which the plea of 
ftrescription can be admitted as a satisfactory argument, in fa«> 
vour of religious tenets, or articles of faith, unless by prescript 
tion be meant, a doctrine^ s being established in the time^ and by 
the authority of the apostles. In all other C2ScSy prescription is 
no argument at all : it cannot recommend error ^ and trutk hts 
no need of its support. 
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to the vinerring dictates of the divine word, the cent. 
disputants, of whom we are now speaking, p^J^^ ^ 
thought they could not serve the truth more ef- 
fectually than by opposing illustrious names amd 
respectable authorities to the attacks of its adver- 
saries. Hence, the book o{ canam^ which certain 
artful men ascribed falsely to the apostles ; hence, 
the apostolical constitutions^ of which Clement, 
bishop of Rome^ is said to have formed a coUec- 
.tion ; hence the recognitions and the Clementina^ 
which are also attributed to Clement [n], and 
many other productions of that nature, which, 
for a long time, weie too much esteemed by cre- 
dulous men. 

Nor were the managers of controversy the only 
persons who employed these . stratagems ; the 
Mystics had recourse to the same 1 pious frauds to 
support thdr sect* And accordingly, when they 
were asked from what chief their establishment 
took its rise, to get clear of this perplexing ques- 
tion, they feigned a chief,, and chose, for that 
purpose, Diontsius the Areopagite, a man of 
almost apK>stolical weight and authority^ who was 
c(Miverted to Christianity, in the first century, by 
the preaching of St Paul at Athens. And to 
render this ficticoa more specious, they attributed 
to this great man various treatises concerning the 
monastic life^ tbe mystic theology^ and other sub- 
jects of that nature, which were the productions 
of some senseless and insipid writers of after-times. 
Thus it happened, through tbe pernicious influ- 
ence 

tt5* l^n] It is not with the utmost accuracy that Dr Mo- 
SHKIM places the recognuiont among the spurious works of 
tntiquity, since they are quoted by Origkk, Epiphakius, 
«nd RuFFlN, as the work of Ci^emknt. It is true, indeed, 
that these wTiters o^vn them to have been altered in several 
places, and falsified by the heretic \ and Epiphanius, par- 
ticularly, tells us, that the Ebionites scarcely left any thing 
sound in them. As to the Clementina^ -they were undoubtedly 
fpuiious. 
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CENT, ence of human passions, which too often miilgte 
Pa"t u. themselves with the execution of the best pujr- 
*■■ V ■ ' poses and the most upright intentions, that they» 
who were desirous of surpassing all others in 
piety, looked upon it as lawful^ and even lau- 
dable, to advance the cause of piety by artifice 
and fraud. 
ccmtroYcr. XII. The most famous controversies that di- 
Sg'^^mii.vided the Christians during this century, were 
larnium, thosc concemiug the millennium^ or reign of U 
thousand years ; the baptism of heretics^ ^nd tbt 
doctrine of Origen. 

Long before this period, an opinion had pre- 
vailed, that Christ was to come and reign a 
thousand years among men, before the entire 
and final dissolution of this world. This opinion, 
which had hitherto met with no opposition, was 
differently interpreted by different persons ; nor 
did all promise themselves the same kind of en- 
joyments in that future and glorious kingdom [o]. 
But, in this century, its credit began to decline, 
principally through the influence and authority 
of Origen, who opposed it with the greatest 
^ warmth, because it was incompatible with some 
of his favourite sentiments [p]. Nepos, an 
Egyptian bishop, endeavoured to restore this 
opinion to its former credit, in a book written 
against the allegorists^ for so he called, by way of 
contempt, the adversaries of the Millennarian 
system. This work, and the hypothesis it dc- 
iended, was extremely well received by great 

number^ 

RS* [c?] SttthtUzmtd Treatisd concerning the true miHen-* 
nium^ which Dr Whitby has subjoined to the second voluiud 
oi his Commentary upon the New TeJ/ament, See also, for 
an account of the doctrine of the ancient Millennarians, the 
fourth, fifth, seventh, and ninth volumes of Lardner^s Crei^t* 
biliiyy &c. 

C/^J ^ Oricek, De frinci/iiis, lib. ii. cap. xi. p. 104« tout* 
i. opp. 
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numbers in the canton of Arsinoe ; and amongc e n t. 
others by Colacion, a presbyter of no mean in-p^"!^ ,^ 
flucnce and reputation. But Dionysius of ^/gjc-*-. ^ ^ 
andria^ a disciple of Origen, stopped the grow- 
ing progress of this doctrine by his private dis- 
course, and also by two learned and judicious 
dissertations concerning the divine promises [q\ 

Xni, The disputes concerning the baptism ofConaxmnj^ 
heretics were not carried on with that amiablej^]^^^* 
spirit of candor, moderation, and impartiality 
with which Dionysius opposed the Millennian 
doctrine. The warmth and violence that were 
exerted in this controversy, were far from being 
edifying to such as were acquainted with the true 
genius of Christianity, and with that meekness 
and' forbearance that should particularly distin- 
guish its doctors. 

As there was no express law which determined 
the manner and form, according to which those 
who abandoned the heretical sects were to be re- 
ceived into the communion of the church, the 
rules practised in this matter were not the same 
in all Christian churches. Many of the Oriental 
and African Christians placed recanting heretics 
in the rank of catechumens, and admitted them, 
by baptism^ into the communion of the faithful; 
while the greatest part of the European churches, 
considering the baptism of heretics as valid, used 
no other forms in tneir reception than the impo^ 
sition of h/mds, accompanied with solemn prayer, 
^his diversity prevailed for a long time without 
kindling contentions or animosities. But, at 
length, charity waxed cold, and the fire of eccle- 
siastical discord broke out. In this century, the 
Asiatic Christians came to a determination in a 

point 

[c] See EusEBlus, Hijt. Ecc/es. lib. to. cap. xxiv. p. 271. 
«8 also GfKNADTtJS, Dtf dogma tibut Ecclesiasticis^ cap. Iv. p. 32. 
fdit. ii^lmeohost. 
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CENT, point that was hitherto, in sqme mjeasare, unde^ 
p A R T a cided ; and in more than o^e council f stablisbe4 
* ' ■ ' M ■ - ' it as a law, that all heretics were to be re-bapt 
tized before their admission to thb communion of 
the true church [r]. When Sti:phen, bish€{> of 
Rome, was infoftned of this determiaatLon, be b^-> 
haved with the most unchristian violence apd ar-i 
rogance towards the Asiatic Christians, • bvoke 
. communion with them, and eiccl^ed them froin 
tlie communion of the church of ^eme^. Thfise. 
haughty proceedings made no impiression \^n 
Cyprian bisihop of CVir/)b4a^^,wbo^ notwithstaigid^, 
ing the menaces of the Roman pontif, assembled 
a council on this occasion, adopted, with the 
rest of the African bishops, the opinion of the 
Asiatics, and gave notice thereof to the imperious 
Stephen. The fury of the latter, was redoubled at 
this notification, and produced many threaten- 
ings and jnvectives, against Cyprian, who re-r 
plied, with great force and resolutipn. and, in .a 
second council held at Carthage^ declared the 
baptism administered by herctio^, void pf all ef- 
ficacy and validity. Upon tWs the choler of 
Stephen sweUed beyond meaiure, and, by a de^ 
Qree full of invectives, which was received with 
contempt, be excommunicated the African bif 
shops^ whose moderation on the one hand, and 
the death of their imperious antagonist on the 
other, put an end to the vioknt controversy, 

Disputes XIV. The contfoversy concerning Orioek 
^^""^ wa^ set in motion by Djemjstrius, bishop of 

Alexandria^ 

< 

/ [r] {lusi:3. Hitt, ^elei. lib. vii. cap. v. yS- FlRMlLIANUS, 
fj^moJ. adCyprianum, printed among CyprianV Letters y Lett. 
ixxv. 

[/] Cyprian, Epist, Ixx. p. 124. Ixxiii. p. 129. Augustix. 
Z^ BpiPtistnQ cQairci J^ojieatiitasy lib. y» <vii. tcaa. i;^. opp^ i^vhere 
art to oe foupd tHf act3 of the ccvujicii of Carthage^ A. I). %}fu 
Prud. TMvraKi vita Cyprlanl, p. jd^. . ^ . 
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Alexandria ^ animated, as ^onie say^ t)y a prin'-OE n t^ 
ppk of envy m\A hatred ag^iast this learni^ mun.p ^^^[^^^ 
^ith whpfu he had formerly lived in an intimate 
friendship. The assertiw, however, of thosQ 
who aittribute the opposition of Di:M^i;hiu9 .to 
"(hi? Q4io^ principle, appears something more 
than doubtful; for, in (he: whole of. )^ conduct 
towards Qriq^I"^ thei'Q ^x^ no. visible tnoirks q^^xu 
yy I. though many ind^ed'of passion and arrogance, 
pf violence and injusticei The occasion of all 
this was, as follows : In the year 228, Oricen 
laving set out for '-^^i/ffV/, was, in bis journey 
thither, recevved with singular marks of affection 
and esteem, by the bishops of Casarea and ye- 
rusalaUy'^lio or<lained \\in\ presbyter^ by imposi- 
tion of hands. Tiiis proceeding^ave high ofience 
to Demetrius, who declared Origen unworthy 
of the priesthpod, because he had castrated 
himself, arid maintained^ at the sam^ time, 
that it was not lawful to advance, to a high- 
er dignity » the principal* of. the Alexandrian 
school, wluch was under bis episcopal inspection, 
without h}^ knowledge and approbation. A con- 
clusion, however, was put to these warm debates, 
^i^d Origen returned to Alexandria. This cahn 
V.a8, indeed, but of a short duration^ being soon 
succeeded by a new breach betweeh him and De- 
METRiV^, the occasion of which is not known, 
but which grfew to such a height as obliged Ori- 
cen, in the year 231, to abandon his charge at 
Alexandria^ and retire to Casarea. His absence, 
IjpWfiy^r, did not appease the resentment of De- 
^fETRii/s, who continued to persecute him with 
the utmost violence. To satisfy fully his ven- 
geance against Origen, he assembled two coun- 
cils, in the first of which he condemned him 
unheard, and deprived him of his office; and in 
the second, had him degraded from the sacerdotal 
^ignity. It is probable, that in one of those 

councils, 
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CENT, councils, especially the latter, Demetrius accii« 
^ r't II ^^^ ^^"^ ^^ erroneous sentiments in matters of rc- 
ligion ; for it was about this time that Orioen 
published his Book of Principles^ which contains 
several opinions (^a dangerous tendency \t\. The 
greatest part of the Christian bishops approved of 
the proceedings of the Alexandrian cooncil, a* 
gainst which the bishops of the churches of A- 
cbaia^ Palestine^ Pbomicia^ and Arabia^ declared 
at the same time the highest displeasiire [nj. 



^ [/] This work, which was a sort of introductioa to 
theology, has only come down to us in the translation of 
RuFFiNUS, who corrected and maimed it, in order to render 
it more conformable to the orthodox doctrine of the church 
than Origen had left it. It contains, however, even in its 
present form, several bold and singular opinioni, such as the 
pre-eicistence of souls, and their £dl into mortal bodies, in 
consequence (^ their deviation from the laws of order in theif 
first state, and the final restoration of all intelligent beings to 
order and happiness. RuFFiNUS, in his apology fer Ori- 
GEK, alleges, that his writings were maliciously £dsificd by 
the heretics \ and that, in consequence thereof, many errors 
were attributed to him which he did not adopt \ as also, that 
the opinions, in which he differed from the dootrivies of the 
church were only proposed by him as curious conjectures. 

[w] The accounts here given of the persecution of OaiGCK« 
are drawn from the most early and authentic sources, such is 
EusEB. Htsu Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xxiv. Photius, BibL Coi^ 
cxviii. Jeromes Catalogue of Ecclesiastical IVriiers^ and from 
Origen himself^ and they differ in some respects from those, 
which common writers, such as DouciN, HuETj^ and others^ 
pre of this matter. 
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CHAP. IV, 

Concerning the rites and ceremonies used in the 
church during this century. 

1. \ LL the records of this century mention the cent. 

XjL niultiplicatibn of rites and ceremonies in p ^ "^.'j. ,| 
the Christian church* Several of the causes that ^' v ^ 
contributed to this, have been already pointed ^*j?j™^' 
out ; to which we may add, as a principal one, 
the passion which now reigned for the Platonic 
philosophy, or rather, for the popular Oriental 
suporstition concerning demons^ adopted by the 
Platonists, and borrowed, unhappily, from them, 
by the Christian doctors* For there is not thf^ 
least doubt, but that many of the rites, now 
introduced into the church, derived their origin 
from the reigning opinions concerning the nature 
of demons^ and the powers and operations of invi-* 
able beingS'. Henfce the use of exorcisms and spells, 
tlie Frequency of fasts ^ and the aversion to wed^ 
loci* Hence the custom of avoiding all con- 
nexions with those who were not as yet baptiz- 
ed, or who lay under the penalty of excommuni- 
cation, as persons supposed to be under the do- 
minion of some malignant spirit. And hence 
tlje rigour and severity of that discipline and 
jpenance that were imposed upon those who had 
incurred, by their immoralities, the censures of 
the church [w]. 

Jlk In most of the provinces there were, at this PubUc wori 
time, certain fixed places set apart for public '^p- 

Vol. L U worship 

[w] For an ampler account of this matter, the reader may 
insult PoRPHYRY^s treatise concerning abstinence, and com- 
pare wnat that wTiter has said on the subject, with lie customs 
Kceived among the Christians. Several curious things are 

also to be found in Th£ODOR£T and EusEfilus upon this 

head. 
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CENT, worship among the Christians, as will appear c- 

p a"'t ii.vident to every impartial enquirer into these mat- 

' — /-^ ters. Nor is it absolutely improbable, that these 

churches were, in several places, embellished with 

images and other ornaments. 

With respect to the form of divine worship, and 
the times appointed for its celebration, there were 
little innovations made in this century. Two 
things, however, deserve to be taken notice of 
here : the first is, that the discourses, or sermons, 
addressed to the people, w^ere very different from 
those of the earlier times of the church, and de- 
generated much from the ancient simplicity. 
For, not to say any thing of Origen, who intro- 
duced long sermons, and was the first who ex- 
J^.ained the scriptures in his discourses, several 
bishops, who had received their education in the 
schools of the rhetoricians, were exactly scrupu- 
lous, in adapting their public exhortations and 
discourses to the rules of Grecian eloquence. 
And this method gained such credit, as to be 
soon, almost universally followed. The second 
thing that we proposed to mention as worthy of 
notice, is, that, about this time, the use of incense 
was introduced, at least, into many churches. 
This has been denied by some men of eminent . 
learning ; the fact, however, is rendered evident 
by the most unexceptionable testimonies [x]. 
Admini- HI. Several alterations were now introduced, 
Se^rd'f ^^ ^^^ celebration of the Lord's supper, by those 
Mpper. who had the direction of divine worship. The 
prayers, used upon this occasion, were lengthen- 
ed ; and the solemnity and pomp, with which 
this important institution was celebrated, were 
considerably increased ; no doubt, with a pious 

intention 

[jf] See Bisbop Beverkge a J Canon, iii. ApostoL p. 461 ; 
a5 aLo another wurk of ihc auune author, intitlcd, Cadix Canoa. 
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intention to retider it still more respectable, those cent. 

HI. 

P A R T H. 



who were in a penitential state j and those also who '"' 



had not received the sacrament of baptism, were 
not admitted to this holy supper ; and it is not 
difficult to perceive, that these exclusion* were 
an imitation of what was practised in the heathen 
mysteries. We find, by the accounts of Pru- 
DENTius [^] and others, that gold and silver 
vessels were now used in the administration of the 
Lord's supper ; nor is there any reason why we 
should not adopt this opinion^ since it is very 
liatural to imagine, that those churches, which 
were composed of the most opulent members, 
would readily indulge themselves in this piece of 
religious pomp. As to the time of celebrating 
this solemn ordinance, it must be carefully ob- 
served, that there was a considerable variation in 
different churches, arising from their different 
circumstances, and founded upon reasons of pru- 
dence and necessity. In some, it was celebrated 
in the morning ; in others, at noon ; and in 
others, in the evening. It was also more fre- 
quently repeated in some churches, than in 
others ; but was considered in all as of the high- 
est importance, and as essential to salvation ; 
fi>r which reason it was even thought proper to 
mdminister it to infants. The sacred feasts, that 
accompanied this venerable institution, preceded 
its celebration in some churches, and followed 
it in others. 

IV. There were, twice a year, stated times, Btptiam 
when baptism was administered to such as, after a 
long course of trial and preparation, offered 
themselves as candidates for the profession of 
Christianity. This ceremony was performed only 
in this presence of such as were already initiated 
into the Christian mysteries^ The remission of 

U 2 sins 

^yi Hf^f n^«». Hjmn H. p. 60. edit. Htinsli. 
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CENT, sins was thought to be its immediate and happy 
Part h. fruit ; while the bishop, by prayer and the im* 
position of hands, was supposed to confer those 
sanctifying gifts of the Holy Ghost, that are ne- 
cessary to a life of righteousness and virtue [z]. 
We have already mentioned the principal rites 
that were used in the administration of baptism ; 
and we have only to add, that none were ad- 
mitted to this solemn ordinance, until, by the 
menacing and formidable shouts and declamation 
of the exorcist ^th^y had been delivered from the 
dominion of the prince of darkness, and conse- 
crated to the service of God. The origin of this 
superstitious ceremony may be easily traced, 
when we consider the prevailing opinions of the 
times. The Christians, in general, were per- 
suaded, that rational souls, deriving their exist- 
ence from God, must consequently be in them- 
selves pure, holy, and endowed with the noble 
principles of liberty and virtue. But upon this 
supposition, it was difficult to account for the 
corrupt propensities and actions of men, any o- 
ther way, than by attributing them either to the 
malignant nature oi matter ^ or the influence and 
impulse of some evil spirit^ who was perpetually 
compelling them to sin. The former of these 
opinions was embraced by the Gnostics, but was 
rejected by true Christians, who denied the eter- 
nity of matter, considered it, as a creature of God, 

and 

[a] Tliat such was the notion prevalent at this tune, is evi- 
dent from testimonies of sufficient weight. And as this point is 
of great consequence, in order to our understanding the theo- 
logy of the ancients, which differs from ours in many respects, 
we shall mention one of these testimonies, even that of Cyprj- 
Ay, who, in his 73d letter, expresses himself thus : ** It b 
•• manifest where, and by whom the remission of sins, which 
is coNFFRRFD in BAPTISM is administered. — They who are 
presented to the rulers of the church, obtain, by our prayers 
and imposition of hands, the Holy Ghost," See also Eu- 
SKB. Hist. Ecdes, lib. vii. cap. viii. 



it 
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and therefore adopted the latter notion, that inc e n t, 

IIL 
Part II. 



all vicious persons there was a certain evil beings "^ 



the author and source of their corrupt dispositions 
and their unrighteous deeds [a]. The driving 
out this demon was now considered as an essential 
preparation for baptism, after the administration 
of which, the candidates returned home, adorned 
with crowns, and arrayed in white garments, as 
sacred emblems ; the former, of their victoty over 
sin and the world ; the latter, of their inward pu- 
xity and innocence, 

V. i^/j/iVsr^ began now to be held in more esteem Fasting, 
than it had formerly been ; a high degree of sane-, 
tity was attributed to this practice, and it was 
even looked upon as of indispensable necessity, 
from a notion that the demons directed their stra-« 
tagems principally against those who pampered 
themselves with delicious fare, and were less 
troublesome to the lean and the hungry, who 
lived under the severities of a rigorous absti- 
nence [A], The Latins, contrary to the general 
custom, fasted the seventh day of the week, and 
as the Greeks and Orientals refused to follow their 
example here, this afforded anew subject of con- 
tention between them. 

The Christians offered up their ordinary prayers praycn, 
at three stated times of the day,^;/^. at the tbird^ 
the sixthy and the ninth hour ^ iaccording to the 

U 3 custom 

[a] It is demonstrably evident, that exorcism was added to 
the other bapusmal rites in the third century, after the intro* 
ductlon of the Platonic philosophy into the church. For be- 
fore this time, we hear no mention made of it. Justin Mar- 
tyr, in his second a^logy^ and Tertollian, in his book 
concerning the military crown^ give us an account of the cere- 
monies used in baptism during the second century, without any 
nention of exorcism. This is a very strong argiunent of its 
being posterior to these two great men *, and is every way pro- 
per to persuade us, thar it made its entrance into the Christian 
church in the third century, and probably first in Egyft. 

{l>] Cui;mkntik. HomU.ix. sect, 9. p. 688. Foilphyr. D^ 
qhiiaentia^ lib. iv. p. 417. 
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CENT, custom observed among the Jews, But, besid^f 
p A » T II. these stated devotions, true believers were assi* 
^" »' ' duous in their addresses to the Supreme Being, 
and poured forth frequently their vows and sup-^ 
plications before his throne, l^ause they cgnsi- 
dered prayer as the most essential duty, as well as 
the noblest employment, of a sanctified nature. 
At those festivals, which recalled the meplory of 
some joyful event, and were to be celebrated with 
expressions of thanksgiving and praise, they prayed 
standing, as they thought that posture the fittest 
to express their joy and their confidence. On 
days of contrition and fasting, they presented 
themselves upon their knees before the throne of 
the Most High, to express their profound humi- 
liation and self-abasement. Certain forms of 
prayer were, undoubtedly, used in many places 
both in public and in private ; but many also ex- 
pressed their pious feelings in the natural effusions 
of an unpremeditated eloquence. 
^e tign of The sign of the cross was supposed to administer 
ntcdby" a victonous power over all sorts of trials and cala- 
fi^^^^M. mities, and was more especially considered as the 
surest defence against the snares and stratagems 
of malignant spirits. And hence it was, that no 
Christian undertook any thing of moment, with- 
out arming himself with the influence of this tri- 
umphant sign. 



C H A P. V. 

Concerning the divisions and heresies that troubled 
the church during this century. 



Ronuns of j^ rTpHE samc sects that, in the former ages,had 

^°^ J[ produced such disorder and perplexity in 

the Christian church, continued, in this, to create 

new troubles, and to foment new divisions. The 

Mon-» 
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Montanists, Valentinians, Marcionites, and the c e n t- 

III. 



other Gnostics, continued still to draw out their '"' 



forces, npt withstanding the repeated defeats they 
had met with ; and their obstinacy remained even 
when their strength was gone, as it often happens 
in religious controversy. Adelphius and Aqui- 
iiNUS, who were of the Gnostic tribe, endeavour- 
ed to insinuate themselves and their doctrine in- 
to the esteem of the public, at Romey and in other 
places in Italy [c]. They were, however, opposed 
not only by the Christians, but also by Plotinus, 
the greatest Platonic philosopher of this age, who, 
followed by a numerous train of disciples, opposed 
these two chimerical teachers, and others of the 
same kind, with as much vigour and success as 
the most enlightened Christians could have done. 
The philosophical opinions which this faction en- 
tertained concerning the Supreme Being, the 
origin of the world, the nature of evil, and seve- 
ral other subjects, were entirely opposite to the 
doctrines of Plato. Hence the disciples of Je- 
sus, and the followers of Plotinus, joined together 
their efforts against the progress of Gnosticism : 
and there is no doubt but that their united force 
soon destroyed the credit and authority of this 
fantastic sect, and rendered it contemptible in 
the estimation of the wise [r/]. 

II. While the Christians were struffrfinff with ^y**"? *?<* 

y rill 1 ^'^c Mani- 

these corrupters 01 the truth, and upon the pouitchxan. 
of obtaining a complete and decisive victory, a 
new enemy, more vehement and odious than the 
rest, started up suddenly, and engaged in the con- 
test. This was Manes (or MANiCHiEUs, as he 
sometimes is called by his disciples), by birth a 
Persian ; educated among the Magi, and himself 

U 4 one 

[f] PoRPHYR. vita PIotim\ cap. xW. p. Ii8. 
[d j Plotinus^s book againn the Gnostics is extant in hk 
works, Ennead* iL lib. ix. p. 213. 
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c E N T.one of that number, before he embraced the pro- 
part II fession of Christianity. Instructed in all those 
arts and sciences, which the Persians, and the other 
neighbouring nations, held in the highest esteem, 
he had penetrated into the depths of astronomy 
in the midst of a rural life ; studied the art of 
healing, and applied himself to painting and phi- 
losophy. His genius was vigorous and sublime, 
but redundant and ungovemed ; and his mind, 
destitute of a proper temperature, seemed to. bor* 
der on fanaticism and madness. He was $0 ad- 
venturous as to attempt a coahtionof the doctrine 
of the Magi with the Christian system, or rather 
the explication of the one by the other ; and, in 
order to succeed in this audacious enterprize, he 
affirmed that Christ had left the doctrine of sal- 
vation unfinished and imperfect ; and that he was 
the comforter^ whom the departing Saviour had 
promised to his disciples to lead them to all truth. 
Many were deceived by the eloquence of this en- 
thusiast, by the gravity of his countenance, and 
the innocence and simplicity of his manners ; so 
that, in a short time, he formed a sect not utterly 
inconsiderable in point of number. He was put 
to death by Varanes I. king of the Persians ; 
though historians are not agreed concerning the 
cause, the time, and the manner, of his execu- 
tion [e]. 

in. The 

It!? [^] Some allege, that Manes, baring undertaken to 
cure the son of the Persian monarch of a dangerous disease, by 
his medicinal art, or his miraculous power, failed in the at- 
tempt, precipitated the death of the prince, and thus incur- 
ring the indignation of the king his father, was put to a cruel 
death. This account is scarcely probable, as it is mentioned 
by none of the oriental writers cited by D'Herbelot, and 
as Bar Hkbrail's speaks of it in terms which shews that it 
was only an uncertain rumour. The death of Manes is gc- 
neridly attributed to anoiher cause by the oriental writers. 
They tell us, that Manes (after having been protected in a 
singular maimer, by HoKMiZDAS, who succeeded Sapor i»i 

the 
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• III. The doctrine of Manes was a motley mix- c e n t. 
ture of the tenets of Christianity with the ancient p ^ "^ ii. 
philosophy of the Persians, which he had been '■■ ; y ■ ' 
instructed in during his youth. He combined ^^JJ^.^^^ 
these two systems; and applied and accommo-vriod{)iet. 
dated to Jesus Christ the characters and actions 
which the Persians attributed to the god Mi- 
thras. The principal doctrines of Manes are 
4:omprehended in the following summary : 

** There are two principles from which all 
♦* things proceed ; the one is a most pure and sub- 
** tile matter J called Light; and the other 2i gross 
♦* and corrupt substance^ called Darkness. Each 
^ of these are subject to the dominioa of a supcr- 

V intending Being, whose existence is from all 

V eternity. The Being, who presides over the 
^* Light, is called God ; he that rules the land 
^* of Darkness, bears the title of Hyle, or De- 
mon. The Ruler of the Light is supremely 
happy ; and, in consequence thereof, benevo- 
lent and good ; the Prince of Darkness is 
unhappy in himself; and, desiring to render 

V others partakers of his misery, is evil and ma- 
J* lignant. These Two Beings have produced 
f ' an immense multitude of creatures, resembling 
t* themselves, and distributed them through tlieir 
f respective provinces. ' 

IV. " The Prince of Darkness knew not, Conccming 
t* for a long series of ages, that Light existed in^ 

"the 

the Persian throne, but who was not, however, able to defend 
him, at length, against the united hatred of the Christians, the 
Magi, the Jews, and the Pagans) waJB shut up in a strong cas- 
tle, which HoRMiZDAS had erected between Bagdad zxidi Su%a^ 
to serve him as a refuge against those who persecuted him on 
account of his doctrine. They add, that, after the death of 
HoRMiZDAS, Varanes I. his successor, first protected Makes, 
but afterwards gave him up to the fury of the Magi, whose re- 
sentment against him was due to his having adopted the badu- 
cean principles, as some say, while others attributed it to his ha- 
iring mingled the tenets of the Magi with the doctrines of Chri- 
ffianity. 
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CENT." the universe; and no sooner perceived it, by 
j> A a T II." ^he means of a war that was kindled m his do-r 
'* minions, than he bent his endeavours towards 
" the subjecting it to his empire. The Rul£K or 
^* THE Light opposed to his efforts aa army 
** commanded by t\iQ first man^ but not with the 
** highest success ; for the generals of the Prince 
^ OF Darkness, seized upon a considerable por-^ 
" tion of the celestial elements, and of the Light 
•* itself, and mingled them in the mass of corrupt 
matter. The second general of the Ruliji of 
THE Light, whose name was the living spirit^ 
•* made with more success against the Prince of 
•* Darkness, but could not entirely disengage 
the pure particles of the celestial matter, from 
the corrupt mass through which they had been 
** dispersed. The Prince of Darkness, ^er 
** his defeat, produced the first parents of the Jiu- 
** man race. The beings engendered from this 
" original stock, consists of a body formed out of 
^ the corrupt matter of the kingdom of Dark- 
ness, and of two souls ; one of which is sensi^ 
tive and lustful^ and owes its existence to the 
♦* evil principle ; the other raticmal and immortal^ a 
" particle of that divine Light, which was car- 
** ried away by the army of Darkness, and im- 
** Aiersed into the mass of mahgnant matter. 
Ooiuwmiu^ V. ** Mankind being thus formed by the 
STho!^ ** Prince of. Darkness, and those minds, that 
Ghost. ** were productions of the eternal Light, be- 
•" ing united to their mortal bodies, God created 
<* the earth out of the corrupt mass of matter, by 
** that living spirit^ who had vanquished the 
** Prince of Darkness. The design of this 
" creation was to furnish a dwelling for the hu- 
" man race, to deliver, by degrees, the captive 
" souls from their corpbreal prisons, and to ex- 
** tract the celestial elements from the gross sub- 
" stance in which they were involved. In ordep 

to 
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** to carry this design into execution, God pro- fc b n T. 
." duced iwo beings of eminent dignity from his p ^^^\ h. 
.♦* own substance, which were to lend their au^pi- V f >4* ^ 
?* cious succours to impri^ned souls ; one of these 
** sublime entities was Christ ; and the other, 
." the Holy Ghost. Christ js that glorious in- 
telligence which the Persians called Mithras ; 
he is a most splendi4 substance, consisting of 
** the brightness of the eternal Light : subsisting 
" in, and by himself: endowed with life; enrich- 
** ed with infinite wisdom ; and his residence is 
** in the sun. The Holy Ghost is also a lumin- 
** ous and animated body, diffused throughout e- 
very part of the atmosphere which surrounds 
this terrestrial globe. This genial principle 
** warms and illuminates the minds of men, ren- 
** ders also the earth fruitful, and draws forth gra- 
** dually from its bosom the latent particles of 
** celestial fire, which it wafts up on high to their 
" primitive station. 

VI. " After that the Supreme Being had, for ^^^^ 
•* a long time admonished and exhorted the cap- chiL. 
.** tive souls, by the ministry of the angels and of 
** holy men^ raised up and appointed for that pur- 
pose, he ordered Christ to leave the solar re- 
gions, and to descend upon earth, in order to 
** accelerate the return of those imprisoned spirits 
.** to their celestial country. In obedience to this 
•* divine command, Christ appeared among the 
Jews, clothed with the shadowy form of a hu- 
man body, and not with the real substance. 
During his ministry, he taught mortals how to 
disengage the rational soul from the corrupt 
body, te conquer the violence of malignant 
** matter, and he demonstrated his divine mission 
♦* by stupendous miracles. On the other hand, 
** the Prince of Darkness used every method 
** to inflame the Jews against this divine messen- 
^ ger, and incited them at length to put him to 

** death 
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CBN T.-** death upon an ignominious cross; which pu- 

Ba*"t II." nishment, however, he suffered not in reality, 

but only in appearance, and in the opinion of 

** men. When Christ had fulfilled the purposes 

" of his mission, he returned to his throne in the 

" sun, and appointed a certain number of chosen 

" apostles to propagate through the world the 

religion he had taught during the course of his 

ministry. But, before his departure^ he pro- 

** mised, that, at a certain period of time, ho 

" would send an apostle superior to all others in 

CaBccming ** eminence and dignity, whom he called the pa-- 

^^^ " r act ate J or comforter^ who should add many 

" things to the pi'ecepts he had delivered, and 

^* dispel all the errors under which bis servants 

" laboured concerning divine things, This com-- 

^'forter^ thus expressly proipised by Christ, is 

** Manes, the Persian, who, by the order of the 

" Most High, declared to mortals (he whole 

" doctrine of salvation, without exception, and 

** without concealing any of its truths, under the 

" veil of metaphov, or any other covering. 

^2*»«™*K Vn. " Those souls, who believe Tesus Christ 

catiV»of ** to be the Son of God, renounce the worship 

woKand *' of the GoD of the Jews, who is the Prince or. 

^aiaad!^^^^^ Darkness, obey the laws delivered by Christ 

as they are enlarged and illustrated by the com^ 

forter^ Manes, and combat with persevering 

•* fortitude, the lusts and appetites of a cor- 

** rupt nature, derive from this.faith and obedience 

the inestimable advantage of being gradually 

purified from the contagion of matter. The 

total purification of souls cannot, indeed, be 

" accomplished during this mortal life. Hence 

" it is, that the souls of men, after death, must 

" pass through two states more of probation and 

*' trial, by water and jife^ before they can ascend 

" to the regions of Light. They mount, there- 

" lore, first into the moon, which consists of be- 

" nign 
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" nign and salutary water; from whence, after a c e n T. 

AIT !!• 
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" sun, whose purifying Jire removes entirely all 
** their corruption, and effaces all their stains. 
** The bodies, composed of malignant matter, 
•* which they have left behind them-, return to 
" their first state, and enter into their original 
" mass." 

VIU. " On the other hand, those souls who Conccrninf 
" have neglected the salutary work of their P^ri-^^^j^ 
" fication, pass, after death, into the bodies oftoui^ 
** animals, or other natures, where they remain 
until they have expiated their guilt, and accom- 
plished their probation. Some, on account of 
their peculiar obstinacy and perverseness, pass 
through a severer course of trial, being de- 
** livered over, for a certain time, to the power 
" of malignant aerial spirits, who torment them 
** in various ways. When the greatest part of 
the captive souls are restored to liberty, and 
to the regions of light, then a devouring fire 
** shall break forth, at the divine command, 
" from the caverns in which it is at present con- 
*^ fined, and shall destroy and consume the frapie 
** of the world. After this tremendous event, 
•* the Prince and powers of darkness shall be 
** forced to return to their* primitive seats of 
** anguish and misery, in which they shall dwell 
" for ever. For, to prevent their ever renewing 
** this war in the regions of li^bt^ God shall sur- 
" round the mansions of Darkness with an in- 
•* vincible guard, composed of those souls who 
** have fallen irrecoverably from the hopes of sal- 
vation, and who, set in array, like a military 
band, shall surround those gloomy seats of woe, 
** and hinder any of their wretched inhabitants 
** from coming forth again to the light *^ 

IX. In order to remove the strongest obstacles 
that lay against the belief of this monstrous system, 

Manes 
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c E N T. Manes rejected almost all the sacred books irf 
Paet If. which Christians look for the sublime truths of 
* ^ , " ' their holy religion. He affirmed, in the first place, 
^^ X that the Old Testament was not the work of God, 
Manes con-but of the Priuce of Darluicss who were substitu-^ 
oS'*"' ted by the Jews in the place of the true God- He 
New Testa- maintained further, that the Four Gospels ^ which 
''"^^ contain the history of Christ, were not written 
by the apostles, or, at least, 'that they were cor- 
rupted and interpolated by designing and artful 
men, and were augmented with Jewish fables and 
fictions. He therefore supplied their place by a 
gospeU which, he said^ was dictated to him by 
God himself, and which he distinguished by the 
title of Erteng^ He rejected also the Acts of the 
Apostles: and though he acknowledged the epistles 
that are attributed to St Paul, to be the produc- 
tions of that divine apostle, yet he looked upon 
them as considerably corrupted and falsified in a 
variety of passages. We have not any certain ac- 
count of the judgment he formed concerning 
the other books of the New Testament* 
^^ciy ^- The rule of life and manners that Manes 
»bcr. prescribed to his disciples was most extravagantly 
rigorous and austere. He coinmanded them to 
mortify and macerate the body, which he looked 
upon as ititrinsically evil and essentially corrupt ; 
to deprive it of all those objects which could con- 
tribute either to its conveniency or delight; to ex- 
tirpate all those desires that lead to the pursuit 
of external objects ; and to divest themselves of 
all the passions and instincts of nature. Such was 
the unnatural rule of practice which this enormous 
fanatic prescribed to his followers; but foreseeing, 
at the same time, that his sect could not pos- 
sibly become numerous, if this severe manner of 
living was to be imposed without distinction 
Diftsion of upon all his adherents, he divided his disciples 
kiidi»ciFiet. i^^Q ii^^Q classes; the o/z^ of which coitiprehendsJ 

the 
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the perfect Christians, under the name of the cent. 
elect,; and the other, the imperfect and feeble,p^"''y n^ 
under the title of bearers. The elect were obliged > ■ v ' ■*> 
to a rigorous and entire abstinence from flesh, 
eggs,'} milk, fish, wine, all intoxicating drink, 
wedlock, and all amorous gratifications ; and to 
live in a state of the sharpest penury, nourishing 
their shrivelled and emaciated bodies with bread, 
herbs, pulse, and melons, and depriving them- 
selves of all the comforts that arise from the mo- 
derate indulgence of natural passions, and also 
from a variety of innocent and agreeable pursuits. 
The discipline, appointed for the bearers^ was of* 
a milder natute. They were allowed to possess 
houses, lands, and wealth, to feed upon flesh, to 
enter into the bonds of conjugal tenderness ; but 
this liberty was granted them with many limita- 
tions, and under the strictest conditions of mo- 
deration and temperance. 

The general assembly of the Manicheans was 
headed by a president, who represented Jesus 
Christ. There were joined to him twelve rulers 
or masters^ who were designed to represent the 
twelve apostles ; and these were followed by seven- 
ty-two bisbopsy the images of the seventy-two dis- 
ciples of our Lord. These bishops had presbyters 
and deacons under them, and all the members of 
these religious orders were chosen out of the class 
of the elect. [/]. 

XI. The sect of the Hieracites was formed inxbciedt rf 
Egypt y towards the conclusion of this century , by ^*^***^ 
HiERAX of Leontiuniy a bookseller by profession, 
and distinguished eminently by his extensive learn- 
ing, and a venerable air of sanctity and virtue. 
Some have considered this as a branch of the Ma- 
nichean sect, but without foundation ; since, not- 

with- 

f y*] Sec all this amply proved in the work intitled Commcn* 
Sarii ile rebus Cbriitianirum anu Constantintim Magnum. 



utes. 
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c E N T. withstanding the agreement of Manes and Hifi- 
Pa r't II. ^^^ ^^ some points of doctrine, it is certam that 
* y '-' they differed in many respects^ Hierax main-i 
tained, that the principal object of Christ*s office 
and ministry was the promulgation of a new larw^ 
more severe and perfect than that of Moses ; and 
from hence he concluded, that the use of fleshy 
wine, wedlock, and of other things agreeable to 
the outward senses, which had been permitted 
under the Mosaic dispensation, was absolutely pro- 
hibited and abrogated by Christ. If, indeed^ 
we look attentively into his doctrine, we $hall 
find, that, like Manls, he did not think that these 
austere acts of self-denial, were imposed by Christ 
indiscriminately upon all, but on such only as were 
ambitious of aspiring to the highest summit of 
virtue* To this capital error he added many 
others^ which were partly the consequences of 
this illusion, and wxre, in part, derived from other 
sources^ He excluded, for example, from the 
kingdom of heaven^ children who died before 
they had arrived to the use of reason, and that up- 
on the supposition that God was bound to admi- 
nister the rewards of futurity, to those only who 
had fairly finished their victorious conflict with 
the body and its lusts^ He maintained also, that 
Melchisedec, king of Salem^ who blessed Abra- 
ham, was the Holy Ghost ; denied the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and cast a cloud of obscurity 
over the sacred scriptures by his allegorical fic- 
tions [^]. 
The Noc- XII. The controversies relating to the divinC 
*'^*^°"*^*^ Trinity, which took their rise in the former cen- 
tury, from the introduction of the Grecian philo- 
sophy into the Christian chmch, were now spread- 
ing with considerable vigour, and producing 
various methods of explaining that inexplicable 

doctrine* 

[^] EpiPHAN. Ha^res, Ixvii. Hieracitarum^ P« 7io> &«' 
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doctrine. One of the first who engaged in thisc e n t. 
idle and perilous attemptof explaining what every ^^"IJj j^^ 
mortal must acknowledge to be incomprehensible, <- ^ * 
was NoETUs of Smyrna^ an obscure man, and of 
mean abilities. He affirmed, that the supreme 
God, whom he called the Father^ and considered 
as absolutely indivisible, united himself to the 
man Christ, whom he called the Son^ and was 
bom, and crucified with him. From this opinion, 
NoETUS and his followers were distinguished by 
the title of Patripassians, /. e. persons who believe 
that the Supreme Father of the universe, and not 
any other divine person^ had expiated the guilt of 
the human race* And, indeed, this appellation 
belongs to them justly, if the accounts which an- 
cient writers give us of their opinions be accurate 
and impartial [i&]. 

Xin. About the middle of this century arose sabdiius* 
Sabellius, an African bishop or presbyter, who, 
in Pentapolisy a province of Cyrenaica^ and in Pto^ 
lemais^ or Barce^ its principal city, explained, in 
a manner very little different from that of Noe- 
Tus, the doctrine of scripture concerning the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost. This dogmatist had 
a considerable number of followers, who adhered 
to him, notwithstanding that his opmions were 
refuted by Dionysius, bishop oi Alexandria. His 
sentiments were, in some respects, different from 
those of NoETUs ; the latter was of opinion, that 
the person of the Father had assumed the human 
nature of Christ; whereas Sabellius main* 
tained, that a certain energy only, ' proceeding 
from the Supreme Parent, or a certain portion of 

Vol.1. X the 

\Ji\ Seethe D iicoune 0/ HlffOLYTVS a^aintt the Heresy of 
NoETUs, in the second volume of his woiks, published by 
FABkinius. As also Epiphan. Hares, Ivii. ton., i. p. 471^. 
Iheodorlt. Httrct, FabuL lib. ill. cap. iii. p. 2^7. loin. 4. 
opp. 
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C fe N T. the divine nature, was united to the Son of God. 

Ill • 

Part II. ^^^ ^^^ Jesus ; and he considered, in the same 

* ■ V ' manner, the Holy Gbost^ as a portion of the ever- 
lasting Father [t]. From hence it appears, that 
the Sahellians, though they might with justice be 
called Patripassians, were yet called so by the 
ancients, in a different sense from that in which 
this name was given to the Noetians. 

Beryiitts. XIV. At this same period, Beryllus an Ara« 
bian, bishop of Bozrab^ and a man of eminent 
piety and learning, taught that Christ, before 
his birth, had no proper subsistence, nor any 
other divinity, than that of the Father; which 
opinion, when considered with attention, amounts 
to this: that Christ did not exist before Mary, 
but that a j/^jV/V issuing from God himself, and 
therefore superior to all human souls, as being a 
portion of the divine nature, was united to him, 
at the time of his birth. Beryllus, however, 
was refuted by Origen, with such a victorious 
power of argument and zeal, that he yielded up 
the cause, and returned into the bosom of the 

Paul of Sa- church [k]. 

mosata. ^V. Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antiocb, and 

also a magistrate, or civil judge, was very differ* 
ent from the pious and candid Beryllus, both in 
point of morals and doctrine. He was a vain and 

arrogant 

[/ i Almost all the historians, who give accounts of the ax^ 
cient heresies, have made particular mention of Sabelljus. 
Among others, see EusEB. Hist, Eccles. lib. vi. cap. vi. p. 252. 
At H ANAS. Libro de sententia Dionysiu All the passages of the 
ancient authors, relating to Sabellius, are carefully collected 
by the learned Christopher Wormius, in his Historia Sa* 
* h el liana ^ printed in 8vo, at Franc fort and Lcipsichy 1696. 

\y\ EusEB. Hist, Ecclei, lib. vi. cap. xx. p. 222. cap. 
. xxxiii. p. 231. HiERONYM. Catalog, Scriptor. Eccles. cap. 
Ix. p. 137. Socrates, Hist, Eccles, lib. iii. cap. vii. p. 174 > 
and among the modems, Le Clerc, ^rs Critica^ vol. i. 
part 11. ^ect. i. cap. xiv. p. 293. ChaufFERPIED, Nouveau 
Diction, Hist, Crit, torn. i. p. 268. 
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arrogant man, whom riches had rendered inso-C e n t. 
lent and self-sufficient [/]. He introduced muchp^*^"^ ,1^ 
confusion and trouble into the eastern churches, *■- v * 
by his new explication of the doctrine of the 
gospel concemng the nature of God and Christ, 
and left behind him a sect, that assumed the title 
of PauHans, or Paulianists. As far as we can 
judge of his doctrine, by the accounts of it that 
have been transmitted to us, it seems to have 
amounted to this : ** That the Son and the Holy 
" Gbost exist in God^ in the same manner as the 
** faculties oi reason ^nd activity do in man : that 
" Christ was born a mere man ; but that thf 
** reason or wisdom of the Father descended into 
** him, and by him wrought miracles upon earth, 
** and instructed the nations : and finally, that, 
" on account of this union of the divine word with 
the man Jesus, Christ might, though impro- 
perly, be called God.'' 
Such were the real sentiments of Paul, ^ He 
involved them, however, in such deep obscurity, 
by the ambiguous forms of speech he made use 
of to explain and defend them, that, after several 
meetings of the councils held to examine his 
errors, they could not convict him of heresy. 
At length, indeed, a council was assembled in 
the year 296, in which Malchion, the rhetori- 
cian, drew him forth from his obscurity, detected 
his evasions, and exposed him in his true colours ; 
in consequence of which he was degraded from 
the episcopal order [/»]. 

XVI. It was not only in the point now men-Ai>«irdftiei 
tioned, that the doctrine of the gospel suffered, ^^^^VV 
at this time, from the erroneous fancies of wrong- loM^cn. 
headed doctors. For there sprung up now, in 

X 2 Arabia^ 

[/] EusEB. Hist. EccUs, lib. vii. cap. xxx. p. 279. 

[iwj EpistoL Cottc'tL j^ntiocb. ad Paulum in Bihiiotbeca, Pa^ 
trttm, torn. xi. p. 302. Dionysii Alex. Ep. ad Pauium^ ib. 
p. 273. Dtcem PauH Samosateni ^cesi'wnesy ib. p. 278. 
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c E N T.j^rabia, a certain sort of minute philosophers, the 
Part II. disciples of a master, whose obscurity has con- 
* V ' cealed him from the knowledge of after-ages, who 
denied the immortality of the soul, believed that 
it perished with the body ; but maintained, at the 
same time, that it was to be again recalled to life 
with the body, by the power of God. The phi- 
losophers, who held this opinion, were called 
Arabians, from their country. Origen was called 
from Egypt^ to make head against this rising 
sect, and disputed against them, in a full coun* 
cil, with such remarkable success, that they aban« 
doned their erroneous sentiments, and r^umed 
to the received doctrine of the church. 
The trou- XVII. Among the sects that arose in this cen- 
in th?" ^ tury, we place that of the Novatians the last. 
church by This sect cannot be charged with having corrupt- 
t;^n, . °^' ed the doctrine of Christianity by their opinions; 
their crime was, that by the unreasonable severity 
of their discipline, they gave occasion to the most 
deplorable divisions, and made an unhappy rent 
in the church. Novatian, a presbyter of the 
church of Roine^ a man also of uncommon learn- 
ing and eloquence, but of an austere and rigid 
character, entertained the most unfavourable 
sentiments of those who had been separated from 
the communion of the church. He indulged his 
inclination to sevverity so far, as to deny that 
such as had fallen into the commission of grievous 
transgressions, especially those who had aposta- 
tized from the faith, under the persecution set on 
foot by Decius, were to be again received into 
the bosom of the church. The greatest part of 
the presbyters were of a different opinion in this 
matter, especially Cornelius, whose credit and 
influence were raised to the highest pitch by the 
esteem and admiration which his eminent virtues 
so naturally excited. Hence it happened, that 
when a bishop was to be chosen, in the year 250, 

to 
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to succeed Fabianus in the see of Romey Nova- cent. 
TiAN opposed the election of Cornelius withp^^^i^U^ 
the greatest activity and bitterness. His oppo- ^ " # * 
•sition, however, was in vain, for Cornelius was 
chosen to that eminent office of which his distin- 
guished merit rendered him so highly worthy, . 
Novatian, upon this, separated himself from 
the jurisdiction of Cornelius^ who, in his turn, 
called a council at i?d;w(?, in the year 251, and 
cut off Novatian and his partisans from the 
communion of the church. This turbulent man, 
being thus excommunicated, erected a new so- 
ciety, of which he wajs the first bishop; and 
which, on account of the severity of its disci* 
pline, was followed by many, and flourished, un- 
til the fifth century, in the greatest part of those 
provinces which had received the gospel. The 
chief person who assisted Novatian in this enter- 
prize, was NovATus, a Carthaginian presbyter, 
a man of no principles, who, during the heat of 
this controversy, had come from Carthage to Rome^ 
to escape the resentment and excommunication 
of Cyprian, his bishop, with whom he was highly 
at variance. 

XVin. There was no difference, in point ofThc tereri. 
doctrine, between the Novatians and other JJJ^^ 
Christians. What peculiarly distinguished them against the 
was, their refusing to re-admit to the communion *^P'^ 
of the church, those who, after baptism, had 
fallen into the commission of heinous crimes, 
though they did not pretend, that even such were 
excluded from all possibility or hopes of salvation. 
They considered the Christian church as a society 
where virtue and innocence reigned universally, 
and none of whose members, from their entrance 
into it, had defiled themselves with any enormous 
crime; and, of consequence, they looked upon 
every society, which re-admitted heinous offend- 
ers to its communion, as unworthy of the ritle 

X 3 of 
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c E N T. of a true Christian church. It was from hence, 
p A "t II. also, that they assumed the title of Cathari^ i. e. 
* V ' the pure ; and what shewed still a more extrava- 
gant degree of vanity and arrogance, they obliged 
such as came over to them from the general body 
of Christians, to submit to be baptized a second 
time, as a necessary preparation for entering into 
their society. For such deep root had their fa- 
vourite opinion concerning the irrevocable rejec- 
tion of heinous offenders taken in their minds, 
and so great was its influence upon the sentiments 
they entertained of other Christian societies, that 
they considered the baptism administered in those 
churches which received the lapsed to their com- 
munion, even after the most sincere and undoubt- 
ed repentance, as absolutely divested of the power 
of imparting the remission of sins [n]. 

[«] EusEBius, /////. Eccles, lib. vi. cap. xliii. p. 242, 
Cyprianus variis Epistolis^ xlix. lii. &c. Albaspinjeus, 
Observat, Eccies. lib. ii. cap. xx, xxi. Jos. Aug. Orsi, De 
criminum capital, inter veteres Chris tianos absoiutione^ p. 254* 
Kkeckkl, De hevresi Novatiana, 
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CHAPTER I 



Concermng the prosperous and calamitous events 
ivbicb happened to the church during this century. 

J. ■nr^HAT I may not separate facts, which c e n t, 
JL are intimately connected with each o-p^^^ i^ 
ther, I have judged it expedient to combine, in< ^ » 
the same chapter, the prosperous and calamitous 
events that happened to the church during this 
century, instead of treating them separately, as I 
have hitherto done. This combination, which 
presents things in their natural relations, as cau- 
ses or effects, is, undoubtedly, the principal circum- 
stance that renders history truly interesting. In 
following, however, this plan, the order of time 
shall also be observed with as much accuracy a$ 
this interesting combination of events will ad- 
mit of. 

In the beginning of this century, the Roman The church 
empire was under the dominion of four chiefs, ^^|^ 
pf whom two, Diocletian and Maximian trince o£ 
Herculeus, were of superior dignity, and were ^ **"^' 
distinguished each by the title of Augustus ; 

while 
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c E N T. while the other two, viz. CoNrrAKTius Chlorus 
^ ^^* - and Maximinus Galerius, were in a certain de- 

P A H T I. 

u—v— -/ gree of subordination to the former, and were 
honoured with the appellation of Caesars. Under 
these four emperors, the church enjoyed an agree- 
able calm [a\. Diocletian, though much ad- 
dicted to superstition, did, not, however, enter- 
tain any aversion to the Christians : and Con- 
st antius Chlorus, who, following the dictates of 
right reason alone in the worship of the deity, 
had abandoned the absurdities of polytheism, 
treated thenx with condescension and bea.evojl^nce. 
This alarmed the Pagan priests, whose interests 
were so closely connected with the continuance 
of the ancient superstitions, and who apprehended, 
not without reason, that to their great detri- 
ment the Christian religion would become daily 
more universal and triumphant throughout the 
empire. Under these anxious fears of the down- 
fal of their authority, they addressed themselves 
to Diocletian, whom they knew to be of a: 
timorous and credulous disposition,' and, by fic- 
titious oracles, and other such perfidious strata- 
gems, endeavoured to engage him to persecute^ 
the Christians [bi]. 
Thepcrsc- n. DiocLETiAN, howevcr, stood for some time 
Jkr Di^c- unmoved by the treacherous arts of a selfish 
tian. and superstitious priesthood, who, when they 
perceived the ill success of their cruel eflTorts, 
addressed themselves to Maximinus Galerius, 
one of the C^sars, and also son-in-law to Dio- 
cletian, in order to accomplish their unrigh- 
teous purposes. This prince, whose gross igno- 
rance of every thing but military affairs was ac- 
companied with a fierce and savage temper, 

was 

[fl] EusEBius. Hist, Eccles. lib. viii. cap. i. p. 291. &c. 

[^] EusEBius, De vita Constantine^ lib. ^u cap. 1. p. 467. 
Lactantii Institut, divin. lib. iv. cap. xxviL p. 393. Iddn^ 
I^i mortibus fersequutor^ cap. z. p. 943, edit* Ueumanxi.^ 
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was a proper instrument for executing their de-c e n t. 

P AET L 



signs. Set on, therefore, by the n^alicious in- *^' 



sinuations of the heathen priests, the suggestions 
of a superstitious mother, and the ferocity of his 
own natural disposition, he solicited Diocletian 
with such indefatigable importunity, and in such 
an urgent manner, for an edict against the 
Christians, that he at length, obtained his horrid 
purpose. For in the year 303, when this em-r 
peror was at Nicomediay an order was obtained 
from him to pull down the churches of the 
Christians, to burn all their books and writings, 
and to take from them all their civil rights and 
privileges, and render them incapable of any 
honours or civil promotion [ tr ]. This first edict, 
though rigorous and severe, extended not to the 
lives of the Christians, for Diocletian was ex- 
tremely averse to slaughter and bloodshed ; it 
was, however, destructive to many of them, par- 
ticularly to those who refused to deliver the sacred 
books into the hands of the magistrates [d]. 
Many Christians, therefore, and among them se- 
veral bishops and presbyters, seeing the conse- 
quences of this refusal, delivered up all the 
religious books, and other sacred things that were 
in their possession, in order to save their lives. 
This conduct was highly condemned by the most 
steady and resolute Christians, who looked upon 
this compliance as sacrilegious, and branded those 
who were guilty of it with the ignominious ap- 
pellation of traditors [e], 

IIL 

[r] Lactaxtius. Z)^ OTor/f^n/ ^^r/e^irw/or, c. xi. p. 944. 
EusEBius, Histor, Ecc/ej, lib. viii. cap. ii. p. 293, &c. 

[^] AuGusTiNUS, Brevicu/o collat, cum Donatlstis^ cap, 
XV. xvii. p. 387. 390. torn. ix. opp. Baluzii MnccUan^ 
torn. ii. p. 77. 92. 

[/\ Optatus Mii£VIT. De Scbumaie Donatisiar. lib. i, 
lect. 3uii. p. 13, &q. edit Pinian. 
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CENT. ni. Not long after the publication of this first 
p a'iTt I. edict against the Christians, a fire broke out, at 
* V * two different times, in the palace of Nicodemia, 
^^'^^^^y where Galerius lodged with Diocletian. The 
of this per- Christians were accused, by their enemies, as the 
icciition. authors of this [/] ; and the credulous Diocle^ 
tian, too easily persuaded of the truth of this 
charge, caused vast numbers of them to sufier at 
Nicomedia^ the punishment of incendiaries, and 
to be tormented in the most inhuman and infa* 
mous manner [^]. About the same time, there 
arose certain tumults and seditions in Armenia and 
in Syria^ which were also attributed to the Christ- 
ians by their irreconcileable enemies, and dex- 
terously made use of to arm against them the 
emperor's fury. And accordingly Diocletian, 
by a new edict, ordered all the bishops and mi- 
nisters of the Christian church to be cast into 
prison. Nor did his inhuman violence end here ; 
for a third edict was soon issued out, by which it 
was ordered, that all sorts of torments should be 
employed, and the most insupportable punish- 
ments invented, to force the sevenerable captives 
to renounce their profession, by sacrificing to the 
heathen gods [b] ; for it was hoped, that, if the 
bishops and doctors of the church could be 
brought to yield, their respective flocks would be 

easily 

85* [/] Lactantius assures us, that Galerhts caused 
fire to be privately set to the palace, that he might lay the 
blame of it upon the Christians, and by that means incensed 
Diocletian still more against them j in which horrid strata- 
gem he succeeded, for never was any persecution so bloody 
and inhuman, as that which this credulous emperor now set 
on foot against them. 

f^] EusEB. Hist, Eccles. lib. viii. cap. vi. p. 297. Lac- 
TAKT. De mortibus fiersequut , C2i^, xiv. p. 948. CoNSTAN- 
TINUS M. Oratio ad sancior, ccctum^ cap. xxv. p. 6oi, 

[A] EusEB. Hist, Eccles. lib. viii. cap. vii. p. 298. Idcmi 
De martyribus Falcstince* 



cnsis. 
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easily induced to follow their example. An im-c e n t. 
xnense number of persons, illustriously distin-p^*^;^ ,^ 
guished by their piety and learning, became the ' ' v " 
victims of this cruel stratagem throughout the 
whole Roman empire, Gaul excepted, which was 
under the mild and equitable dominion of Con- 
STANTius Chlorus [/]. Souic werc punished in 
such a shameful manner, as the rules of decency 
oblige us to pass in silence ; some were put to 
death after having had thair constancy tried by 
tedious and inexpressible tortures ; and some were 
sent to the mines to draw out the remains of a 
miserable life in poverty and bondage. 

IV. In the second year of this horrible perse- Th^tflaiirf 
cution, the 304 of the Christian a^ra, a fourth ^^j^^^^^ 
edict was published by Diocletian, at the insti-i'educcdto* 
gation of Galerius, and the other inveterate ^^?"**** 
enemies of the Christian name. By it the ma- 
gistrates were ordered and commissioned to force 
all Christians, without distinction of rank or seK, 
to sacrifice to the gods, and were authoiized to 
employ all sorts of torments, in order to drive 
them to this act of apostasy [k]. The diligence 
and zeal of the Roman magistrates, in the execu- 
tion of this inhuman edict, had liked to have pro- 
ved fatal to the Christian cause [/]. 

Galerius now made no longer a mystery of the 
ambitious project he had been revolving in his 
mind. Finding his scheme ripe for execution, 
he cybliged Diocletian and Maximian Kekc - 
LEUs to resign the imperial dignity, and declared 
himself emperor of the east ; leaving in the wcbt 
C0NSTANTIU& Chlorus, with the lU state of 

"uhose 

\j\ Lactantius, De mortihus persequut. cap." xv. p. 951. 
EusEBlus, Hut. Eccles, lib. viii. cap. \m. p. 309. cap. xviii. 

P-3'7- 

[i j £uS£Blus, De martyribus FaUsiimt^ cap. iii. p. 32 1, 

•&c. 

[/] Lactantius, InuUut^ divin. lib. v. cap. xi. p. 449. 
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CENT whose health he was well acquainted. He chose 
p a'rt I coU^^g^^ according to his own fancy, and reject- 
<■ ^ ^ing the proposal of Diocletian, who recom- 
mended Maxentius, and Constantink the son 
of Constantius to that dignity, his choice fell 
upon Severus and Daza^ his sister's son, to 
whom he had, a little before, given the name of 
Maximin [ni]. This revolution restored peace 
to those Christians who Uved in the western 
provinces, under the administration of Constan-^ 
tins [ « ] ; while those of the east, imder the 
tyranny of Galerius had their sufferings and ca- 
lamities dreadfully augmented [o]. 
The tran- V. The diviuc providence, however, was pre- 
?he diLch P^^K more serene and happy days for the 
mtored, by church* In order to this, it confounded the 
1** *TcoB s^'^^™^^ ^^ Galerius^ and brought his counsels 
•tantine to to nothing. In the year 306, Constantius Cblo^ 
liic empire ; ;.iyj. dying in Britain^ the army saluted with 
the title of Augustusy his son Constantine^ sur- 
named afterwards the Great^ on account of 
his illustrious exploits, and forced him to accept 
the purple. This proceeding, which must have 
stung the tyrant Galerius to the heart, he was, 
nevertheless, obliged to bear with patience, and 
even to confirm with the outward marks of his 
approbation. Soon after a civil war broke out, 
the occasion of which was as follows : Maximin 
Galerius^ inwardly enraged at the election of 
Constantine by the soldiers, sent him, indeed 
the purple, but gave him only the title of Casar^ 
and created Severus emperor. Maxentius^ the 
son of Maximian Herculeus^ and son-in-law to 
Galeriusy provoked at the preference given to 

Severus, 

[/w] Lactakt. De mortibus persequut, cap. xvii. p. pj4, 
cap. XX. p. 961. 

'n\ £us£B. De mariyribus Palestina^ cap. xiii. p. 345. 
\o] Lact.\nt. De mortibus persequut, cap. xxi. p. 964. 
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Severus, assumed the imperial dignity, and cent. 
found the less difficulty in making good this p ^\ ^ 
usurpation, that the Roman people hoped, by his 
means, to deliver themselves from the insupport- 
able tyranny of Gaxerius. Having caused him- 
self to be proclaimed emperor, he chose his father 
Maximian for his colleague, who, receiving the 
purple from the hands of his son, was universally 
acknowledged in that character by the senate and 
the people. Amidst all these troubles and commo- 
tions, CoNSTANTiNE, beyoud all human expecta- 
tion, made his way to the imperial throne. 

The western Christians, those of Italy and 
Africa excepted [p], enjoyed a tolerable degree 
of tranquillity and liberty during these civil tu- 
mults. Those of the east seldom continued for 
any considerable time in the same situation j sub- 
ject to various changes and revolutions; their 
condition was sometimes adverse and sometimes 
tolerably easy, according to the different scenes 
that were presented by the fluctuating state of 
public affairs. At length, however, Maximin 
Galerius, who had been the author of their 
heaviest calamities, being brought to the brink 
of the grave by a most dreadtul and lingering 
disease [q]^ whose complicated horrors no lan- 
guage can express, published, in the year 311, 
a solemn edict, ordering the persecution to cease, 
and restoring freedom and repose to the Christi- 
ans, against whom he had exercised such unheard- 
of cruelties [rj. VI. 

B5* [^] The reason of this exception is, that the provinces 
of Italy and Africa^ though nominally under the government 
of Severus, were yet in fact ruled by Galerius with an iron 
sceptre. 

ftS* [y] Sec a lively description of the disease of GaiJ::- 
Rius in the Universal History^ vol. xv. p. 359. of the Dublin 
edition. 

[rj EusEB. Hist, Kccles, lib. viii. cap, xvi. p. 314. Lactan- 
Tius, De ntortihus persequut. cap. xxxiii. p. 981. 
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CENT. VI. After the death of Galerius, his domU 
Part i. Hions fell into the hands ofMAxiMiN and Lici- 
* — sT"^ Nius, who divided between them the provinces he 
Sfctt^of'^ had possessed. At the same time, Maxentius^ 
Maxentius. who had usurped the government of Africa and 
Italy ^ determined to make war upon Const an- 
TINE, who was now niaster of Spain and the 
Gauls, and this with the ambitious view of re- 
ducing, under his dominion, the whole western 
empire. Constantine, apprised of this design, 
marched with a part of his army into Italy^ gave 
battle to Maxentius at a small distance from 
Rome^ and defeated totally that abominable ty- 
rant, who in his precipitate flight fell into the 
^iber^ and was drowned. After this victory, 
which happened in the year 312, Constantine, 
and his colleague Licinius, immediately granted 
to the Christians a full power of living according 
to their own laws and institutions ; which power 
was specified still more clearly in another edict, 
drawn up at Milan^ in the following year [/]. 
Maximin, indeed, who ruled in the east, was pre- 
paring new calamities for the Christians, and 
threatening also with destruction the western em- 
perors. But his projects were disconcerted by 
the victory which Licinius gained over his army, 
and, through distraction and despair, he ended 
his life by poison, in the year 313. 
Different o- VII. About the samc time, Constantine the 
cinwrain? ^REA T, who had hithcrto discovered no religious 
the faith of principles of any kind, embraced Christianity, 
in consequence, as it is said, of a miraculous cross^ 
which appeared to him in the air, as he was 
marching towards Ronie to attack Maxentius. 
Bat that this extaordinary event was the reason 
of his conversion, is a* matter that has never yet 

been 

[f] KisKB. ///';/. Eccies, lib. x. cap. v. p. ^^8S. LactaX- 
TiLb, De morubus perjetjuui, ca;)- xlviii. p. IC07. 
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been placed in sue h a light, as to dispel all c e n t* 
doubts and difficulties. For the first edict of p ^ g J. i^ 
CoNSTANTiNE in favour of the Christians, and 
many other circumstances tnat might be here 
alleged, shew, indeed, that he was well disposed 
to them and to their worship, but are no proof 
that he looked upon Christianity as the only true 
religion ; which, however, would haye been the 
natural effect of a miraculous conversion. It ap- 
pears evident, on the contrary, that this emperor 
considered the other religions, and particidarly 
that which was handed down from the ancient 
Romans, as also true and useful to mankind ; and 
declared it as his intention and desire, that they 
should all be exercised and professed m the em- 
pire, leaving to each individual the liberty of 
adhering to that which he thought the best. 
Constantino^ it is true, did not remain always 
in this state of indifference. In process of time, 
he acquired more extensive views of the excel- 
lence and importance of the Christian religion, 
and gradually arrived at an entire persuasion of 
its bearing alone the sacred marks of celestial 
truth, and of a divine origin. He was convinced 
of the falsehood and impiety of all other religious 
institutions ; and, acting in consequence df this 
conviction, he exhorted earnestly all his subjects 
to embrace the gospel ; and at length employed 
all the force of his authority in the aboUtion of 
the ancient superstition. It is not indeed easy, . 
nor perhaps possible, to fix precisely the time 
when the religious sentiments of Constantine 
were so far changed, as to render all religions, 
but that of Christ, the objects of his aversion. 
All that we know, with certainty, concerning 
this matter is, that this change was first published 
to the world by the laws and edicts [t] which this 
Vol. I. Y emperor 

[/] £us£B. D/ vsta Conttant. lib. ii. cap. xx. p. 4^^^. cap. 
3^11 V. p. 464. 
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CENT, emperor issued out in the year 324, when, after the 
V A 'iTt I. defeat and death of Licinius, iie reigned, without 
a colleague, sole lord of the Roman emjMre. ^Hi% 
designs, however, with respect to the abolition of 
the ancient reUgion of the Romans, and the tole* 
rating no other form of worship but the Chri* 
stian, were only made known towards the latter 
end of his Kfe, by the edicts he issued out fi>r de« 
stroying the heathen temples, and prohibiting sa- 
crifices [u]. 
^^^.^ VIII. The sincerity of Constantine's zeal for 
sinctrity in Christianity can scarcely be doubted, unless it be 
the profes- maintained, that the outward actions of men are. 
Christian- m uo degree, a proof 01 their inward sentiments. 
*'7- It must, indeed, be confessed, that the life and ac- 

tions of this prince were not such as the Christian 
religion demands from those who profess to be- 
lieve its subhme doctrines. It is also certain, 
that, from his conversion to the last period of his 
life, he continued in the state of a catecburaen^ and 
was not received by baptism into the number of 
the faithful, until a few days before his death,when 
that sacred rite was administered to him at Nico^ 
media^ by Eusebius, bishop of that place [w]. 
But neither of these circumstances are sufficient 
to prove that he was not entirely persuaded of the 
divinity of the Christian religion, or that his 
profession of the gospel was an act of pure' dissi- 
mulation. 

[t/] See GoDOFRED adcodic. TTbeodosian, torn. vi. ptrt L p' 
290. 

[w] Eusebius, De vita Constantinr\ lib. iv. cap. Ixi, bcii. 
Those w ho, upon the authority of certain records (whose date 
h modem, and whose credit is extremely dubious) afimn, 
that CorsTANTiN'E was baptized in the year 324, zt.Ronu, 
by Sylvester, the bbhop of that city, are evidently jnis- 
taken. Those, even of the Romish church, who are the 
most eminent for their learning and sagacity, reject this 
notion. See Nor is. Hist, Donatist, torn. iv. opp. p. 6p* 
Thom. Makisl BtIamachii Origin, et Antiquit. Christian, eom. 
ii. p. 232. 
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muktion. For it Was a custom with many, inc e n t. 
this century, to put off their baptism to the lastp^^^J^^ , 
hour, that thus immediately after receiving by 
this rite the remission of their sins, they might 
ascend pure and spotless to the maxisions of life 
and immortahty. Nor are the crimes of Con- 
8TANTINE any proof of the insincerity of his pro- 
fession, since nothing is more evident, though 
it be strange and unaccountable, than that many 
who believe, in the firmest manner, the truth 
and divinity of the gospel, yet violate its laws by 
repeated transgressions, and live in contradiction 
to their own inward principles. Another question 
of a different nature might be proposed here, viz. 
Whether motives of a woridly kind did not con- 
tribute, in a certain measure, to give Christianity, 
in the esteem of Const antine, a preference to 
all other religious systems? It is indeed pro- 
bable, th^t this prince perceived the- admirable 
tendency of the Christian doctrine and precepts 
to promote the stability df government, by pre- 
serving the citizens in their obedience to the 
reigping powers, aiuJ in the practice of those 
virtues that render a state happy. And h^ 
must naturally have observed, how defective 
the Roman superstition was in this important 
point [x]. 

IX. 

[x] See EusEBios, De viia Conslant. lib. i. cap. xxvii. p. 
421. 1^ It has been sometimes remarked by the more emi- 
nent writers of the Roman history, that the superstition of 
that people, contrary to what Dr MosHElM here observes, 
had a great influence in keeping them in their subordina^ 
tion and allegiance. It is more particularly observed, that 
in no other nation the solemn obligation of an oath wat 
treated with such respect, and fulfilled with such a reli* 
gious circumspection, and such an inviolable fidelity. But, 
notwithstanding all this, it is certain, that superstition, if 
it may be dexterously turned to good purposes, may be 
equally employed to bad. The artifice of an augur could 
have rendered superstition as useful to the infernal designs of 
a Tarquin and a Catiline, as to the noble and virtuous 

Y 2 putpotef 
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CENT. IX. The doubts and difficulties that, naturalljr 
Pai^t I ^^^^ ^^ the mind, concerning the mir/ira/oiii rrojx 
— ^r— - that Const ANTiNE sokmnly declared he had seeo^ 
^^^?^ about noon, in the air, are niany and considera- 
the air. ble^ It is casj , indeed, to refute the opinion 
of those who look upon this prodigy as a cun-« 
ning fiction, invented by the emperor to animate 
his troops in the ensuirtg battle, or who consider 
the narration as wholly fabulous [y]4 Thcf senti- 
ment also of those, who imagine that this prc^ 
tended cross was no more than a natural pheno- 
menon in a solar halo, is^ perhaps, more inge- 
nious, than solid and convincing [z]j Nor, in the 
third place, dp we think it sufficiently proved^ 
that the divine power interposed here to confirm 
the wavering faith of Constantine by a stupen- 
dous miracle. The only hypothesis^ then [a]t 

which 

purposes of a PoBLfCOLX, or s Trajan. But true Cbristjaoitj 
can animate or encourage to nothing that it not just and good. 
It tends to support government by the principles of piety and 
justice, and not by tne ambiguous flight of birds^ and such like 
delusions. 

[j"] HoRNBECR. Comment, ad Buifam Vrbanij vni. de Ima* 
gin, cuitu, p. 182. OisELius, ^hisaur, Numism, j^tuf, p. 463. 
ToLLius, Preface to the French Translation of Longimus, as 
also .his Adnot, aiTLactantium de Mort, Persequut, cap. xliv. 
Christ. Thomasius, Observat. Haliens. torn, i p. 380. 

[«j Jo. And. Schmidius, Dis, de luna in cruce visa, Jo. 
Alb. Fabricios, Diss, de cruce a Constantino visa^ in his 
^Btbiiotb. Gntcoj Tol. vi« cap. i. p. 8", &c. 

8^ [<i} This hypothesis of Dr Moshecm is not more credit 
ble than the retfl appearaner of a cross in the air.-^Both events 
are recorded by the same authority. And, if the veracity of 
CoNSTANTiNS, or of EusEBios, are questioned with respect to 
the appearance of a cross in the day, they can scarcely be 
con&ded iawith respect to the truth cf the nocturnal vision. 
It is very surprising to see tht learned authors of the Universal 
History adopt, without exception, all the accounts of £us£Bios 
concur ninj^ this cross, which arc extremely liable to suspicion^ 
\vhic!i EusEBius himself >eeni<i to hnve believed but in part, 
and < r the truth of all which he is cart ful not to make himself 
answrvahlc. (See that author De vita ConstantAlb, ii. Gap. ix. 

This whole »iory is attended witS uifhcultics, which render 
,ity both as a miracle and as a fact, extremely dubious, to say 

no 
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\yhich remains, is, that we consider this famous ce n t. 
cross as a vision represented to the emperor in a p ^ ^^^ i^ 
dream, with the remarkable inscription, hac^ v ^ 
viNCE, /, e. In this conquer ; and this latter 
opinion is maintained by authors of considerable 
weight \ad\. 

X. The joy, with which the Christians were The chn- 
elated on account of the favourable edicts of Con- ^^^^J^^ 
6TANTINE and LiciNius, was soon interrupted bycinius. 

Y 3 the 

|X0 more.— It will necessarily be asked, whence it comes to 
pass, that the relation of a fact which is said to have been 
seen by the whole army, is delivered by £9S£Bxus, upba 
the sole credit of Constantine ? This is the more unac- 
countable, that EusEBius lived and conversed with many 
that must have been spectators of this event, had it really 
happened, and whose unanimous testimony would have pre- . 
▼<ented the necessity of Comstantxns^s confirming it to him by 
an oath. The sol^ relation of one man, concerning a public 
appearance, is not si^fficient to give complete conviction \ iM!t 
does It appear, that (his story was geperally believed by the 
Christians, or by others, since several ecclesiastical historians, 
who wrote after Eusebius, particularly Rufpin and Sozo* 
MXit, make no mention of this appearance of a cross in the 
heavens. The nocturnal vuion was, it must be confessed, 
n^ore generally known and believed* Upon which Dr LAia>* 
hEr makes this conjecture, that when Constantine first in« 
formed the people of the reason that induced him to make 
use of the sign of the cross in his army, he alleged nothing 
but a dream for that purpose \ but that, in the latter part ot 
his life, when he was acquainted with Eosuxus, he added, 
the other particular, of a luminous cross^ seen tomewbire by 
him and his army in the day-time (fur the place is not men* 
tioned) \ and that, the emperor having related this in the 
most splemn manner, Eusbbius thought himself obliged to 
mention it. 

\aa\ All the writers, who have given any accounts of Con* 
STAKTINB the Gr.bat, are carefully enumerated by J. A* 
Fab&icids, in his Lux Salui. Evang, toti orbi exor, cap. xii* 
p. 260. who also mentions, cap. xiii. p. 237. the laws con- 
cerning religious matters, which were enacted by this em- 
peror, and digested into four parts. For a full account of 
these laws, see Jag. Godof&ed. Mnotat. ad Codic, TbeaJo^. 
and Balduinus, in his Consiantin, Idagn* tiu de iegibus Con- 
jyMt'tni EccUs, et Civilibuif lib. ii. of whkh a second edition 
was publisbcdi at HaU, by GqNOUiiOi in 8tO| in the yci^ 

47^7- 
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CENT the war which broke out between these two prin^ 
p ;;^^\ , ces. LiciNius, being defeated in a pitched battle, 
in the year 3 1 4, made a treaty of peace with 
Const ANTiNE, and observed it dining the space of 
nine years. But his turbulent spirit rendered him 
an enemy to repose ; and his natural violence se- 
conded, and still further incensed, by the sugges^^ 
tions of the Heathen priests, armed him against 
Const ANTiN£, in the year 324, for the second 
time. During this war, he endeavoured to en-? 
gage in his cause all those who remained attached 
to the ancient superstition, that thus he might op- 
press his adversaiy with numbers ; and, in order 
to this, he persecuted the Christians in a cruel 
manner, and put to death many of their bishops, 
after trying them with torments of the most 
barbarous nature \^&]. But all his enterprizea 
proved abortive ; for, after several battles fought 
without success, he was reduced to the necessity 
of throwing himself at the victor's feet, and im-, 
ploring his clemency; which, however, he did not 
long enjoy ; for he was strangled, by the orders 
of Constantine, in the year 32^. After the 
defeat of Licinius, the empire was ruled bjf 

Con^ 

{h"] EusEBHTS, Hisi. Eecles. lib. x. cap. vlii. Id. Dt wm 
Coftitantini^ lib. i. cap. xlix. Julian hhnself, wkote bitter t- 
version to CoNSTAimKE gives a singular degree of credilnlity 
to his testimony in this matter, could not help confesang that 
Licivius was an infamous tyrant and a profligate, abandon^ 
to all sorts of wickedness. See the Ca:sars ^ JuLiAK,'p. 2 2d. 
of the French editkm by Spaniieim. Apd here I beg leave 
to make a remark which has escaped the learned, and that is^ 
that AuiUELius Victor, xn his bcok de Cccsaribns^ cap. xH. p. 
435. edit. Amtzenii, has mentioned the persecution under Li- 
cinius in the fbUowiihg terms : ** Licinio ne insohtium qw-^ 
** dem &c nobilium philo^ophorum seitili more cruciatus aiflji- 
** biti modum fecere." The philosophers, whom LiciKitrs is 
here said to have tormented, were, doubtless, the ChtisdatiS, 
whom many, through ignorance, looked upon as a philbsophi- 
cal sect. This pasMe of Aurfxius has not been touched by 
the commentators, tvno are too generally more intetlt ttpoti thd 
knowledge 6f vrords thsid of tLifigs. 
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CoNSTANTiNE alonc until his death, and the c b n x. 
Christian cause experienced, in its happy progress, p ^ « i t. 
the effects of his auspicious administration. This ^ ■ » ■ ■ '^ 
zealous prince employed all the resources of his 
genius, all the authority of his laws, and all the 
engaging charms of his munificence and liberality, 
to efl'ace, by degrees, the superstitions of Pagan- 
ism, and to propagate Christianity in every cor- 
ner of the Roman empire. He had learned, no ' 
doubt, from the disturbances continually excited 
by LiciNius, that neither himself nor the empire 
could enjoy a fixed state of tranquillity and safety 
as long as the ancient superstitiofls subsisted; and 
therefore, from this period, he openly opposed the 
sacred rites of Paganism, as a religion detrimental 
to the interests of the state, * 

XL After the death of Const antine, which The atate of 
Mppened in the year 337^ his three sons, Con-^^'^^ 
^tantine IL Constantius^ and Const ans^ were, inMnftofcoo. 
consequence of his appointment, put in possesion 'j^^^^* 
of the empire, and were all saluted as emperors 
imd ^Augusti^ by the Roman senate^ There were 
' yet living two brothers of the late emperor, viz. C ou- 
st antious JPalmatius and Julius Const ariius^ and they 
had several sons. These the sons of Constantiue^or- 
dered to be put to death, lesttheir ambitious views 
should excite troubles in the empire [c]; and they all 
fell victims to this barbarous order, except Gallus 
and Julian^ the sons of Julius ConstantiuSy the 

Y ^ * latter 

B^ [ey It is more probable, that the principftl d#sign of thi) 
massacre was to recover the provinces of Thrace^ Maceiion^ axul 
jicbaia^ which, in the division of the empire, CoKSTANXiNe 
the Great had given to yo\mg Dalmatius, son to his 
brother of the same name, and Pontus and Ctjppadocia^ which 
be had granted to Akmbaliakus, the brother of yomig Dal- 
MATius. Be that as it will, Dr Moshkim has attributed thi^r 
massacre equally to the three sons of CoNSTA>mNE ; whereas 
fdmost all authors agree, that neither youn«CoNSTA^TINC,Iun^ 
CoNSXANS had any hand m it at all^ 
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CENT, latter of whom rose afterwards to the imperial 
Pa'i^t f. dignity. The dominions allotted to Constan* 
TINE were Britain^ Gaul, and Spain ; but he did 
not possess them long, for, having made himself 
master, by force, of several places belonging to 
CoNSTANs, this occasioned a war between the two 
brothers, in the year 340, in which Const antine 
lost his life. Constans, who had received, at 
first, for his portion, Ulyricutn, Italy, and Africa, 
added now the dominions of the deceased prince 
to his own, and thus became sole master of all the 
western provinces. He remained in possession of 
this vast territory until the year 350, when he was 
cruelly assassinated by the orders of Magnentius, 
one of his commanders, who had revolted and 
^declared himself emperor. Magnentius, in hi§ 
turn, met with the fate he deserved ; transported 
with rage and despair at his ill success in the wai; 
against Constantius, and apprehending the mos^ 
terrible and ignominious death from the just re- 
sentiment of the conqueror, he laid violent handfi^ 
upon himself. Thus Constantius, who had, be- 
fore this, possessed the provmces of Asia, Syriaf • 
and Egypt, tfecame, in the year 353, sole lord of 
the Roman empire,^ which he ruled until the year 
361, when he died at Mopsucrene, on the borders 
of Cilicia^ as he was marching against Julian. 
None of these three brothers possessed the spirit 
and genius of their father. They all, indeed, 
followed his example, in continuing to abrogate 
and efface the ancient superstitions of the Romans 
and other idolatrous nations, and to accelerate 
the progress of the Christian religion throughout 
the empire. This zeal was, no doubt, laudable ; its 
end was excellent ; but, in the means used to 
accomplish it, there were many things worthy of 
blame. 

. Xll. This flourishing progress of the Christian 
rehgion was greatly interrupted, and the church 

reduced 
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reduced to the brink of destruction, when Julian, c e k t. 

IV. 
Pa»t I. 



the pon of Julius Constantius, and the only ^^' 



^mainmg branch of the imperial family, was 
placed at the head of affairs. This active and ad- /"^"^ ^r 

* r 1 • « 1 T 1 tempts the 

venturous pnnce, alter havmg been declared em- destruction 
peror by the army, in the year 380, in cpnse- *^ ^**''»'^- 
quence of his exploits among the Gauls, was,°*^* 
ypon the death of Constantius, the year follow- 
ing, confirmed in the undivided possession of the 
empire. No event could be less favourable to 
the Christians. For, though he had been edu- 
cated in the principles of Christianity, yet he apo- 
statized from that divine religion, and employed 
all his efforts to restore the expiring superstitions 
of polytheism to tl^eir former vigour, credit, and 
lustre. This apostasy of Ju;lian from the gospel 
of Christ to the worship of the gods, was owing, 
partly to his aversion to the Constantin£ fa* 
mily, who had embrued their hands in the blood 
of his father, brother, and kinsmen; and partly 
to the artifices of the Platonic philosophers, who 
abused his credulity, and flattered his ambition, by, 
fictitious miracles, and pompous predictions. It 
is true, this prince seemed averse to the use of 
violence, in propagating superstition, and sup- 
pressing the truth ; hay, he carried the appear- 
ances of moderation and impartiality so far, as to 
allow his subjects a full power of judging for 
themselves in religious matters, and of worship- 
ping the deity in the manner they thought the 
most rational. But, under this mask of modera- 
tion, he attacked Christianity with the utmost 
bitterness, and, at the same time, with the most 
consummate dexterity. By art and stratagem he 
undermined the church, removing the privileges 
that were granted to Christians and their spiritual 
rulers ; shutting up the schools in which they 
taught philosophy and the hberal arts; encou- 
raging the sectaries and schismatics, who brought 

di;>honour 
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c E N T. dishonour upon the gospel by their di visions; eonf- 
p A Tt I. posing books against the Christians, and using a ^a- 
^ " ^ ' riety of other means to bring the religion of Jssu» 
to ruin and contempt. Julian extended Ms viewal 
yet further, and was meditating projects of a still 
more formidable nature against the Cltoistiftni 
church, which Mrould have felt, no doubt, the filftal 
and ruinous effects of his inveterate hatred, if he 
had returned victorious from the Persian war, 
which he entered into immediately after his acces* 
sion to the empire. But in this war, which was 
rashly undertaken and imprudently conducted, 
he fell by the lance of a Persian soldier, and expi- 
red in his tent in the jad year of his age, having 
reigned, alone, after the death of Constantius, 
twenty months [rf]. 
His char>c XII. It is to riie just matter of surprise, to find 
Julian placed, by many learned and judicious 
writers [e]^ among the greatest heroes that shine 
forth in the annals of time ; nay, exalted above 
all the princes and legislators^ that have been 
distinguished by the wisdom of their government. 
Such writers mtist either be too far blinded by 
prejudice, to perceive the truth ; or, they must 
never have perused, with any degree of attention, 
those works of Julian that are still extant ; or, if 
neither of these be their case, tiiey must, at least, 
be ignorant of that which con ititutes true great- 
ness. The real character of Julian has few lines 

of 

\d ] For A full aecount of this emperor, it will be proper t« 
consult, (besides Tillemont and other common writers) La 
vie de Juiien^ par It* Abb e BjLETTERiE, which is a most accurate 
and elegant production. See also, ^he Life and Character of 
Julian, illustrated in seven Dissertations by Des Voeux. 
EzKCH. Spanhem. F reef at, et adnet. ad opp. Juliani 5 and 
Fabricii, Lux Evangel, toti orbi exoriens^ cap. xiv. p. 2^. 

[e] MoNTESj^uiEU, in chap. x. of the twenty-fourth book of 
his work, intitled, L Esprit des loixy speaks 01 Julian in the 
following terms : ***'tl n'y a point eu apr^ lui de Prince phi* 
^ digne de gouvemer des hommcs.^' 
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of that uncommon tnerit that has been attribut- gent. 
cd to it ; for, if we set aside his genius, of which p ^^^'^ j^ 
bis works give no very high idea ; if we except, < •^• ^' " ^^ 
moreover, his military courage, his love of letters, 
and his acquaintance with that vain and fanati- 
cal philosophy which was known by the name 
of modern Platonism, we shall find nothing re- 
maining, that is, in any measure, worthy of praise, 
pr productive of esteem. Besides, the qualities 
now mentioned, were, in Mim, counterbalanced 
by the most opprobrious defects. He was a slave 
to superstition, than which nothing is a more 
evident mark of a narrow soul, of a mean and 
abject spirit. His thirst of glory and popular 
applause were excessive even to puerility ; his cre- 
dulity and levity surpass the powers of description: 
a low cunning, and 9, profound dissimulation and 
duplicity, had acquired, in his mind, the force of 
predominant habits ; and all this was accompa- 
nied with a total and perfect ignorance of true 
philosophy [/]• So that, though, in some things, 
Julian may be allowed to have excelled the 
sons of Const ANTiNE the Great, yet it must be 
granted, on the other hand, that he' was, in 
many respects, inferior to Constantine himself, 
whom, upon all occasions, he loads with the most 
licentious invectives, and treats with the utmost 
disdain. 

XrV. As Julian affected in general, to ap- ti>* J«ws 
pear moderate in religious matters, unwilling to ^1^^^ "* 
trouble any on account of their faith, or to seem ^^iw the 
averse to any sect or party, so to the Jews, in j""^^^ 
particular he extended so far the marks of his 
indulgence, as to permit them to rebuild the 

temple 

8^ [fl NotWng can afford a more evident proof of Ju* 
lianas ignorance of the true philosophy, than his known at<> 
tachment to the study of magic, which Dr MosHEiM Kas o- 
mitted in his enumeration of the defects aad extiavagandes of 
ihis prince. 
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c E N T. temple of Jerusalem^ The Jews set about this 
p A^" T I i^port^^^ work ; from which^ however, they 
were obliged to desist, before they had even be- 

fiin to lay the foundations of the sacred edifice,' 
or, while they were removing the rubbish, 
fi)rmidable balls of fire, issuing out of the ground 
with a dreadful noise, dispersed both the works 
and the workmen, an4 repeated earthquakes 
filled the spectators of this astonishing phenome* 
non with terror and dismay. This signal event 
is attested in a manner that renders its evidence 
irresistible \ji\ though, a^ usually hajppens in 
cases of that nature, the Cnristians have embel- 
lished it by augraentiqg rashly the number of the 
miracles that are supposed to have been wrought 
upon that occ^ion. The causes of this pheno- 
menon may furnish matter of dispute; and learned 
men have, in effect, been divided upon that point. 
All, however, who consider the matter with at- 
tention and impartiality, will perceive the strong- 
est reasons for embracing the opinion of those who 
attribute this event to the ahnighty interposition 
of the Supreme Being; npr do the arguments 
offered by some, to prove it tl^e effect of natural 
causes, or those alleged by others to persuade us 
that it was the result of artifice and imposture, 
contain any thing that may not be refuted with 
the utmost facility [A]. 

XV. 

[f] Sec Jo. Alb. Fabricii Lux Evang, toti ^rbi exorieiu% 
p. 1 24. where all the testimonies of this remarkable event are 
carefully assembled *, see also Mgyle^s Fostbum§ui Works ^ p. 
101, &c. 

f A] The truth of this miracle is denied by the famous Bas- 
KAGE, Htstoire dfs Jvifsy torn. iv. p. 1257. against whom 
CuPKR has taken the aiiirmative, and defended it in his Let^ 
ters published by Bayer, p. 400. A most ingenious dis- 
course has been published lately ^ in defence of this miracle, t^ 
the learned Dr Warbuktok, under the title of Julian; or, 
^ Discourse concerning the Earthquake and Fiery Eruption^ 
&c. in which the objections of Basnac£ are particularly ex- 
amined and refuted* 
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• XV. Upon the death of Julian, the suffrages c £ n t 
of the army were united in favour of Jovian, p ^^'^ ^ 
who, accordingly^ succeeded him in the imperial ' ' v ' v 
dignity i After a reign of seven months, Jovian ^^/^ 
died in the year 364, and^ therefore, had not after the 
time to execute any thing of importance [n-*}3u«!^ 
The emperors who succeeded him, in this cen- 
tury, were Valentinian L, Valens, Gratian^ Va- 
lentinian II. ^ and Honorius, who professed Chris- 
tianity, promoted its progress, and endeavoured, 
though not all with equal zeal, to root out en- 
tirely the Gentile superstitions^ In this they 
were all surpassed by the last of the emperors 
who reigned in this century, viz. Theodosius the 
Great, who came to the empire in the year 379, 
and died in the year 395 < As long as this prince 
lived, he exerted himself, in the most vigorous 
and effectual maimer, in the extirpation of the 
Pagan superstitions throughout all the provinces, 
and enacted severe laws and penalties against 
such as adhered to them. His sons, Arcadius 
and Honorius, pursued with zeal, and not without 
success, the same end ; so that^ towards the con- 
clusion of this century, the Gentile religions de- 
clined apace, and had also no prospect left of 
recovering their primitive authority and splen- 
dor. 

XVI- It is true, that, notwithstanding all thisR«»|w«f 
zeal and severity of the Christian emperors, there P^^***"^ 
still remained in several places, and especially in 
the remoter provinces, temples and religious rites 
consecrated to the service of the Pagan deities. 
And, indeed, when we look attentively into the 
matter, we shall find, that the execution of those 

rigorous 

[1] Sec Bletterie, Vie de Jovien^ vol. ii. published at 
Paris in x 748, in which the Life of Julian^ by ihe same au- 
thor, is further illustrated, and some productions of that empe- 
xx>r translated into French. 
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c E N T.rigorous laws, that were enacted agaixist the 
T a^iTt I. worshippers of the gods^ was rather levelled at the 
^— 1 ^ ■■■^ multitude, than at persons pf eminence and 
distinction. For it appears, that, both during the 
reigOi and after the death of Theodosius, many 
of the most honoiurable and important posts ven 
filled by persons, nrhose aversion to Christianity, 
and whose attachment to Paganisnk, were $u& 
cietitly known. The example of LiBAMins akme 
is an evident proof of this ; ^ce, notwithstanding 
his avowed and open enmity to the Cfanstians, be 
was raised by Thegdosius himself to the high digni- 
ty of prefect, or chief of the Pretorian guards. It 
is extremely probable, theic&re, ^t in the 
execution of the severe laws enacted agaiost the 
Pagans, there was an exception made in fisivour 
of philosophers, rhetoricians, and fiiilitary leaden, 
on account of the important services which 
they were supposed to render to the state, and 
that they of consequence enjoyed more hbeity 
in religious matters, than the inferior orders of 
men. 
dTtfifh? XVn. This peculiar regard shewn to the phi- 
losophen 1- losophers and rhetoricians will, no doubt, appear 
jrainst chxi-sm-prising when it is considered, that all the force 
^^* of their genius, and all the resources of their art, 
were employed against Christianity; and that 
those very sages, whose schools were reputed of 
such utility to the state, were the very persons 
who opf»osed the progress of the truth with the 
greatest vehemence and contention of mind. 
HiEROCLEs, the great • ornament of the Platonic 
school, wrote, in the beginning of this century, 
two books against the Christians, in which he 
went so far as to draw a parallel between Jesus 
Christ and Apollonius Tyanaeus. This pre- 
sumption was chastised with great spirit, by Ev- 
sEBius, in a particular treatise written expressly 
in answer to Hierocles. Lactantius takes no- 
tice 
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tkc 0[ another philosopher, who composed three cent. 
books to detect the pretended errors of thcp^^^;^ 1^ 
Christians [i], but does not mention his name. * — ¥■ " '■ " ' 
After the time of Constantine the Great, be- 
sides the long and laborious' work which Jui^iajm 
wrote against the followers of Christ, Hime- 
&IUS [/] and Libanius, in their public harangues, 
and Eunapius, in his lives of the philosophers, ex-- 
liausted all their rage and bitterness in their ef- 
forts to defame the Christian religion ; while the 
calumnies that abounded in the discourses of the 
one, and the writings of the other, passed un- . 
punished. 

XVIII. The prejudice which the Christian "rfc^pr^J*- 
cause received in this century, from the strata- ^"cl^i.^ 
^ems of these philosophers and rhetoricians, who»tianca»e 
were elated with a presumptuous notion of their ^^^^^^ 
knowledge, and prepossessed with a bitter aversion phiiow>- 
to the gospel, was certainly very considerable. P^**** 
Many examples concurred to prove this ; and 
particularly that of Julian, who was seduced 
by the artifices of these corrupt sophists. The 
effects of their disputes and declamations were 
not, indeed, the same upon all ; some who as- 
sumed the appearance of superior wisdom, and 
who, either from moderation or indifference, 
professed to pursue a middle way in these religi- 
ous controversies, composed matters in the fol- 
lowing manner : They gave so far their ear to 
the interpretations and discourses of the rhetori- 
cians, as to form to themselves a middle kind of 
religion, between the ancient theology and the 
new doctrine that was now propagated in the 
empire ; and they persuaded themselves, that the 
same truths which Christ taught, had been, 
for a long time, concealed by the priests of the 

gods, 

fi] Instittit. Divtn, Kb. v. cap. il. p. 5315. 

[/J Sec PuoTius BiLIiotb. lW. ca^j. Uv. p. ^^^. 
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•0 E N T. gods, under the veil of ceremonies, fables, and 
PaTt i^ allegorical representations [;»]. Of this number 
were Ammianuf Marcellinus^ a man of singu^ 
lar merit ; ThemistiuSj an orator highly distin* 
guithed by his uncommon eloquence and the 
eminence of his station ; Chalcidius^ a philoso^ 
pher, and others, who were all of opinion, that 
the two religions, when properly interpreted and 
understood, agreed perfectly well in the main 
points ; and that, therefore, neither the religion 
of Christ nor that of the gods, were to be treated 
with contempt. 



ftS* [m] This notion, absurd as it it, hat been revived, ia 
the most extra vagaii' *:ianner, In a work published at Har^ 
£erwyk, in Gueiaerland^ in the year 1757, by Mr Sraocer^ 
MKYER, professor of eloquence and lan^^ages in that univer* 
tity. In this work, which bears the title of the Stmb^lical 
HiacuLKs, the learned and wrung-headed author maintains 
(as he had also done in a preceding work, entitled, jin Ex- 
flicaiion of the Pagan Tbsology)^ that all the doctrines of 
Christiai)iiy were emblematically represented in the Heathen 
mythbloi^'y \ and not only so, but that the inventors of that 
mythology knew that the Son of God was to descend upoa 
earthy bviieved in Christ as the only fountain of salvation; 
wert persuaded of his future incarnation, death, and resur- 
rection \ and had acquired all this knowledge and faith by the 
perusal of a Bible much older than either Mosss or Abra- 
ham, &c. the Pagan doctors, thus insttucted ('according to 
Mr bTRDCHTMKYKR) in the mysteries of Christianity, taught 
the^e truths under the veil of emblems^ O'^^*^* %\\ii figures* Ju« 
PITER represented the trueGoi\ Juno, who v.9l> obstinate and 
unguvernabic, was the emblem uf thr ancu^t Israel; 
the chaste Diana was a type of the Christian cbwcb ; Hkr- 
CDLKs was the figure, or fore-runner of Christ ; Amphi- 
tryon was JosKPH \ the two Strpents that Herculrs 
killed in his cradle, were the Pharisres and Sadducco, &€• 
Such are the principal lines of Mr Stritchtmeyer's system, 
ivhich shews the sad havock that a warm imagination,' undi- 
rected by a just and solid judgment, makes in religion, it if, 
however, honourable pcrhais to the present age, that a sys- 
tem, from uhich Ammianu^ Marcellinus, and other phi- 
losophers of old, derived uppli-.use, will be generally lo« ked 
upon, at present, as intitling its restorer to a place in Btd* 
iam. 
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XIX. The zeal and diligence with which Con- cent. 
5TANTINE and his successors exerted themselves p ^^^^ ,. 
iR the cause of Christianity, and in extending ' y . "^ 
the limits of the church, prevent our surprise at^J^^^ 
the number of barbarous and uncivilized nations, t^. 
which received the gospel [«]. It appears high- 
ly probable, from .many circumstances, that both 

the Greater and the Lesser Armenia were enlight- 
ened with the knowledge of the truth, not long 
after the first rise of Christianity. The Armenian 
church was not, however, completely formed and 
established before this century; in the commence- 
ment of which, Gregory, the son of Anax, who 
is commonly called the Enlightner^ from his ha- 
ving dispelled the darkness of the Armenian super- 
stitions, converted to Christianity TiRiDATES,king 
of Armenia^ and all the nobles of his court. In 
consequence of this, Gregory was consecrated 
bishopof the Armenians, by Leontius bishop of 
Cappadocia^ and his ministry was crowned with • 
such success, that the whole province was soon 
converted to the Christian faith [0]. 

XX. Towards the middle of this century, a-^^f** 
certain person, named Frumentius, came fromor Ethi^U 
Egypt to Abassia^ or JEtbiopiay whose inhabitants "»• 
derived the name of Axumitae from Axuma, the 
capital city of that country. He made known 
amlong this peoplt the gospel of Christ, and 
administered the sacrament of baptism to their 

king, and to several persons of the first distinction 

at his court. As Frumentius was returning from 

Vol. I. Z hence 

■ 

[/i] Gaudentii vita Pbilastriiy sect. 3. Philastrius, De 
bares. Prof. p. 5. edit. Fabricii. Socrates, Hist, EccUs, 
lib. i. cap. xix. Gkorgius CedrcNus, Cbronogragb. 
p. 234. edit. Paris. 

[0] Narratio de rebas Armenide in Franc. ComDEFISII 
Auctario Bibllotb, Patrum Gracor, torn. ii. p. 287. MiCH. 
Le(^ui£N, Oriens Cbri^tianus^ torn. i. p. 419. 1356. Jo. 
JifACU. ScHRODERl Tbcsaur. lingua Armeni:4X^ p. 149. 
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CENT, hence into Egypt ^ he received consecration, as 
PaT't I. the first bishop of the Axumitae, or Ethiopians, 
* M * from Athanasius. And this is the reason why 
the Ethiopian church has, even to our times, 
been considered as the daughter of the Alexan- 
drian, from which it also receives its bishop [p ]. 
And Gcor- The light of the gospel was introduced into 
^^^ Iberia^ a province oiAsia^ now called Georgia^ in 
the following manner : A certain woman was'car- 
ried into that country as a captive, during the 
reign of Constantine the Great, and by the 
grandeur of her miracles, and the remarkable 
sanctity of her life and manners, she made such 
an impression upon the king and queen, that they 
abandoned their false gods, embraced the faith 
. of the gospel and sent to Constantinople^ for pro- 
per persons to give them and their people a more 
satisfactory and complete knowledge of the 
Christian religion [q]. 
And Gothfc XXL A considerable part of the Goths, who 
had inhabited Tbrace^ Mcesia^ and Dacia^ had 
received the knowledge, and embraced the doc- 
trines of Christianity before this century ; and 
Theophilus, their bishop, was present at the 
council of Nice. Const^tine the Great, after 
having vanquished them and the Sarmatians, 
engaged great numbers of them to become 
Christians [f]. But still a laif;e body continued 
in their attachment to their ancient si;iperstition, 
until the time of the emperor Valens. This 

prince 

[^] Athanasius, J^potog. ad Constanttum^ torn. i. oppr 
par. II. p. 315. edit. Benedict. Socrates et Sozomek* 
Hiit, EccUs. book i. ch. xix. of the former, book ii. ch. xxiv. 
of the latter. Theodoret. HUt. Eccies. lib, L cap, xxiii. 
p. 54. LuDOLF. Comment ad Hitt. JEtbiopic. p. 281. Hl£R. 
LoBO, Voyage //' Abyssinie^ torn. ii. p. 13. Justus Fonta- 
>(IXUS, Hist. Litter, Aquileia:^ p. 1 74. 

\jf\ RuFiNus, Hist, EccJes. lib. i. cap. x. SozoMEN, Hist. 
Ecc/es, lib. ii. cap. v. Lkquien, Ortens Chris, torn, i, p. X33j\ 

[r] SotRAT. Hist. Eccies. lib. i. cap. xviii. 
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brince permitted them, indeed^ to pass the Da- cent, 

- IV. 

P A » T I. 



nube^ and to inhabit Dacia^ Masia^ and Thrace ; ^^' 



but it was on condition^ that they should live in 
jBubjection to the Roman laws, and embrace the 
j>rofe$sion of Christianity [j], which condition was 
ax:cepted by their king Fritioern. The cele- 
brated Ulphilus, bishop of those Goths, who dwelt 
in Masiaj lived in this century, and distinguished 
himself much by his genius and picity. Among 
other eminent services which he rendered to his 
country, he invented a set of letters for their pe- 
culiar use, and translated the scriptures into the 
Gothic language [/]• 

XXII. There remaiiled still, in the Eutopean Among te 
provinces, an incredible number of persons who ^*"^ 
ladhered to the worship of the gods ; and though 
the Christian bishops continued their pious efibrts 
to gain them over to the gospel, yet the success 
was, by no means, proportionable to their diU- 
gence and zeal, and the work of conversion went 
on but slowly. In Gaul^ th^ great and venerablii 
Martin, bishop of Tours^ set about this im- 
portant work with tolerable success. For, in his 
various voyages among the Gauls, he converted 
iHany, every where^ by the energy of his dis- 
courses^ and by the power of his miracles^ if we 
may rely upon the testimony of Sulpitius Seve- 
ral in this matter; He destroyed ako the tem- 
ple$ of the gods, pulled down their statues [u]^ 

Z 2 and 

[x] SocRAT. flist. EccUi. lib. iv. cap. xtxvl. Lec^ien, 
Oriens Chris, torn. L p. 1240. Eric. Benzelius, Pr^f, ad 
^atuor EvangeHa Gotbica^ qutt Ulphiue trtbuuntur^ cap. v. 
p. xviii. publishedi it Oxford, in the ^ear 1750, in 410. 

[/] Jo. Jac. Mascovii /fii/on'tf Germanorum^ torn. i. p. 
317. torn. ii. not. p. 49. jiaa SS, Marfit\ torn. iii. p. 619. 
Bkvzelius, /oc. c'uat. cap. viiL p. 30. 

[ci] See SuLfiT. Severus, DinJ. i. De Vita Martini^ 
cap; xiii. p. 20. cap. zy. p. 22. cap. xvii. p. 23. DlaL li. 
Pi io6. edit. Hixa. a Prato, Veroni, 174U 
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CENT, and on all these accounts merited the high and 
p ^^'^ I honourable title of Apostle of the Gduls. 
wy— '' XXin. There is no doubt, but that the vic- 
OTic causes ^Q^es of CoNSTANTiNE the Great, thc fear of pu- 
cbangci. nishmeut, and the desire of pleasing this mightj 
conqueror, and his imperial successors, were thc 
weighty arguments that moved whole nations, as 
well as particular persons, to embrace Christian- 
ity. None, however, that have any acquaint- 
ance with the transactions of this period of time, 
will attribute the whole progress of Christianity 
to these causes. For it is undeniably manifest, 
that the indefatigable zeal of the bishops and o- 
^ ther pious men, the innocence and sanctity which 
shone forth with such lustre in the lives of many 
Christians, the translations that were published 
of the sacred writings, and the intrinsic beauty 
and excellence of the Christian religion, made as 
strong and deep impressions upon some, as world- 
ly views and selfish considerations did upon a- 
thers. 

As to the miracles attributed to Antony, 
Paul the Hermit, and Martin, I give them up 
without the least difficulty, and join with those 
who treat these pretended prodigies with thc 
contempt they deserve [w]. I am also willing 
to grant that many events have been rashly e- 
steemed miraculous, which were the result of the 
ordinary laws of nature ; and also that several pi- 
ous frauds have been imprudently made use of, 
to give new degrees of weight and dignity to thc 
.Christian caUse. But I cannot, on the other 
hand, assent to the opinions of those who main- 
tain, that, in this century, miracles liad entirely 

ceased ; 

[w] HiER. a Prato, in his Preface to SuLPrrrus Seve- 
Rus (p. xiii.) disputes warmly in favour of the miracles of 
Martin, and also of the other prodigies of this century. 
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ceased j and that, at this period, the Christian cent. 
church was not favoured with any extraordinary p ^ ^^\ ,. 
or supernatural mark of a divine power engaged 
in its gause \x\ 

XXIV. The Christians, who lived under thepcnccu- 
Roman government, were not afflicted with any ^<>n«^ 
severe calamiti^ from the time of Constantine ' 
the Greai, except those which they suffered 
during the troubles and. commotions raised by 
LiciNius, ftnd under the transitory reign of 
JuuAN, Their tranquillity, however, was, at 
different times, disturbed in several places. A- 
mong others, Athanaric, king of the Goths, 
persecuted, for some time, with bitterness, that 
part of the Gothic nation which had embraced 
Christianity \j\ In tJie remoter provinces, the 
Pagans often defended their ancient superstitions 
by the. force of ,. arms, and massacred the Chri- 
stians, who, in the propagation of their religion, 
were not always sufficiently attentive, either to 
the rules^of prudence, or the dictates of humani^ 
ty [z]. The Christians who lived beyond the 
limits of the Roman empire, had a harder f^te. 
Sapor U. king of Persia^ vented his rage against 
those of his dominions, in three dreadful perse- 
cutions. The first of these happened in the i8th 
year of the reign of that prince ; the second, in 
the 30th; and the third, in the 31st year of th^ 
same reign. This last was the most cruel and 

Z 3 destructive 

\x\ See EusEBius^s book against Hierocuis, ch. iv. 
p. 431. edit. Olearii \ as abo Hknr. Dodweix, Diis. ii. in 
Irenctum^ sect. 55- ?• 195. SS* Sec Dr Middleton's Free In^ 
quiry into the Miraculous Powers which are said to have sub' 
sifted in the Christian Churchy &c. in which a very different 
opinion is maintained. See, however, on the other side, 
the answers of Church a^d DoDWiiXL to Middleton's In- 
quiry. 

[ J'] See Theodor. Ruinarti jicta Martyr, sincera^ and 
there Acta S. Sabce^ p. 598. 

[2] Sec Ambrosius, Dc qficiis, lib. • cap. xlii. sea. 17. 
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c E N T. destructive of the three : it carried off an incrc;* 
Part 1. diblc number of Christians, and continued during 
the space of forty years, having commenced id 
the year 330, and ceased only in 370. It wa^ 
not, however, the religion of the Christians, but 
the ill-grounded suspicion of their treasonable de- 
signs against the state, that drew lipon them this 
terrible calamity. For the Magi and the ' Tews 
persuaded the Persian monarch, th^t all the Chris- 
tians were devoted to the interests of the Romaq 
emperor, and that Symeon, archbishop oiSeteucia^ 
and Ctesipborij sent to Constantinople iiitelligence 
of all that pibssed in Persia [a]* 

[a] See Zozomek. Hirf, Eceles, lib. H. ca^. i. xiii, Hiere 
is a particular ahd expreds account of this pcrsecutioh in the 
jBilfJtoibec. OrientaL Clement, Vatican, torn. i. p. 6. 1$. l8f« 
torn. iii. p. 52. with which it wilt be proper to compare the 
Preface of the learned AssEftL^K, to his j^cta martyrum orient 
iai, et occidental, published in tW6 volumes in folio, at Rome^ in 
the year 1748 \ as this atxthor has published the Persian Mar^ 
iyrology in Syriac, with a' Latin translation, and enriched tfaif 
valuable work widi many excellent observatioas* 
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PART n. 

The Internal History of the Church. 



CHAPTER L 



fVbicb contains the history of learning and philosophy. 

I. TJHILOLOGY, eloquence, poetry, and his- cent. 

Jl tory? were the branches of science parti- • iv. 
cularly cultivated at this time, by those among ^.IV^ 
the Greeks and Latins, who were desirous to make The stare 
a figure in the learned world. But though seve-**^ \em\n^ 
ral persons of both nations acquired a certain 
degree of reputation by their literary pursuits, 
yet they came all far short of the summit of fame. 
The best poets of this period, such as Ausonius, 
appear insipid, harsh, and inelegant, when com- 
pared with the sublime bards of the Augustaa 
age. The rhetoricians, departing now from the 
noble simplicity and majesty of the ancients, in- 
structed the youth in the fallacious art of pomp- 
ous declamation ; and the greatest part of the 
historical writers were more set upon embellish- 
ing their narrations with vain and tawdry orna- 
ments, than upon rendering them interesting by 
their order, perspicuity, and truth. 

n. Almost all the philosophers of this age were'^^P'J^j^ 
of that sect which we have already distinguished pi^nici 
by the title of Modern Platonics, It is not there- p*^p*»7- 
fore surprising, that we find the principles 
of Platonism m all the writings of the Christians. 
The number, however, of these philosophers was 
not so considerable in the west as in the eastern 
countries. Jamblichus oiQbalcis explained, in 

Z 4 Syria^ 
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c E N T.Syria^ the philosophy of Plato, or rather pro- 
Pa e t II. p^g^ted his own particular opinions under that 
^ M " ^ respectable name. He was an obscure and cre- 
dulous man, and his turn of mind was highly 
superstitious and- chimerical, as his writings 
abundantly testify [ij. His successors were, 
^DEsrus, Maximus, and others, whose follies 
and puerilities are exposed, at length, by Euna- 
^ PIUS. Hypatia, a female philosopher of distin- 

guished merit and learning, Isidorus, OlyM- 
pioDORUs, Synesius, afterwards a Semi-Christian, 
with Others of inferior reputation, were the prin- 
cipal persons ooncemed in propagating this new 
modification of Platynism. 
ttt bit. III. As the emperor Julian was passionately 

attached to this sect (which his writings abun^ 
dantiy prove) he employed every method to in- 
crease its authority and lustre, and, for that 
purpose, engaged in its cause several men of 
learning and genius, who vied with each other in 
exalting its merit and excellence [c]. But, aftet 
his death, a dreadful storm of persecution arose, 
under the reign of Valentinian, against the 
Platonists ; many of whom, being accused of 
magical practices, and other heinous crimes, were 
capitally convicted. During these commotions, 
Maximus, the master and favounte of Julian, 
by whose persuasions this emperor had been en- 
gaged 

sip [^] Dr MosHEiM speaks here only of one Jambli- 
CHUS, though there were three persons who bore that name. 
It is not easy to determine which of them was the author of 
those works that have reached our times under the name of 
Jamblichus •, but whoever it w^as, he does not certainly de- 
serve so mean a character as our learned historian here givo^ 
him. 

[c] See the learned £aron Ezekiel Spanheim^s Preface to 
the works o/Julian j and that also wliich he has prefixed to 
his French translation of Julian's Cccsars^ p. 1 1 1 . and his An- 
notations to the latter, p. 234 *, see also Bletterik, Vie tie 
VEmpercur jfulien^ lib. L p. 26. 
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gaged to renounce Christianity, and to apply c e n T. 
himself to the study of magic, was put to death p ^ ^ V 11. 
with several others [d]. It is probable, indeed, ■■■ h " ' 
that the friendship and intimacy that had sub- 
sisted between the apostate emperor and these 
pretended sages were greater crimes, in the eye 
of Valentin IAN, than either their philosophical 
system or their magic arts. And hence it hap- 
pened, that such of the sect as lived at a dis- 
tance from the court, were not involved in the 
dangers or calamities of this persecution. 

IV. From the time of Constantine tht Great jThetuatoi 
the Christians applied themselves with more ^eal^^"^ 
and diligence to the study of philosophy and of chrutiani; 
the liberal arts, than they had formerly done. 
The emperors encouraged this taste for the 
sciences, and left no means unemployed* to excite 
ttnd maintain a spirit of literary emulation among 
the professors of Christianity. For this purpose, 
schools were established in many cities. Li->- 
braries were also erected, and men of learning 
and genius were nobly recompensed by the ho- 
nours and advantages that were attached to the 
culture of the sciences and arts [e]. All this was 
indispensibly necessary to the successful execu- 
tion of the scheme that was laid for abrogating, by 
degrees, the worship of the gods. For the an- 
cient religion was maintained, and its credit 
supported by the erudition and talents which 
distinguished in so many places the sages of pa- 
ganism. And there was just reason to apprehend, 
|hat the truth might sufTer, if the Christian youth, 

for 

[^] Ammiak. Marcellik. Historiantrnj lib. xzix. ctp. L 
p. 556. edit. Valcaii. Bletterie, Viedejulien^ p. 30. — 1$^* 
159. and Viede Jovien, torn. i. p. 194. 

[tf] See GoDOFRED. ad Codicis Tbeodot. tttuios deprofessori^ 
bus et artibus iiberaiibus. FranC. Balduinus in Constantino 
A/, p. 122. Herm. Conringii Dissert, dt studiis Roma: ti 
Cfnstantiaop. at the end of his Antiquitatis jkadtmc^e. 
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PENT, for want of proper masters and instructors of their 
rJ^T n.^w^ religion, should have recourse, for their edu- 
*'■' V '^ cation, to (he schools of the Pagan philosophers 

and rhetoripians. 
Maojiiiite- V. From what has been here said concerning 
Titedttud-^e state of learning among the Christians, wc 
^ would not have any conclude, that an acquaint* 

ance wi(h the sciences was become universal ia 
the church of Christ. For, as yet, there was no 
law enacted, which excluded the ignorant and iU 
literate from ecclesiastical preferments and of- 
fices ; and it is certain, that the greatest part^ 
both of the bishops and presbyters, were men en- 
tirely destitute of all learning and education. Be- 
sides, that savage and illiterate party, who looked 
upon all sorts of erudition, particularly that oi a 
philosophical kind, as pernicious, and even de- 
structive to trufe piety and religion, increased both 
in number and authority. The ascetics, monks, 
^nd hermits, augmented the strength of this bar- 
barous faction ; and not only the women, but also 
^1 who took solemn looks, sordid garments, and 
a love of solitude, for real piety (and in this niun- 
l>er we comprehend the generaUty of mankind^ 
^ere vehemently prepossessed in their favour. 



CHAR n. 

Concerning tbe government of the churchy and tb^ 
Christian doctors^ during this century. 

acfom i^ ^ONSTANTINE the Great made no cs^ 
in the VJl sential alterations in the form of goverar 



^^^ ment that took place in the Christian church be?! 
fore his time; he only corrected it in some 
particulars, and ga^ it a greater extent. For, 

though 
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^ough he pennitted the church to remain a bcv-C K n t, 
dy-politic, distinct from that of the state, ^ j^ p aTt n. 
had formerly be^n, yet he assumed to himself the *r 
supreme power oyer this sacred body, and the 
right of modelling and governing it in such a 
manner, as should be mo^t conducive to the pub* 
Jic good. This right he enjoyed without any op- 
position, as none of the bishops presumed to call 
his authority in question. The people therefore 
continued, as usu^, to cliuse freely their bishops 
and their teachers. The bishop governed the 
church, and managed the Ecclesiastical affairs of 
the city or district, where he presided in council 
with the presbyters, and with a due regard to 
the suffrages of the whole assembly of the people. 
The provincial bishops assembled in council, de- 
liberated together concerning those matters that 
related to the interests of the churches of a whole 
province, as also concerning religious contro- 
versies, the forms and rites of divine service, 
and other things of like moment. To these 
lesser councils, which were composed of the 
ecclesiastical deputies of one or more provinces, 
ivere afterwards added ecumenical councils, con- 
sisting of commissioners from all the churches in 
the Christian world, and which, consequently, re- 
presented the church universal. These were e- 
stablished by the. authority of the emperor, who 
assembled the first of these universal councils at 
Nice. This prince thought it equitable, that 
questions of superior importance, and such as 
mtimately concerned the interests of Christian- 
ity in general, should be examined and decided 
in assemblies that represented the wiiole body 
of the Christian church ; and in this it is highly 
probable, that his judgment was directed by that 
of the bishops. There were never, indeed, any 
councils held, which could, with strict propriety, 
Yt called universal ; those, however, whose laws 

and 
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CENT, and decrees were approved and admitted by the 
y aTV II. universal church, or the greatest part of that sa- 
*— -V — 'credbody, are commonly called ecumenical or 

general councils. 
changcB In- II. The hghts and privileges of the several 
trwduccd ecclesiastical orders were, however, . gradually 
to th/^h^ changed and diminished, from the time that the 
«^^ /cve-ghurch began to be torn with divisions, and agi- 
Af ^e tated with those violent dissentions and tumults, 
^taiKiu to which the elections of bishops, the diversity of 
religious opinions, and other things of a like na- 
ture, too frequently gave rise. In these religious 
quarrels, the weaker generally fled to the court 
for protection and succour; and thereby furnished 
the emperors with a f^vvourable opportunity of 
setting limits to the power of the bishops, of in- 
fringing the liberties of the people, and of modi* 
fying, m various ways, the ancient customs ac- 
cording to their pleasure. And, indeed, even 
the bishops themselves, whose opulence and au^ 
thority were considerably increased since the reign 
of Constantino^ began to introduce, gradually, 
innovations into the forms of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, and to change the ancient govenunent of 
the church. Their first step wa^ an entire exclu- 
sion of the people from all part in the admini- 
stration of ecclesiastical affairs: and afterwards, 
they by degrees divested even the presbyters ot 
their ancient privileges and their primitive ^utho-. 
rity, that they might have no importunate protes-* 
ters to controul their ambirion, or oppos^etheir pro- 
ceedings ; and, principally, that they might either 
engross to themselves, or distribute, as they 
thought proper, the possessions and revenues of 
the church. Hence it came to pass, that, at the 
conclusion of this century, there remained no 
more than a mere shadow of the ancient govem- 
pient of the church. Many of the privileges^ 
which had formerly belonged to the presbyters 

ana 
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and people, were usurped by the bishops; andc e n t. 

Paet IU 



many of the rights, which had been formerly '^' 



vested in the universal church, were transferred 
to the emperors, and to subordinate officers and 
magistrates. 

UI. Const antine the Great, in order to prevent T*** E«ie- 
civil commotions, and to fix his authority up- vemment 
on solid and stable foundations, made several "^'^J^ 
changes, not only in the laws of the empire, but^Tthcdva 
also in the form of the Roman government [/]. 
And as there were many important reasons, which 
induced him to suit the administration of the 
church to these changes in the civil constitution, 
this necessarily introduced, among the bishops, 
new degrees of eminence and rank. Three pre- 
lates had, before this, enjoyed a certain degree of 
pre-eminence over the rest of the episcopal order, 
viz. the bishops of RomCj ArUiocb, and Alexandria-^ 
and to these the bishop of Constantinople was ad- 
•ded, when the imperial residence was transferred 
to that city. These four prelates answered to the 
'four pTftorian prefects created by Const antine ; 
and it is possible that, in this very century, they 
were distinguished by the Jewish title of Pa-P«ttra«JM^ 
triarchs. After these, followed the exarcbs, who Exarcbfc 
had the inspection over several provinces, and an- 
swered to the appointment of certain civil officers 
who bore the same title. In' a lower class, were 
the Metropolitans, who had only the government 
of one province, under whom were the arcb^Arch-' 
hiibops, whose inspection was confined to certain ''****°J*" 
districts. In this gradation, the bisbops brought ^^^ 
up the rear ; the sphere of their authority was not,^^'^ 
in all places, equally extensive ; being in some 
considerably ample, and in others confined with- 
in narrow limits. To these various ecclesiastical 

orders, 

* 

[y ] See Bos, Histoire At la tnonarcbie Francoise, torn. i. p. 
^4. GiAKlfOKX, Hutoire de Naples, torn. i. p. 94. 152. 
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CENT. oj?dersi wci might add that of the cbcrepiseopi^ of 
p A^i II. superintendents of the country churches ; but thk 
order was, in most places, suppressed by tlici 
bishops, with a design to exttod their own autbo^ 
rity, and enlarge the sphere of their power aa4 
jurisdiction [^]i 
the adm!^ IV. The administration of Xht church was 



nu^tion yi^Q^^ \^yr ConStantine himsclf, into an extermd 
church di- and an internal inspection [hi]: The latter, whitb 
IuotS^*^ was committed to bishops and councils^ related ttf 
and inters religious coTUroversics ; the forms of divine wor^ 
"^ ship ; the Ojffices of tbe priests; the vices oftbeec^ 
clesiastical orders^ &c. The external administra* 
tion of the church, the emperor assumed to himself; 
This comprehended all those things that relate to 
the outward state and discipline of the church; it 
likewise extended to all contests and debatej that 
should arise between the ministers of the church, 
superior as well as inferior, concerning their 
possessions^ their reputationy their rigbts mai privi^ 
legesy their offences against the laws, and thitigs 
of i like nature \%\ \ but no controversies that rc^ 
lated to matters purely religious were cognizable 
by this external inspection. In consequence of 
this artful division of the ecclesiastical government^ 
Constantine and his successors called councils^ 
presided in them, appointed the judges of reli- 
gious controversies, terminated the differences^ 
which arose between the bishops and the people^ 
fixed the limits of the ecclesiastical provinces^. 
took cognizance of the civil causes that subsisted 
between the ministers of the church, and punished 

the 

[g] This appears fsom several passages in the use&l work of 
LuD. Thomassinus, intitled, Disciplina EccUsia veu it nova 
circa benfficia^ torn. i. 

h"] El'SKB. De vita Consiantiniy lib. iv. cap. xxiv. p. 536. 

/J Sec the imperial laws both in Justinian's Code^ and 
in the Theodosian > as also GoDOFR£D« ad Ccdic*. ^b^os: 
torn. vi. p. SS' 58- 333» ^^* 
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the crimes committed against the laws by the ^ ^^ '^* 
ordinary judges appointed for that purpose ; giv-PA»T ml 
ing over all causes purely ecclesiastical to the cog- 
nizance of bishops and councils. But this famous 
division of the administration of the church was 
never explained with perspicuity, nor determined 
with a sufficient degree of accuracy and precision ; 
so that, both in this and the following centuries, 
we find many transactions that seem absolutely 
inconsistent with it. We j5nd the emperors, for 
example, frequently determining matters purely 
ecclesiastical, and that belonged to the internal 
jurisdiction of the church : and, on the other 
hand, nothing is more frequent than the deci- 
sions of bishops and councils concerning things 
that relate merely to the external form and go- 
vernment of the church. 

V. In the episcopal order, the bishop of Rome^ JJ^K 
was the first in rank, and was distinguished by a of the bi- 
sort of preeminence over all other prelates. Pre- ***p ^ 

. i- * . . r- ^ - £• Rome 

judices, ansmg from a great vanety 01 causes, 
contributed to establish this superiority ; but it 
was chiefly owing to certain circumstances of 
grandeur and opulence, by which mortals, for 
the most part, form their ideas of pre-eminence 
and dignity, and which they generally confound 
with the reasons of a just and legal authority. 
The bishop of Rome surpassed all his brethren in 
the magnificence and splendor of the church over 
which he presided ; in the riches of his revenues 
and possessions ; in the number and variety of 
his ministers ; in his credit with the people ; and 
in his sumptuous and splendid manner of living 
[k]. These dazzling marks of human power, thescf 
ambiguous proofs of true greatness and felicity , had 

such 

[i] Ammianus Marcellinits gives a striking description 
of the luxury in uhich the bishops of Rome lived. Hist. Uh. 
jLXvii. cap. iii. p. 337. 
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CENT, such a mighty influence upon the minds of the 
F A E^T n. multitude, that the see of Rome became, in this 
* % '' century, a most seducing object of sacerdotal am-> 
bition. Hence it happened, that when a new 
pontif was to be elected by the suffrages of the 
presbyters and the people, the city of Rome was 
generally agitated with dissensions, tumults, and 
cabals, whose consequences were often deplorable 
and fatal. The intrigues and disturbances that 
prevailed in that city in the year 366, when, up- 
on the death of Libekius, another pontif was to 
be chosen in his place, are a sufficient proof of 
what we have now advanced. Upon this occa^ 
sion, one faction elected Damasus to that high 
dignity, while the opposite party chose Ursici- 
Kus, a deacon of the vacant church, to succeed 
LiBERius, This double election gave rise to a 
dangerous schism, and to a sort of civil war with- 
in the city of Rome, which was carried on with 
the utmost barbarity and fury, and produced the 
most cruel massacres and desolations. This in- 
human contest ended in the victory of Damasus ; 
but whether his cause was more just than that of 
Ursicinus, is a question not so easy to determine 
f/]. Neither of the two, indeed, seem to have 
been possessed of such principles as constitute a 
good Christian, much less of that exemplary vir- 
tue that should distinguish a Christian bishop. 
The limits VI. Notwithstanding the pomp and splendor 
jjj^ **' that surrounded the Roman see, it is, however, 
certain, that the bishops of that city had not ac- 
quired, in this century, that pre-eminence of 
power and jurisdiction in the church which they 
afterwards enjoyed. In the ecclesiastical com- 
monwealth, ihey were, indeed, the most eminent 

order 

\/ ] Among the other writers of the papal history, see Boat- 
er's History of the Fopes^xol, i. p. i8o, 18 1, 182. 
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order of citizens ; but still they were citizens, as c e n t 
well as their brethren, and subject, like them, to p ^ J|^^ ,y^ 
the edicts and laws of the emperors. All religious 
causes of extraordinary importance were examined 
and determined, either by judges appointed by 
the emperors, or in councils assembled for that 
purpose, while those of inferior moment were de- 
cided, in each district, by its respective bishop. 
The ecclesiastical laws were enacted either by the 
emperor, or by councils. None of the bishops 
acknowledged that they derived their authority 
from the permission and appointment of the bishop 
of RomCy or that they were created bishops by the 
favour of the apostolic see. On the contrary, they 
all maintained, that they were the ambassadors 
and .ministers of Je^us Christ, and that their 
authority was derived from above \in\. It must, 
however, be obseryed, that, even in this century, 
several of those steps were hiid, by which the 
bishops of Rom3 mounted afterwards to the sum- 
mit of ecclesiastical power and despotism. These 
steps were partly laid by the imprudence of the 
emperors, partly by the dexterity of the Roman 
prelates tliemselves, and partly by the incon- 
siderate zeal and precipitate judgment of certain 
bisliops [//]. The fourth canon of the council ' 

held 

[m} Those who desire an ampler account of this matter, 
may consult Petb. D£ Marca^ De concord^a Sacerdotitet im- 
periu Dv Pin, De aniiqua Ecciesia ducif>lina ; and the very 
learned and judicious work of Bloxdel, De la Frmauie di^ns 
I'Eglise. 

B5* [«] The imprudence of the emperor, and the precipita- 
tion of the bishops were singularly discovered in the follow- 
ing event, which favoured extremely the rise and the ambi- • 
tion of the Roman pontif : About the year 372, Valem i- 
KIAM enacted a law, impowering the bishop of Komu to exa- 
mine and judge other bishojjs, that religious disputes might 
not be decided by profane or secular judges. The bishops 
assembled in council at Rome in 37b, not consideriDij the 
fatal consequences that must arife, from this imprudent law, 

Vol. I: A a Loth 
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E N T. held at Sardis in the year 347, is considered, by 
p A R T I the votaries of the Roman pontif, as the prin- 
cipal step to his sovereignty in the church ; but^ 
in my opinion, it ought by no means to be looked 
upon in this point of view. For, not to insist 
upon the reasons that prove the authority of this 
council to be extremely dubious, nor upon those 
/which have induced some to regard its laws as 
grossly corrupted, and others, to consider them 
as entirely fictitious and spurious [0}, it will be 
sufficient to observe the impossibility of proving 
by the canon in question, that the bishops of 
Sardis were of opinion, that, in all cases, an ap- 
peal might be made to the bishop of Rome^ in 
quality of supreme judge [^]. But supposing, 
for a moment, that this was their opinion, what 
would follow ? Surely that pretext for assuming 
a supreme authority, must be very slender, which 
arises only from the decree of one obscure 
council. 

both to themselves and to the church, declared their appro- 
bation of it in the strongest terms, and recommended the exe- 
cution of it in an address to the emperor Gratian.-— Some 
think, indeed, that this law impowered the Roman bishop to 
judge only the bishops within the limits of his jurisdiction^ 
i, e, those of the suburbicarian provinces. Others are of opi- 
nion, that this power was given only for a time, and extended 
to those bishops alone, who were concerned in the present 
schism. This last notion seems probable : but still this privi- 
lege was an excellent instrument in the hands of sacerdotal am- 
bition. 

[0] See Mich. Geddes, Dht. de canonihus Sardicensihus^ 
which is to be found in his Miscellaneous Tracts^ tom. ii. p. 

S^ [ p^ The fourth canon of the council of Sardis^ suppo- 
^r.g It genuine and authentic, related only to the particular 
^ai=e of a bishop's being deposed by the neighbouring prelates, 
*4id demanding a permission to make liis defence. In that case, 
this ca 'On prohibited the election of a successor to the deposed 
bislwjp, be'.ore v^.^^. the bishop of Rome had examined the cause, 
and pronounced sentence thereupon. 
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VII. CoNSTANTiNE the Gre^t, by removing c e n t. 
the seat of the empire to Byzantium^ and building p ^^\ j,^ 
the city of Constantinople^ raised up, in the bishop ' — sr-^ 
of this new metropolis, a formidable rival to the riljTof" hr 
Roman pontif, and a bulwark which menaced a bishop of 
vigorous opposition to his growing authority. For, ^^"j^*!"^^ 
as the emperor, in order to render Constantinople oxciacd. 
a second Rome^ enriched it with all the rights 
and privileges, honours, and ornaments, of the 
ancient capital of the world ; so its bishop, mea- 
suring its own dignity and rank by the magni- 
ficence of the new city, and its eminence, as the 
august residence of the emperor, assumed an e- 
qual degree of dignity with the bishop of Rome^ 
and claimed a superiority over all the rest of the 
episcopal order. Nor did the emperors disapprove 
of these high pretensions, since they considered 
their own dignity as connected, in a certain mea- 
sure, with that of the bishop of their imperial city. 
Accordingly, in a council held at C'onstantinople 
in the year 381, by the authority of Theodosius 
the Great, the bishop of that city was, during 
the absence of the bishop of Alexandria^ and a- 
gainst the consent of the Roman prelate, placed, 
by the third canon of that council, in the first rank 
after the bishop of Rome, and, consequently, above 
those of Alexandria and Antioch. Nectarius was 
the first bishop who enjoyed these new honours 
accumulated upon the see of Constantinople. His 
successor, the celebrated John Chrysostom, ex- 
tended still further the privileges of that see, and 
submitted to its jurisdiction all Thrace, Asia, and 
Pont us [y] ; nor were the succeeding bishops of 

A a 2 that 

[ef] Sec Petr. DE Marca, Diss, de Const antltio/i, Patrtar^ 
ebatus instifutronff y^hjch is subjoined to his book, De concorJia 
Sacerdotii et Imperii^ MiCH. LKqi'lhK, Oriens Cbriuianuf, 
torn. i. p. 1 5. See al«o j^n account of the govt-rnment of the 
Christian church for the first six hundred years, by Dr -Paiik- 
iR, bishop of Oxford J p. 245. 
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CENT, that imperial city destitute of a fervent zeal to 
r aTt ii.augnient their privileges, and to extend their do- 
^■^ V > minion. 

This sudden revolution in the ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, and this unexpected promotion of the 
bishop of Byzantium to a higher rank, to the de- 
triment of other prelates ofthe first eminence in 
the church, were productive ofthe most disagree- 
able effects. For this promotion not only filled 
the bishops of Alexandria with the bitterest aver- 
sion to those of Constantinople^ but also excited 
those deplorable contentions and disputes between 
these latter and the Roman pontifs, which were 
carried en, for many ages, with such various suc- 
cess, and concluded, at length, in the entire sepa- 
ration of the Latin and Greek churches. 
The vices VIII. The additions made by the emperors and 
^^ *^ ''^' others to the \\'ealth, honours and advantages of 
the clergy, were followed with a proportionable 
augmentation of vices and luxury, particularly 
among those of that sacred order, who lived in 
great and opulent cities ; and that many such ad- 
ditions were made to that order after the time of 
CoNST^vNTiNK, is a matter that admits ofnodis^ 
pute. The bishops^ on the one hand, contended 
with each other, in the most scandalous manner, 
concerning the extent of their respective juris- 
dictions ; while, on the other, they trampled upon 
the rights of the people, violated the privileges of 
the inferior ministers, and imitated, in their con- 
duct, and in their nlanner of living, the arrogance, 
voluptuousness, and luxury of magistrates and 
princes [rj. This pernicious example w^j^ soon 

followed 

fr] See Si'LPiT. Sever. Hist. Sacr, lib. i. cap. xxiii. p. 74. 
lib. ii. cap. xxxii. p. 248. cap* li. p. 292. Dialog, i. cap. xxi. 
p. 426. Add to this the account given by Clarkson, in his 
Discoune upon Luur^ies^ p. 228. of the corru|'t and profli- 
gate inunnt- rs of the clergy, and particularly, of tne unbounded 
a' libit- oil ot the bibhops, t;o enlarge the sphere of their influenre 
and aiithoiity. 
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followed bv the several ecclesiastical orders. The cent. 
presbyters y in many places, assumed an equality p ^ ,i ^ lu 
with the bishops in point of rank and authority. * v , -^ 
We find also many complaints made, at this time, 
of the vanity and effeminacy of the deacons. 
Those more particularly of the presbyters and dea- 
cons, who filled the first stations of these orders , 
carried their pretensions to an extravagant length, 
and were offended at the notion of being placed 
upon an equal footing with their colleagues. For 
this reason, they not only assumed the titles of 
Arcbpresbyters and ArcbdeaconSy but also claimed 
a degree of authority and power much superior 
to that which was vested in the other members 
of their respective orders. 

IX. Several writers of great reputation lived iuxhc famous 
this century, and were shining ornaments to the Greek wn^ 
countries to which they belonged. Among those ^"' 
thit flourished in Greece^ and in the eastern pro- 
vinces, the following seem to deserve the first 
rank : 

EusEBius Pamphilus, bishop of Ccesarea in 
Palestine y a man of immense reading, justly fa- 
mous for his profound knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history, and singularly versed in other branches of 
literature, more especially in all the different parts 
of sacred erudition. These eminent talents and 
acquisitions. were, however, accompanied with 
errors and defects, and he is said to have inclined 
towards the sentiments of those, who look upon 
the three persons in the Godhead as different 
from each other in rank and dignity. Some have 
represented this learned prelate as a thorough 
Arian, but without foundation; if by an Arian be 
meant, one who embraces the doctrines taught 
by Arius, presbyter oi Alexandria [j]. 

Peter 

[/] No writer has accused Euskbius of Ariani&m, with 
more bitterness and erudition, than Le Clerc, in the second. 

A a 3 ot 
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c F. N T. Peter of Alexandria^ who is mentioned by Eu- 
P ^^\. I, SEBius with the highest encomiums [/]. 

Athanasius, patriarch oiAlexandria^ celebrated 
on account of his learned and pious labours, and 
particularly famous for his warm and vigorous op- 
position to the Arians [r/]. 

Basil, surnamed the Great, bishop oi Casarea^ 
who, in point of genius, controversial skill, and a 
rich and flowing eloquence, was surpassed by very 
few in this century [w]. 

Cyrit., bishop of Jemsalem^ who has left some 
catechetical discourses, which he delivered in that 
city : he has been accused by many of intimate 
connexions with the Semi-Arians [x]. 

John, surnamed Chrysostom, on account of 
his extraordinary eloquence, a man of a noble ge- 
nius, governed successively the churches oi An^ 
tiocb and Constantinople [y], and left behind him 

several 

of his Epiitolte Eccles, et Crtticce^ which are subjoined tp his Ars 
Critica and Natalis Alexander, Hist, Eccies. Nov. T. 
Scec, iv. Diss, xvii. p. 205. All, however, that these writers 
prove is, that EusEBius maintahied, that there was a certain 
disparity and surbodination between the persons of the godhead. 
And suppose this to have been his opinion, it will not follow 
from thence that he was an Arian, unless that word be taken in 
a very extensive and improper sense. Nothing is more com- 
mon than the abusi^'e application of this term to persons, whq 
have held opinions quite opposite to those of Ajiius, though 
perhaps they have erred in other respects. 

/] His/. Eccles. lib. ix. cap. vi. 

'ttj EusEBius Rkkaudotus, in his History of ibe Patri'> 
fircbs of Altxantiria^ p. 83. has collected all the accounts 
which the oriental writers give of Athanasius, of whose 
works the learned and justly celebrated Benedictine, Bernard 
MoNTFAUCox, has given a splendid edition in three volumes in 
folio. 

[•ui] The works of Basil were published at Paris ^ in three 
volumes folio, by Ji'i.ian Garnier, a learned Benedictine. 

[a:] The later editions of the works of this prelate, are those 
published by Mr Mii.lks and by Augustus TouTEE,a Bene- 
dictine monk. 

[ v] It must not be understood by this, that Chrtsostom 
was bishop of both these churches j he v^^ preacher at Antiocb^ 

(a fimc-i 
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se vera! monuments of his profound and extensve cent. 
erudition ; as also discourses \z] which he had p ^ » V n. 
preached with vast applause, and which are yet 
extant. 

Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis, in the isle of Cy- 
prusy who wrote a book against all the heresies 
that had sprung up in the church until his time. 
This work has little or no reputation, as it is full 
of inaccuracies and errors, and discovers almost in 
every page the levity and ignorance of its author 
[^a."] Gregory Nazienzen and Gregory oiNyssa^ 
who have obtained a very honourable place a- 
mong the clebrated theological and polemic wri- 
ters of this century, and not without foundation, 
as their works sufficiently testify [Aj. Their re- 
putation^ indeed, would have been yet more con- 
firmed, had they been less attached to the writ- 
ings of Origen \c]y and less infected with the 
false and vicious eloquence of the sophists. 

Ephraim, the Syrian, who has acquired an im- 
mortal name by the sanctity of his conversation 
and manners, and by the multitude of those ex- 
ceUent writings in which he has combated tlie 
sectaries, explained the sacred writings, and un- 

A a 4 folded 

(u fiinction, indeed, which before him was always attached to 
^e episcopal dignity), and afterwards patriarch of Constantino^ 
pie. 

[%] The best edition of the works of Chrysostom, is that 
published by Montfaucon, in eleven volumes folio. 

[fl] The works of Epiphanius have been translated into La- 
tin, and published with notes, by the learned Petau. His life, 
written by Gkrvas, appeared at Paris in 1738, in 4to. 

[b'] There are some good editions of these two writers, which 
vre owe to the care and industry of two learned French editors 
of the last century. 05* Vivi, the Abbot Billy, who publish-' 
cd the works of Gregory Nazienzen at Paris^ in two vo- 
lumes, folio, in the year 1609, with a Latin translation and 
learned notes •, and Father Fronton du Due, who published 
those of Gregory oi Nyssa in 1605. 

ft^ [c] The charge oiOrigenism seems to have been brought 
^7 the ancient writers otUy against^Gi^fGORY of NyssM. 
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CENT, folded the moral duties and obligations of Chris<« 

PAR^TH.t^ians [d]. 

* V - ' Besides the learned men now mentioned, there 
are several others, of whose writings but a small 
nimiber have survived the ruins of time ; such as 
Pamphilus, a martyr, and an intimate friend of 
EusEBius ; DioDORUs, ^bishop of Tarsus ; Hosius, 
of Cordova; Didymus, of Alexandria ; Eustathi- 
us, bishop, of Antiocb; AMpmLOCHius, bishop of 
Iconium ; P.\lladius, the writer of the Lausiac 
History [e] ; Macarius, the elder and the younger; 
Apollinarius the elder; and some others, who 
are frequently mentioned on account of their e- 
rudition, and the remarkable events in which 
they were concerned. 

The princi- ^- The LatiKs also were not without writers 

|jai Latin of considerable note, the principal of whom we 

enters, gj^^ji pQjm^ Qm- J^gj.g . 

Hilary, bishop of Poictiers^ acquired a name 
by twelve books concerning tbe Trinity^ which he 
wrote against the Arians, and several other pro- 
ductions. He was a man of penetration and ge- 
nius ; notwithstanding which, he has, for the most 
part, rather copied in his writings Tertullian 
and Origkn, than given us the fruits of his own 
study and invention [/J. 

Lac- 

\ji ] There is a large and accurate account of this excellent 
writer, in the BibJioth, Oriental. Vatic ana of JosLPH SiMOK 
AssEMAN, torn. i. p. 24. Several works of Ephraim hafvc 
been published in Greek, at Oxford ^ of which Gerard Vos- 
sius has given a Latin edition. An edition in Syriac, of the 
same works, was published at RomCy not long ago, by Stefh* 
EuoD. AssjiMAN. 

85^ {/[ This is the history of the sofitaries^ or bermiUj which 
derived the name of Lausiic liistory from Lausus, govemgr of 
Cappadocia^ at whose request it was composed, and to whom it 
was dedicated by Palladius. 

[y* ] There is a very accurate and ample accomit of Hila- 
ry, in the Histoire Lw.era'ire de la France^ torn. i. Siecle iv. p. 
X 3 9 — 1 93 . I'he best edition we have of his works is that pulh 
lished by the French Benedictines^ 
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Lactantius [^], the most eloquent of the La-c e n T. 

Pa rtIL 



tin writers in this century, exposed the absurdi- ^^' 



ty of the Pagan superstitions in his Divine Institu- 
tions^ which are written with uncommon purity 
and elegance. He wrote also upon other sub- 
jects ; but was much more successful in refuting 
the errors of others, than careful in observing and 
correcting his own [Jj]. 

Ambrose, prefect, and afterguards bishop of 
Milcin^ was not destitute of a certain degree of 
elegance both of genius and style j his sentiments 
of things were, by no means, absurd ; but he did 
iiot escape the prevailing defect of that age, a 
want of solidity, accuracy, and order [x], 

Jerome, a n\ox\\ioi Palestine^ rendered, by his 
learned and zealous labours, such eminent ser- 
vices to the Christian cause, as will hand down 
his name with honour to the latest posterity. But 
this superior and illustrious merit w^as accompa- 
nied, and, in some measure, obscured, by very 
great defects. His complexion was excessively 
warm and choleric ; his bitterness against those 
who differed from him, extremely keen ; and his 
thirst of glory insatiable. He was so prone to 
censure, that several persons, whose lives were 
not only irreproachable, but, even exemplary, be- 
came 

[ g] Sec a complete account of Lactantius, Hisioire Lit- 
teraire de la France^ torn. i. Sicclc iv. p. 65. 

[05* \b\ Lactantius considers Christ's mission as having 
no other end, than that of leading mankind to virtue by the 
most sublime precepts, and the most perfect example. The 
charge of Maniclicism brought against this eminent writer, is re- 
futed in the most evident and satisfactory manner by Dr Lard- 
KER, in the seventh volume of his Credibility of the Gospel H'u- 
tory^ where the reader may find an ample and interesting ac- 
count of his character and his writings. Among those who 
have been editors of the works of Lactantius, the most reput- 
ed arc BuNEMANN, HUEMANN, WaLCHIUS, and Li^'GUET DE 
pRKSNOy.] 

[/] The works of St Ambrose have been published, by the 
Benedictines, in two volumes in folio* 
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CENT, came the objects of his unjust accusations. AH 
p A R "t ii.^his joined to his superstitious turn of mind, and 
the enthusiastic encomiums which he lavished 
upon a false and degenerate sortof piety which pre- 
vailed in his time, sunk his reputation greatly, 
and that evep in the esteem of the candid and the 
wise. His writings are voluminous, but not all e- 
qually adapted to instruct and edify. His inter- 
pretations of the holy scriptures, and his epistler^ 
are those of his productions which seem the most 
pioper to be read with profit [k]. » 

The fame of Augustin, bishop of Hippo^ in 
^fricay filled the whole Christian world; and not 
without reason, as a variety of great and shining 
qualities were united in the character of that 
illustrious man, A sublime genius, an uninter- 
rupted and zealous pursuit of truth, an indefa- 
tigable application, and invincible patience, a sin- 
cere piety, and a subtile and lively wit, conspired 
to establish his fame upon the most lasting foun- 
dations. It is however certain, that the accuracy 
and solidity of his judgment were, by no means, 
proportionable to the eminent talents now men- 
tioned ; and that, upon many occasions, he was 
more guided by the violent impulse of a warm 
imagination, than by the cool dictates of reason 
and prudence. Hence that ambiguity which ap- 
pears in his writings, and which has sometimes 
rendered the most attentive readers uncertain with 
respect to his real sentiments ; and hence also the 
just complaints which many have made of the con- 
tradictions that are so frequent in his works, and 
of the levity and precipitation with which he set 

himself 

[/•] I1ic defects of Jerome are exposed by Le Clerc, m 
Vu ^astiones Hieronymancr, 'published dtyfmtteniam in 1 2mo, 
in tlie year 1700. The Benedictine monks have given an edi- 
tion of the works of this father in five volumes, which was re- 
published, at Vervna. bv Vallarsii'S, with considerable ad- 
ditions. 
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himself to write upon a variety of subjects, before c e n t, 
he had examined them with a sufficient degree p ^ ^ t 11. 
of attention and dihgence [/j. 

OpTAi us, bishop of Milevi^ in Numidia^ ac^ 
quired no smgll degree of reputation, by a work 
which he wrote in six books against the Schism of 
the Donatists [mS\ 

Paulinus, bishop of JS/i?/^2, left behind him some 
poems and epistles, which are still extant ; but are 
not remarkable either for their excellence or their 
meanness [n.\ 

RuFiNus, presbyter of -^y^///^/^^, is famous on ac- 
count of his Latin translations of Origen, and o- 
ther Greek writers, his commentaries on several 
passages of the holy scriptures, and his bitter con- 
test with Jerome. He would have obtained a 
very honourable place among the Latin writers 
of this century, had it not been his misfortune tq 
have had the powerful and foul-mouthed Jerome 
for his adversary [0.] 

As 

[/J An accurate and splendid edition of the works of St 
AuGUSTiK has been given by the benedictines, since that of 
the divines of Lou vain. This elegant edition bears the title of 
y^niwerfi^ where it was published, with some augmentations, by 
Le Clerc, under the fictitious name of jo. Phereponus. The 
Jesuits, however, pretend to have found many defects in this e- 
dition. 

[/wj Since the edition of Optatus, published by Albaspi- 
K/eus, another has appeared, which we owe to the care and in- 
dustry of Du Pin, doctor of the Sorbonne. 

[/? J The best edition of Pauhnus is that which was publish- 
ed at Pur//, in the jear 1685, by hiL Brun. 

8^ fo] RuFiNUS and Jerome had lived for many years^ 
in the most intimate and tender friendship, which ended in a 
violent rupture, on occasion of a translation which the former 
made of some of the works of Origen, particularly his Book 
of principles. For an accoimt of RuFiNUS, sec Rich. Simon, 
Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurt Eccles, par M. Du PiN, 
tom. i. p. 124, &c. An ample account of the same writer i^ 
given by Justus Fontaninus, Hut, Literar» AqvUci^n^is^ liU« 
V. p. 149. 
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CENT. As to Philastrius, Damasus, Juvencus, and o- 
p A^T II. ^^^^ writers of that obscure class, we refer the 
reader, for an account of them, to those authors 
whose principal design is to give an exact enu- 
meration of the Christian writers. We shall add, 
nevertheless, to the list already given, Sulpitius 
Severus, by birth a Gaul, and the most eminent 
historical writer of this century [^] ; as also Pru- 
dentius, a Spaniard, a poet of a happy and ele- 
gant genius. 



CHAP. m. 

Concerning the Doctrine of the Christian cburcb in 

this century^ 

ThcttatcofL T^HE fundamental principles of the Christ- 
xdigion. Jjj^ j^j^ doctrine were preserved hitherto un- 

corrupted and entire in most churches, though it 
must be confessed, that they were often explained 
and defended in a manner that discovered the 
greatest ignorance, and an utter confusion of 
ideas. The disputes carried on in the council of 
J^ice^ concerning the three persons in the God- 
head, afford a remarkable example of this, parti- 
cularly in the language and explanations of those 
who approved of the decisions of that council. So 
little light, precision, and order, reigned in their 
discourses, that they appeared to substitute three 
gods in the place of one. 

Nor did the evil end here ; for those vain fic- 
tions, which an attachment to the Platonic philo- 
sophy, and to popular opinions, had engaged the 

greatest 

[ p'] See Histoire Litteraire de la Trance^ torn. ii. p. 95 J ^ 
also HiERON. a Prato, who has written, with great accuracy, 
the life of this historian. 
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greatest part of the Christian doctors to adopt, be-C e n t. 
fore the time of Constantine, were now con- p ^^'^ u^ 
firmed, enlarged, and embellished, in various ^ V ' 
ways. From hence arose that extravagant vene- 
ration for departed saints, and those absurd notions 
of a certain J5r<f destined to purify separate souls, 
that now prevailed, and of which the public marks 
were every where to be seen. Hence also the celi- 
bacy of priests, the worship of images and relics, 
which, in process of tine, almost utterly destroyed 
the Christian religion, or at least, eclipsed its lus- 
tre , and corrupted its very essence in the most de- 
plorable manner. 

II. An enormous train of different superstitions *n»« »"- 
were gradually substituted in the place of truere-^^^ti^^^ 
ligion and genuine piety. This odious revolution 
was owing to a variety of causes. A ridiculous 
precipitation in receiving new opinions, a pre- 
posterous desire of imitating the Pagan rites, and 
of blending them with the Christian worship, 
and that idle propensity, which the generality of 
mankind have towards a gaudy and ostentatious 
religion, all contributed to establish the leign of 
superstition upon the ruins of Christianity. Ac- 
cordingly, frequent pilgrimages were undertaken 
to Palestine^ and to the tombs of the martyrs, as 
if there alone the sacred principles of virtue, and 
the certain hope of salvation were to be ac- 
quired [^]. The reins being once let loose to su- 
perstition, which knows no bounds, absurd no- 
tions, and idle ceremonies multiplied every day. 
Quantities of dust and earth brought from Pale^ 

stitie^ 

[^] Sec Gregor.. Nysseni, Orat, ad eos qui Hterosn/ymam 
adeunt^ torn. iii. opp. p. 568. Hieonymi's, Epist, xiii. ud 
Paulinum de instituio Monacki^ torn. i. p. 66. J AC. GoDO- 
KRED. ad Codicem 7beodosian, torn. vi. p. 6^. Petri Wfcs- 
SELINCII. Diiscrtat, de causis pere^rinaK Hioroso/ymit, quam 
Itincrario BurdigaUnsi prtcmisit^ mtcr" cetera Romanor. iii' 
neraria, p. 537. 
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CENT. 

IV stine^ and other places remarkable for their sup-« 
^ ^^'^ ^^' posed sanctity, were handed about as the most 
powerful remedies against the violence of wicked 
spirits, and were sold and bought every where at 
enormous prices [r]. The public processions and 
supplications, by which the Pagans endeavoured 
to appease their gods, were now adopted into the 
Christian worship, and celebrated withg'-eat pomp 
and magnificence in several places. The virtues 
thn had formerly been ascribed to the heathen 
temples, to their lustrations, to the statues of their 
gods and heroes, were now attributed to Christian 
churches, to water consecrated by certain forms 
of prayer, and to the images of holy men. And 
the same privileges, that the former enjoyed un- 
der the darkness of Paganism, were conferred 
upon the latter under the light of the gospel, or, 
rather, under that cloud of superstition that was 
obscuring its glory. It is true, that, as yet, images 
were not very common ; nor were there any sta- 
tues at all. But it is at the same time, as 
undoubtedly certain, as it is extravagant and 
monstrous, that the worship of the martyrs was 
modelled, by degrees, according to the religious 
services that were paid to the gods before the 
coming of Christ [s]. 

From these facts, which are but small specimens 
of the state of Christianity at this time, the discern- 
ing reader will easily perceive what detriment the 
church received from the peace and prosperity 
procured by Const antine, and from the impru- 
dent methods employed to allure the different 
nations to embrace the gospel. The brevity we 
have proposed to observe in this history, prevents 
our entering into an ample detail of the dismal 

effects 

[r] AuGUSTiNL'S, De civitate Det\ lib. xxii. cap. viii. 
sect 6. 

[/] For a fiill account of this matter, see Beausobre, Hut, 
ilu Mjfiicbeum^ torn. ii. p.. 642. 



.:^' 
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effects which arose from the progress and thec e n t. 

Part IL 



baneful influence of superstition, now become '^' 



universal. 

. III. This, indeed, among other unhappy effects, Hence piom 
opened a wide door to the endless frauds of those ^*^^ 
odious impostors, who were so far destitute of all 
principle, as to enrich themselves by the igno- 
rance and errors of the people. Rumours were 
artfully spread abroad of prodigies and miracles 
to be seen in certain places (a trick often prac- 
tised by the heathen priests), and the design of 
these reports was to draw the populace, in multi- 
tudes, to these places, and to impose upon their 
credulity. These stratagems were generally suc- 
cessful; for the ignorance and slowness of appre- 
hension of the people, to whom every thing that 
is new and singular appears miraculous, rendered 
them easily the dupes of this abominable artifice 
[t\. Nor was this all : certain tombs were falsely 
given out for the sepulchres of saints \u] and con- 
fessors ; the list of the saints was augmented with 
fictitious names, and even robbers were converted 
into martyrs \w]. Some buried the bones of dead 
men in certain retired places, and then affirmed, 
that they were divinely admonished, by a dream, 
that the body (»f some friend of God lay there \x]. 
Many, especially of the monks, travelled through 
the different provinces ; and not only sold, with 
the most frontless impudence, their fictitious 
relics, but also deceived the eyes of the multi- 
tude with ludicrous combats with evil spirits or 

genii 

[/] Henkt Dodwell, Dissert, ii. in Iretiitunty sect. 56. p, 
196. Le Clerc, inliis j^ppcndlx Au^ustiman^^, 49^' 55^» 

575- 

1 1/] Council, Carihag, v. Canon xiv. torn. i. Conclhurum^ p. 

988 .edit • Harduiia. 

[w1 SuLFiTius Skvkrus, De vtta S. Morn'ni\ cap. viii. 

[* J AuGUSTiN'. iicrm^ne cccxviii. sect. i. torn. v. opp. p. 886. 
edit. Antwerp. 
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CENT, genii [ y.] A whole volume would be requisite to 
p ^ '^:^ „ contain an enumeration of the various frauds 
'— Y — which artful knaves practised, with success, to 
delude the ignorant, when true religion was al- 
most entirely superseded by horrid superstition. 
Venions of JV. Many of the learned in this century, un- 
icriptura. dcrtook translations of the holy scriptures, but 
few succeeded in this arduous enterprize. Among 
the many Latin versions of the sacreid books, that 
of Jerome was distinguished by its undoubted su- 
periority [z]. The same ingenious and indefa- 
tigable writer, whose skill in the languages was 
by no means inconsiderable, employed much 
• pains upon the Greek version of the seventy in- 
terpreters, in order to give a more correct editioti 
of it than had appeared before his time : and it is 
said, that Eusebius, Athanasius, and Euthalius, 
had embarked in an undertaking of the same 
nature [^]. The number of interpreters was 
very considerable, among whom Jerome, Hila- 
ry, Eusebius, Diodorus of Tarsus^ Rufinus, E- 
PHRAiM the Syrian, Theodore of Heraclea^ Chry- 
sosTOM, Athanasius, and Didymus, are gener- 
ally esteemed worthy of the first rank. It is 
however certain, that, even of these first rate 
commentators, few have discovered a just dis- 
cernment, or a sound judgment, in their labori- 
ous expositions of the sacred writings. Rufinus, 
TheodoPvE of Heraclea^ and Diodorus of Tarsus^ 
with some others, have, indeed, followed the na- 
tural signification of the words [pl ; the rest, after 

the 

\^y] See GoDOFRED. ad cod, Tbeod, torn. iii. p. 172. Au- 
GUSTix. De opcre Monacbor, cap. 28. sect. ;^6. p. 364.10111. \i- 
opp. HlKRONYM. Eptst, ad Rusticurrij torn. i. opp. p. 45. 

[2;] See Jo. Franc. Blddki Isagoge ad 'J ht^u/ogiam^ Xom.u. 

P- 1532. 

[a] FRiCKirs, /)/» Canone^ N, T. p. 18. ^ 

[/»] SiMOK, Critique de la B.hlijthequc Jjs j^utcurs Ecclest- 

as:, par, Du PiN, torn. i. p. 51. 90. 129. torn. iv. p. ^^^ j as 

•Iso 
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the example of Origen, are laborious in the cent. 
search of far-fetched interpretations, and per-p^^^ u^ 
vert the expressions of scripture, which they but ^ ■ v ' ' * 
half understand by applying them, or rather, 
straining them, to matters with which they have 
no connexion [c]. St Augustin and Tychonius 
endeavoured to establish plain and wise rules for 
the interpretation of scripture, but their efforts 
were unsuccessful (d). 

V. The doctrines of Christianity had not a l>et-^^^*^ ^ 
ter fate than the sacred scnptures from whence pUining the 
they are drawn. Origen was the great model i^V^^P^ 
whom the most cmment or the t.hnstian doctors ty, followed 
followed in their explications of the truths of*^^^^°^ 
the gospel, which were, of consequence explained, 
according to the rules of the Platonic philosophy, 
as it was corrected and modified by that learned 
father for the instruction of the youth. Those 
•who desire a more ample, and accurate account of 
this matter, may consult Gregory Nazianzen Pia^o»"<»' 
among the Greeks, and Augustin among the 
Latins, who were followed*, for a long time, as 
the only patterns worthy of imitation, and who, 
next to Origen, may be considered as the parents 
and s\x^^oxt^xsoilh^ philosophical or scholastic tbe^ 
ology. They were both zealous Platonics, and 
holding, for certain, all the tenets of that philo- 
sopher that were not totally repugnant to the 
truths of Christianity, they laid them down as 
fundamental principles, and drew from them a 
great variety of subtle conclusions, which neither 
Christ nor Plato ever thought of; 
Vol. I. B b This, 

also Hist. Critique des prlncipaux Comment ateurs du N. T. cap. 
vi. p. 83. &o. 

fr] Sec Gregor. Nazianz. Carmen de Seifiso/m Tollius's 
insignia Itineris ItaJtct\ p. 27. 57. 

[d] This may be seen in the six books which AucusTix 
wrote concerning the Christian doctrine^ and in the ru/es of in- 
ter^jrctation laid down by Tychonius, which are to ke found 
in the Bibiiotb. Fair, Maxim, torn. vi. p. 48. 
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CENT. This, however, was not the only sect that 
Pa'rt n. flourished at this time. That order of fanatics, 
' — sr— ' who maintained that the knowledge of divine 
Myotics, things was to be acquired, not by reasoning, 
but by still contemplation, and. by turning the 
eye of the mind upon itself in an entire absence 
from all external and sensible objects, became 
now more numerous, and increased every day. 
This appears from many circumstances, particu- 
larly from the swarms of monks that almost over- 
spread the Christian world ; and also from the 
books of DioNYSius, the pretended chief of the 
Mystics, which seem to have been forged, in this 
century, under that venerable name, by some 
member of that tanatical tribe. 
T^L^-i!' ^'- Among the writers of this century, who 
published expositions of the Christian doctrine, 
the first place is due to Cyril of yerusalem^ just- 
ly celebrated for his catechetical discourses^ which 
nothing but a partial blindness to the truth 
could have induced any to attribute to a more 
modern author [e], . Some have ranked Lac- 
TANTius in the class of writers now under con- 
sideration, but without reason ; since it is well 
known, that the labours of that eloquent author 
were rather employed in refuting the errors of 
idolatry, than in explaining the truths of the 
gospel. The system of doctrine addressed to the 
clergy and laity ^ and which, by many, has been 
attributed to Athanasius, seems to be of a much 
latter date. There are, however, many things in 
the works of Chrysostom, Athanasius, the 
Gregories, and others, by which we may be 
enabled to form a just idea of the manner in 
which the principal points of the Christian doc- 
trine were explained by learned men in this cen- 
tury. 

[/>] Sec Jo. Fechtti Comment, de origine missarum in bonorem 
sanctorum^ p. 404. 
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tury. We may tnore particularly be assisted in c £ n t 

ART lU 



this matter, by the twelve books of Hilajiy, con- p ^^' 



cerning the Trinity i the Ancoratus of Epipha- 
Nius, in which the doctrine of scripture, con- 
cerning Chrjst and the Holy Ghost^ is explained 
at large; the treatise of Pacian, concerning 
baptism^ addressed to the catechumens ; and the 
two books of Ghrysostom upon the same subject* 
We need not mention here the various works of 
JeroxMe and Augustin, in which appear the la- 
borious and noble efforts of these great men to 
inspire into the minds of the people just notions 
of religion, and to detect and refute the errors of 
those who were enemies of the truth* 

VII. The controversial writings, that were le- The state of 
veiled against those who were considered as^^*^^* 
heretics, were entirely destitute of that ancient 
simplicityi which is the natural and the beau- 
tiful garb of truth. That simplicity was now 
succeeded by logical subtilties, acute sophisms, 
sharp invectives, and other disingenuous arts, 
more worthy of the patrons of error, than of 
the defenders of the wisdom that is from above. 
We find, accordingly, many great and eminent 
men complaining of this abuse, and endeavour- 
ing in vain to oppose the muddy torrent of 
scurrility and dialectic that was overflowing the 
Christian schools [/]. I pass in silence those 
rhetorical figures and ornaments, by which many 
evaded the arguments of their adversaries, and 
artfully perplexed the true state of the case ; that 
odious custom, also, of exciting the popular re- 
sentiment against those who diflfered from them, 
that was observed by some, and that total want 

B b 2 of 

[/] Methodius apud Epiphakium H^eres. lx*v. torn. L 
opp. p. 363. Gregor. NaZIAN. in many places, and o- 
chers. 
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c E N T. of order and perspicuity th^t was chargeable upon 
p aTt II. ^^niost all. Several writers of this age are so far 
^' V from disowning these indecent qualities, that they 
seem, on the contrary, to glory in thenx. It 
must, indeed, be observed, that the adversa- 
ries of the truth used the same inglorious arms, 
though this does not in the least diminish the 
reproach that is on this account due to its 
friends. 
Diain^crii- VIII. Ncw mcthods of disputiug were also 
•"'j?***^?*^ added to those that were practised informer times: 
ttfwjl^^ ^for the truth of doctrines was now proved by the 
number of martyrs that had professed them, by 
miracles, by the confession of demons^ i. e. of 
persons possessed with evil spirits. The smallest 
degree of discernment will persuade any one how 
ambiguous this method of reasoning was.; how 
dangerous to the truth,by furnishing innumerable 
occasions for the exercise of fraud and imposture. 
, And, I fear, that the greatest part of those who 

used such arguments, however illustrious and 
respectable they may have been, will be found, 
upon examination, chargeable with the dangerous 
. and criminal design of imposing upon their bre- 
thren. Ambrose, in his disputes with the Arians, 
produced men possessed with devils, who, upon 
the approach of the relick^ of Gervasius and 
Protasius, were obliged to acknowledge, with 
loud cries, that the doctrine of the council of 
Nice^ concerning the three persons of the god- 
head, was true; and that of the Arians not only 
^alse, but also of most dangerous consequence. 
This testimony of the prince of darkness was 
regarded, by Ambrose, as an unexceptionable 
argument in favour or his hypothesis. The 
Arians, on the other hand, held this prodigy in 
the utmost deri>ion, and maintained that Am- 
brose Jiad suborned these infernal witnesses by a 

weighty 
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weighty bribe [^] ; and I make no doubt, butc e n t. 
many will be more disposed to believe the Arians,p^ ^ ; ,1^ 
than to credit Ambr.ose, though he be '^enrolled v * 
in the order of the saints, and they stigmatized in 
the list of heretics [b]. 

IX. There were, in this century, several con- '''^« chi«^ 
troversialists of considerable note. For besides A-^^^u^^ 
POLUNARis, Gregory Nazianzen, Cyril of A- 
lexandria^ and others, who distinguished them- 
selves in the lists against the emperor Julian ; 
many others disputed with victorious force, and 
an happy success against the worshippers of the 
gods. Of this number were,* Lactantius, 
Athanasius, Julius Firmicus Maternus, Apol- 
LiNARis the younger, whose excellent writings 
against Porphyry are unhappily lost; Augus- 
tus, in those boqks of the city of God^ and in 
the III books against the Pagans, which have 
also perished ; and above all, Eusebius of Ca^ 
sari a f in his Evangelical preparation^ and his book 
against Hierocles. Eusebius Emesenus, Dio- 
DORE of Tarsus^ and St Chrysostom, whose 
treatise on that subject is still extant, employed 
their learned, labours, to bring over the Jews to 
the profession of Christianity. Ephraim of 
Syria ((), James of Nisibisy Didymus and Auden- 
Tius, attacked the whole body of heretics ; as did 
also Epiphanius, in his voluminous work con* 
cerning beresiesy inti^led, Panarium^ and Gre- 

Bb 3 gory 

(/] Ambros. EfiisL xxii. p. 878, &c. Paulixus, vita Am^ 
hrosiiy p. 8 1 . 

[A] Sec Le Clerc, Appendix Augustinianay p. 375 Gre- 
COR. Nyss. vita Gregorii Neocasaritnsisy torn. ii. opp. p. 977, 
978. SuLPiTius Severus, Hist. Sacr, lib, ii. cap. xxxviii. p. 

161. 

[0 Sec Jos. Sim. Assemen. Biblioth, OricntaL Clement, Va- 
tic, torn. i. p. 118. 125. From the extracts, which this learn- 
ed compiler has given of the works of Ephraim, it appears, 
^hat he was more distinguished by his piety and genius, than by 
|iis skill in the managing of controversy. 
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c E N T.GORY Nazianzen with more brevity in hij d/V- 
p aT't II ^o^^J"^ concerning faith. The books of Augustin 
^' v ■' and Philastrius, on the same subject, contain 
rather a list than a refutation of the several 
sects. 
Moral wri- X. If the growth dnd perfection bf ia science 
^"^ were to be estimated by the multitude of writers 
it produces, that of morals must haVe flourished 
greatly at this time, for the number of those was 
very considerable, who applied thenrselves to that 
excellent study. Among the eastern Writers, 
James, bishop of Nisibis (/6), and Ephraim, 
bishop of Syria^ became eminent for their zeal 
and assiduity in inculcating the precepts of mo- 
rahty. The writings of Basil the Great, 
Gregory of Nyssa^ Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
Augustin, and several others, upon moral sub- 
jects, are neither w orthy of high encomiums, nor 
of entire contempt, as they qontain a strange 
mixture of excellent reflexions, and insipid de- 
tails, concerning the duties of the Christian hfe. 
Among the productions of these writers, many 
give the preference to the in books of hyi- 
^Kosz^ concerning the duty of the ministers oftbe 
churchy which are written in the manner of 
Cicero, and are justly commended for the pious 
intention they discover, and the beautiful senti- 
ments they contain, though there be many things 
in them worthy of reprehension. But Maca- 
Rius, an Egyptian monk (/), undoubtedly de- 
serves the first rank among the practical writers 
of this time, as his works displayed, some few 

things 

[/] Jos. Sim. Assbmakn. in the work quoted in the prc- 
ccdi::g note, torn. i. p. 17. tliinks, that the writings attri- 
buted to the bishop of Nisihis, belong rather to the bishop ot 
Saruga ; he however corrects, in some measure, this notion 
in his yidditidoy p. 558. 

[/J Sec the ylcta Sanctorum^ tctn. i. Januar. p. IC05. 
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things excepted (;w), the brightest, and mostc e m t. 

• V • 
P A K T H. 



lovely portraiture of sanctity and virtue. ^^• 



XI. It must, however, be observed, that al- 
most all the writers of this class are defective in '^-^^**^^'^^'* 
several respects. They have been entirely negli-noraiwri- 
gent of order in their compositions, and have'^"* 
taken no sort of care to treat with method and 
precision the subjects they undertook to explain. 
They seldom ^ define their terms, and pour out 

their pious, but incoherent ideas in fortuitous 
combinations, just as they come uppermost. They, 
moreover, neglect deducing the duties of man- 
kind from their true principles, and even some- 
times derive them from doctrines and precepts 
that are either manifestly false, or, at least, whose 
nature and meaning are not determined with any 
degree of accuracy. And hence it is, that the 
greatest part of them are extremely defective, 
when they come to demonstrate the obligations 
of virtue, and tht incongruity and unfitness of vice. 
These pretended demonstrations, instead of being 
deduced by proper cbnclusions from the reason 
of things and the divine laws, are nothing more 
than a collection of airy fancies, cold and insipid 
allegories, quaint and. subtle conceits, which are 
more proper to afford amusement to the imagi- 
nation, than light to the understanding, or con- 
viction to the judgement. 

XII. But, however defective this method ofrhcnum- 
inculcatinc: the duties of morality may have been,^*^ °.^^'^*^ 

1 1 11 1 1- t- 1. 'mystic* in- 

It was much more tolerable than that which was creased, and 
followed by the amphibious disciples of Christ ^."*^**''*^ 
and Plato, those Alexandrian philosophers, ofp^gatcd. 
whom Ammonius Sacca v/as the chief. The 

B b 4 double 

85* \nt\ The things here excepted by Dr Mosheim, are 
some superstitious tenets that are to be found in the writings of 
Macarius, and also certain opinions that seem tainted \s\\^ 
Origenism^ 
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c E N T, double doctrine of morals which they invented, and 
p A ^iTt II. which was compounded of two systems, the one 
surpassing the other in perfection, gained much 
ground in this century, to the great detriment 
of true religion. A circumstance every way pro- 
per to convince us of the growth and progress of 
this fanatical sect is, that those who in former 
times had inculcated a secret doctrine concerning 
divine things, totally different from that which 
was publicly propagated among the multitu^e^ 
gave now the finishing touch to this doctrine, 
and formed it into a system. The famous Grecian 
fanatic, who gave himself out for Dionysius the 
Areopagite, disciple of St Paul, and who, un- 
der the protection of this venerable name, 
gave laws and instructions to those that were 
desirous of raising their souls above all human, 
things, in order to unite them to their great 
source by sublime contemplation, lived most 
probably in this century, though some place 
him before, others after the present period (n\ 
No sooner were the writings and instructions of 
this fanatic handed about among the Greeks and 
Syrians, and particularly among the solitaries and 
monks, than a gloomy cloud of religious dark- 
ness began to spread itself over the minds of 

many, 

[«] Those who have written concerning this impostor, arc 
enumerated by Jo. Franc. Buddeus, in his Isagoge ad Iheo- 
iogiam, lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 175. See also Jo. Launii JueH* 
cium de scripth Dionysiiy torn. iT. opp. part I. p. 562. La 
Croze (in his Histoire du Cbristianism d^Etbiope^ p, 10.) en- 
deavours to prove, that Syxesius, an Egyptian bishop, ancl 
also the most celebrated philosopher of the fifth century, com- 
posed the writings attributed to DiONYSlus, in order to defend 
the doctrine of those who held, that Christ was only possessed 
of one naturt:. The arguments, however, of La Croze are 
■weak. Nor are those more satisfactory, which the learned Bar- 
RATIERE has employed, in a dissertation added to his book, De 
tucceisiifte Rom, Episcop, p. 286. to prove that Dioxysius of 
Alexandria was the true author of the writings in question. 
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many. An incredible number of proselytes wasc e n t. 
added to that chimerical sect, who maintained, p^^^^ „ 
that communion with God was to be sought by < ^ ' 
mortifying sense, by withdrawing the mind from 
all external objects, by macerating the body with 
hunger and labour, and by a holy sort of indo- 
lence, which confined all the activity of the soul 
to a lazy contemplation of thmgs spiritual and 
eternal, 

XIII. The progress of this sect appears evi-^!°^^ 
4ently from the prodigious number of solitary 
monks and sequestered virgins, which, upon the 
^return of tranquillity to the church, had over-run- 
the whole Christian world with an amazing rapi- 
dity. Many of this order of men had, for a long 
time, been known among the Christians, and had 
led silent and solitary lives in the desarts of 
Egypt I but Antony was the first who formed 
them into a regular body, engaged them to live 
in society with each other, and prescribed to 
them fixed rules for the direction of their con- 
duct (0). These regulations which Antony had 
made in Egypt were, the year following iutrodu- 
<jed into Palestine and Syria by his disciple Hi- 
LARioN. Almost about the same time, Aones, 
or EuGENius, with their companions, Gad- 
Panas and Azyzus, instituted the monastic 
order in Mesopotaviia^ and the adjacent coun- 
tries (^); and their example was followed with 
* such rapid success, that, in a short time, the 
whole east was filled with a lazy set of mortals, 
who, abandoning all human connections, advanta- 
ges, pleasures, and concerns, wore out a languishing 

and 

[0] For a full account of Antony, and the discipline esta- 
blished by him, see the Acta Sanctorum^ torn ii. Jaiiuar. ad d. 
l^j. p. 107. 

[^] See Jos. Simon. Asseman. Bibliotb, Oriental, ClemenU 
f^tican, torn. iii. part II. p. 48. 
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CENT, and miserable life amidst the hardships of want^ 
p '^- jj and various kinds of suffering, in order to arrive 
im" ^ \i at a more close and rapturous communion with 
God and angels. The Christian church would 
never have been disgraced by this cruel and un- 
sociable enthusiasm, nor would any have been 
subjected to those keen torments of mind and 
body to which it gave rise, had not many Christ- 
ians been unwarily caught by the specious ap- 
pearance, and the pompous sound, of that maxim 
of the ancient philosophy, " That, in order to 
" the attainment of true felicity and communion 
•* with God, it was necessary that the soul should 
" be separated from the body even here below, 
** and that the body was to be macerated and 
" mortified for thig purpose." 
Thte pro. XIV. From the east this gloomy institution 
Swkc^. Passed into the west, and first into Italv^ and its 
neighbouring islands, though it is utterly uncer- 
tain who transplanted it thither [q}. St Martin, 
the celebrated bishop pf Touri^ erected the first 
monasteries in Gaul^ and recommended this reli- 
gious selitude with such power and efficacy, both 
by his instructions and his example, that his fu- 
neral is said to have been attended by no less than 

two 

[y] Most writers, following the opinion of Baroktus, 
fnalntaiu that S. Athakasius brpught the monastic institu^ 
tion from Egypt into Italy ^ in the year 340, and was the first 
who built a monastery at Rome, See Mabiljlonius, Prtef. 
ad Acta Sanctorum Ord. Bened, tom. i. p. 9. But the learned , 
Lewis Ant. Muratori combats this opinion, and pretends 
that the first monastery knowm in Europe, was erected at 
AliloTiy Antiq, Italic ar, medii ccviy tom. v. p. 364. JuST. 

FoNTANlNUS, in his Histon'a Litter. Aquileiens.^, 155, a&rms, 
that the first society of monks was formed at Aqui/eia. None 
of these writers produce unexceptionable evidence for their 
opinions if we may give credit to the Ballerini (Dissert. ii« 
od Zenonem Veronensem^^. 1 1 5.) the first convent of nuns 
was erected towards tlie end of this century, at Verona^ "by 
Zeno, bishop pi that city. 
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two thousand monks [rl. From hence, the mo-c e n t. 

IV. 
.Par tII. 



nastic discipline extended, gradually, its progress ^^• 



through the other provinces and countries of 
Europe, 

It is, however, proper to observe, that there 
was a great diflferehcein point of austerity between 
the western and oriental monks ; the former of 
whom could never be brought to bear the severe 
rules to which the latter voluntarily submitted, 
And, indeed, the re^ason of this difference may 
be partly derived from the nature of the respec- 
tive climates in which they dwelt. The Euro- 
pean countries abound not so much with delirious 
fanatics, and with persons of a morose and austere 
complexion, as those arid regions that lie towards 
the burning east ; nor are our bodies capable of 
supporting that rigorous and abstemious method 
of living, which is familiar and easy to those who 
are placed under ^ glowing firmament, and 
breathe in a sultry and scorching atmosphere. 
it was, therefore, rather the name only^than the 
thing itself, which was transported into the 
European countries [/], though this name was, 

indeed, 

[r] See Sulpit. Sever. De vita Martini^ cap. x, p. 17. 
«dit. Veron. where the method of living, used by the Mar- 
tmian monks, is accurately described. See also Hisioire Lit- 
ter aire de la France^ torn. i. part. II. p. 42. 

[/] This diflference between the disapitne of the eastern and 
western monks, and the cause of it, have been ingeniously 
remarked by Sulpitius SevERUs, Diai, i. De vita Martini^ 
p. 65. edit. Veron. where one of the interlocutors, in the 
dialogue, having mentioned the absteinious and wretched diet 
of the Egyptian monks, adds what follows : ** Placetne tibi 
*^ prandium, fasciculus herbarum et panis dimidius viris 
** quinque ?" To this question the Gaul answers, '* Facis 
** tuo more, qui nullam occasionem omittis, quin nos (^i. e. 
" the Gallic*monks) edacitatis fatiges. Sed facis inhumane, 
** qui nos Gallos homines cogis exemplo Angelorum vivcrc— 
** Sed contentus sit hoc prandio Cyrenensis ille, cui vcl ne- 
*' cessitas vel natura est csurirc : nos, quod tihi sape testa fut 
.*' jum^ GalJi sumus,^^ The same speaker, in the above-men- 

Uoneil 
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c EN T. indeed, accompanied wth a certain resemblance 
or distant imitation of the monastic life institut- 
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ed by Antony, and others in the east, 

XV. The monastic order, of which we have 
been taking a general view, was distributed into 
several classes. It was first divided into two 
distinct orders, of which the one received the de- 
Cflcnobitcs nomination of Coenobites, the other that of Ere- 
mites, The former lived together in a fixed 
habitation, and made up one large community 
under a chief, whom they cdMQdfatber^ or abbot^ 
which signifies the same thing in the Egyptian 
language. The latter drew out a wretched lite in 
perfect solitude, and were scattered here and there 
in caves and desarts, in the hollow of rocks, shel- 
tered from the wild beasts only by the cover of a 
miserable cottage, in which each one lived seques- 
tered from the rest of his species. 

The Anachorites were yet more excessive in 
the austerity of thei^ manner of living than the 
Eremites. They frequented the wildest desarts; 
without either tents or cottages ; nourished them-: 
selves with the roots and herbs which grew spon- 
taneously out of the uncultivated groimd ; wan- 
dered about without having any fixed abode, and 
reposing wherever the approach of night hap- 
pened to find them ; and all this, that they might 
" avoid the view and the society of mortals" (/)• 

The 
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tioned dialogue, chap. viii. p. 69, 70. reproaches Jeromk 
with ha\'in J accused the monks of gluttony 5 and proceeds 
thus : ** Scntio de oricntalibus ilium potius Monachis, quam 
de occidentalibus disputai^se. '^ Nam edacitas in Graecis et 
Orientalibus gula- est, iK gallis natura." It appears, 
therefore, that, immediately after the introduction of the mon- 
astic order into Europe, the western differed greatly from the 
caiitem monks in their manners and discipline, and were, in con- 
se'juence of this, accused by the latter of voraciousness and 
gluttony. 

[/] Ste Suj.piT. SEViUt. Dial, i. De vita Martiniy cap. x. p^ 
So. edit. Verou. 
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The last order of monks that come now under cent. 
consideration, were those wandering fanatics^ or p^|^^^ ,l 
rather impostors, whom the Egyptians called' — /— -» 
Sarabaites, who, instead of procuring a subsist- ^*'*^***^ 
ence by honest industry, travell€;d through various 
cities and provinces, and gained a maintenance 
by fictitious miracles, by selling relicks to the 
multitude, and other frauds of a like nature. 

Many of the Coenobites were chargeable with 
vicious and scandalous practices. This order, 
however, was not so universally corrupt as that 
of the Sarabaites, who were, for the most part, 
profligates of the most abandoned kind. As to 
the Eremites, they seem to have deserved no 
other reproach than that of a delirious and extra- 
vagant fanaticism (u). All these different orders 
were hitherto composed of the laity^ and were 
subject to the jurisdiction and the inspection of 
the bishops. But many of them were now 
adopted among the clergy^ and that even by the 
command of the emperors. Nay, the fame of 
monastic piety and sanctity became so universal, 
that bishops were frequently chosen out of that 
fanatical order {w). 

XVL If the enthusiastic frenzy of the monks Two most 
exaggerated, in a manner pernicious to the in-P«nj"out 
terests of morality, the discipline that is obliga- do'^'in' 
tory upon Christians, the interests of virtue and this ccnta- 
true religion suffered yet more grievously by two*^* 
monstrous errors which were almost universally 

adopted 

[tf] Whoever is desirous of a fuller account of the vices of 
the monks in this century, may consult the above mentioned 
dialogue of Sulp. Sever, cap. viii. p. 69, 70. cap. xxi. p. 88. 
where he particularly chastises the arrogance and ambition of 
those of them who aspired to clerical honours. See also Dial. 
ii. cap. viii. p. 112. Dial. ii. cap. xv. p. 144, 145. Consulia\ 
^fiollonii et Zachiviy published by Dacherius Spicilesr, torn. i. 
lib. lu. cap. m. p. ^$, 

[w] See J. GoDOKRED. ad CoJ'icem. Tbeodosianum. torn. v\. 
part I. p. 76. 106. edit. Ritteriansc. 
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CENT, adopted in this century, and became a source of 
p a'rt iLii^J^wnn^rable calamities and mischiefs in the suc- 
< — /— -» ceeding ages. The fir^t of these maxims was, 
that it was an act of virtue, to deceive and lie, 
when by that means the interests of the church 
** might be promoted;" and the second equally ho^ 
rible, tho* in another point of view, was, that " er- 
*' rors in religion, when maintained and adhered to 
" after proper admonition, were punishable with 
* civil penalties and corporal tortures.** The former 
of these erroneous maxims was now of a long 
standing; it had been adopted for some ages past^ 
and had produced an incredible number of ridicu- 
lous fables, fictitious prodigies, and pious frauds, to 
the unspeakable detriment of that glorious cause 
in which they were employed. And it must be 
frankly confessed, that the greatest men, and most 
eminent saints of this century, were more or less 
tainted with the infection of this corrupt principle, 
as will appear evidently to such as look with an 
attentive eye into their writings and their actions. 
We would willingly except from this charge, 
Ambrose and Hilary, Augustin, Gregory 
Nazianzen, and Jerome; but truth, which is 
more respectable than these venerable fathers, 
obliges us to involve them in the general ac- 
cusation. We may add also, that it was, pro- 
bably, the contagion of this pernicious maxim, 
that engaged Sulpitius Severus, who is far 
from being, in the general, a puerile or credulous 
historian, to attribute so many miracles to St 
Martin. The other maxim, relating to the 
justice and expediency of punishing error, was 
introduced with those :;erene and peaceful times 
which the accession of Constantine to the im- 
perial throne procured to the church. It was 
from that period approved by many, enforced 
by several examples during the contests that arose 
with the Priscillianisti) and Donatists, conrtrnied 

and 
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and established by the authority of Augustin, C e n t. 

IV. 

P A R T IT. 



and thus transmitted to the following ages* *^* 



XVII. When we cast an eye towards the lives 
and morals of Christians at this time, we find, as ^^*^][j^^|^ 
formerly, a mixture of good and evil ; some e-of chriati- 
minent for their piety, others infamous for their *"'• 
crimes. The number, however, of immoral and 
unworthy Christians began so to increase, that 
the examples of real piety and virtue became ex- 
tremely rare. When the terrors of persecution 
were totally dispelled ; when the church, secured 
from the efforts of its enemies, enjoyed the sweets 
of prosperity and peace ; when the most of the 
bishops exhibited to their flock the contagious 
examples of arrogance, luxury, effeminacy, ani- 
mosity, and strife, with other vices too numerous 
to mention ; when the inferior rulers and doctors 
of the church fell into a slothful and opprobrious 
negligence of the duties of their respective sta- 
tions, and employed in vain wranglings and idle 
disputes, that zeal and attention that were due 
to the culture of piety and to the instruction of 
their people, and when (to complete the enor- 
mity of this horrid detail) multitudes were drawn 
into the profession of Christianity, not by the 
power of conviction and argument, but by the 
prospect of gain and the fear of punishment; then 
it was, indeed, no wonder that the church was 
contaminated with shoals of profligate Christians, 
and that the virtuous few were, in a manner, 
oppressed and overwhelmed with the superior 
numbers of the wicked and licentious. It is 
true, that the same rigorous penitence, which had 
taken place before Constantine the Gre^vt, 
continued now in full force against flagrant trans- 
gressors; but when the reign of corruption be- 
comes universal, the vigour of the laws yields to 
its sway, and a weak execution defeats the pur- 
poses of the most salutary discipline. Such was 

now 
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Cent, now unhappily the case : the age was sinking 
l> A » T II. ^^ily from one period of corruption to another ; 
* V - ' the great and the powerful sinned with impunity; 

and the obscure and the indigent felt alone the 

severity of the laws. 

The Mcic- XVUI, Relirious controversies amon/r Christ- 
ian coutro- • r ^ • ^\^- ^ ^ '^ c 

vcr*y. lans were trequent m this century; and, as it of- 
ten happens in the course ot civil affairs, exter- 
nal peace gave occasion and leisure for the fo- 
menting intestine troubles and dissensions. We 
shall mention some of the principal of these con- 
troversies, which produced violent and obstinate 
schisms ; not so much, indeed^ by their natural 
tendency, as by incidental occurrences. 

In the beginning of this century, about the 
year 306, arose the famous Meletian controversy, 
so called from its author, and which, for a long 
time divided the church. Peter, bishop of A- 
lexandria^ had deposed, from the episcopal office, 
Meletius, bishop of Lycopolis^ in the Upper 
E^ypt. The reasons that occasioned this violent 
act of authority have not been sufficiently ex- 
posed. 

The partisans of Peter allege, that Mele- 
tius had sacrificed to the gods, and charge him 
also with various crimes [x] ; while others affirm, 
that his only failing was an excessive severity a* 
gainst the lapsed [j']. Be that as it will, Me- 
letius treated the sentence of Peter wth the 
utmost contempt, and did not only continue to 
perform all the duties of the episcopal function, 
but even assumed the right of consecrating pres- 
byters ; a privilege which, by the laws of Egypt^ 
belonged only to the bishop of Alexandria. The 

venerable 

[a:] Athanasius, Apologia secunda^ torn. i. opp. p. 777. 

£ vj EpiPHANius, fhcres, Ixviii. torn, i, opp. p. 716 j see 
also Dion. Petavius, Not, in £/>/]^^fl/f/ww, torn. iL p. 274. 
Sam, Basnagii Exercitat, de rebus sacris contra Baromum, 
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venerable gravity and eloquence of Meletius cent. 
drew many to his party, and, among ethers, ap^ i^-Vn. 
considerable number of monks adhered to his ■ v ' 
tause. The council of Nice made several inef- 
fectual attempts to heal this breach : the Mele- 
tians, on the other hand, whose chief aim was to 
oppose the authority of the bishop of Alexandria^ 
joined themselves to the Arians, who were his ir- 
reconcileable eilemies. Hence it happened, that 
a dispute^ which had, for its first object, the au-^ 
thority and jurisdiction of the bishop of Alex* 
andria^ degenerated, gradually, into a religious 
controversy: The Meletian party was yet sub- 
sisting in the fifth century [2]. 

XIX. Some time after this, a certain person *rh«i^wrta* 
named Eustathius, was the occasion of great dis-^i^"^"" 
orders and divisions in Armenia^ Pontus^ and the 
neighbouring countries ; and was condemned 
and excommunicated, in consequence thereof, by 
the council of Gdngra^ which was held not long 
after that of Nica Whether this was the same 
Eustathius, who was bishop of Sebastia^ in. 
Armenia^ and the chief of the Semi-arians; or 
whether the ancient historians have confounded 
together two different persons of the same name, 
is a matter extremely difficult to determine [a]. 
However that be, the* leader of the Eustathian 
sect does not seem so much chargeable with a 
corruption of any religious doctrine, as with ha- 
ving set up a fanatical form of sanctity ; an ex- 
travagant system of practical discipline, destruc- 
tive of the order and happiness of society. For he 
prohibited marriage, the use of wine and fleshy 
feasts of charity, and other things of that 

Vol. I. C c nature, 

[as] Socrates, Hist. EccUs, lib. i. c. vl. p. 14. Theodo- 

HET. Hist, Eccles, lib. i. cap. viii. p. 548. 

[a] Sec Sam. Basnag. /innal. Pol if, Ecsies. torn. 11. p. 
840. 
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GENT, nature. He prescribed immediate divorce to 
p aTt ii. those who were joined in wedlock, and is said to 
<■ ■ V ' have granted to children and servants the liberty 
of violating the commands of their parents and 
masters upon pretexts of a religious nature (6} 
Lucifcrian XX. LuciFER, bishop of CagUari in Sardinia^ 
^"****°** a man remarkable for his prudence, the austerity 
of his character, and the steadiness of his resolu- 
tion and courage, was banished by the emperor 
CoNSTANTius, for having defended the Nicenc 
doctrine, concerning the three persons in the 
Godhead. He broke the bonds of fraternal 
communion with Eusebius, bishop of Verceil^ in 
the year 363, because the latter had consecrated 
Paulikus, bishop of Antiocb; and he afterwards se- 
parated himself from the whole church, on ac- 
count of the act of absolution it had passed in 
favour of those, who, under Constantius, had 
deserted to the Arians (c). It is, at least, cer- 
tain, that the small tribe that followed this pre- 
late, under the title of Luciferians, avoided scru- 
pulously and obstinately all commerce and 
fellowship, both with those bishops who had de- 
clared themselves in favour of the Arians, and 
with those also who consented to an absolution 
for such as returned from this desertion, and ac- 
knowledged their error ; and thus of consequence 
they dissolved the bonds of their communion with 
the church in general (d). The Luciferians arc 

also 

{h] Socrates, Hut, Eccles, lib. i. cap. xliii. p. 156. So- 
ZOWEVUS, Hist, EccUs, lib. iii. cap. xiv. p. 520. lib. iv. cap. 
xxiv. p. 581. EpiPHAN. Hares. Lxvi. p. 910. Phiix>STURGIUS, 
Hist, Eccles, lib. iii. cap. xvi. p. 53. 59. WojLFG. GuNDJLiNG. 
A'o/. ad Concilium Gangrense, p. 9. 

[r] Rl'FIK. Hist, Eccies. lib. i. cap. xxx. p. 174. Socra- 
tes, Hist, Eccies, lib. iii. cap. ix. p. 181, &c. Sec also TiL- 
UEMONT, Memoires pour servir d tHistoire eie PEgiist^ torn. 
TU. p. 521. edit. Paris. 

[if] Sec in the workr of SiRMOND, torn. ii. p. 229, 8cc. jf 
look of prayers^ addressed to Theodosius by Marceuunus 
and FaustiKus, who were Luciferians. 
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lilso said to have entertained erroneous notions cent. 
concerning the human soul, whose generation p ^ » t il 
they considered as of a carnal nature, and main- '- v ' ^ 
tained, that it was transfused from the parents in- 
to the children (js^^ 

XXIk About this time ^rius, a presbyter ThcJEnan 
monk, and Semi-arian, erected a new sect, andf^®'*^ 
excited^iivisions throughout Armenia^ Pontus^ aitd 
Cappadocia^ by propagating opinions different 
from those that were commonly received. One 
of his principle tenets was, that bishops were not 
distinguished from presbyters by any divine right; 
but that, according to the institution of the New 
Testament, their offices and authority were abso- 
lutely the same. How far ^Erius pursued thid 
opinion, through its natural consequences, is not 
certainly known ; but we know, with the utmost 
certainty, that it was highly agreeable to many 
good Christians, who were no longer able to bear 
the tyranny and arrogance of the bishops of this 
century. 

There were other things in which ^Erius dif- 
fered from the common notions of the time : he 
condemned prayers for the dead, stated fasts, the 
celebration of Easter, and other rites of that na- 
ture, in which the multitude erroneously imagine 
that the life and soul of religion consists (/). 
His great purpose seems to have been that of 
reducing Christianity to its primitive simplicity : 
a purpose, indeed, laudable and noble when con- 
iidered itself; though the principles from 
whence it springs, and the means by which it is 
executed, are generally, in many respects, worthy 

C c 2 of 

['r] AuGUSTiK. I)e Hares, ctp. Izxxi. with the observationf 
tif Laiab Danmaus, p. 346. 

[/] EPIPHANIUS, Hares. IXXV. p. 905. AUGUSTIK D§ 

Marei, cap. liu» 
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c E N T.of censure, and may have been so in the case d£ 

PaI^; ,1. this reformer [^]. 

' — TV— ^ XXII. The progress of superstition in this ccn- 

jovmian. ^^J.y^ ^Liid, the erroncous notions that prevailed 
concerning the true nature of religion, excited 
the zeal and the efforts of many to stem the tor- 
rent. But their labours only exposed them to 
infamy and reproach. The most eminent of these 
worthy opposers of the reigning superstitions, was 
JoviNiAN, an ItaHan monk, who, towards the 
conclusion of this century, taught first at Rome^ 
and afterwards at Mi/an, that all those who kept 
the vows they made to Christ at their baptism, 
and lived according to those rules of piety and 
virtue laid down in the gospel, had an equal title 

to 

I 

^ C^l ^^^ desire of reducing religious worship to the 
greatest possible simplicity, however rational it may appear ia 
itself, and abstractedly considered, will be considerably mode- 
rated in such as bestow a moment's attention upon the im- 
perfection and infirmities of human nature in its present state. 
Mankind, generally speaking, have too little elevation of 
mind to be much affected with those forms and methods of 
worJihip, in which there is nothing striking to the outward 
senses. The great difficulty here lies in determining the 
lengths which it is prudent to go in the accommodation of 
rehgious ceremonies to human infirmity ^ and the grand 
point, is to Ex a medium, in which a due regard may be 
6hewn to the senses and imagination, without violating the 
dictates of right reason, or tarnishing the purity of t^ue reli- 
gion. It has been said, that the Romish church has gone too 
far in its condescension to the infirmities of mankind. And 
this is what the ablest defenders of its motley worship have 
alleged in its behalf. But this observation is not just : the 
church of Rome has not so much accommodated itself to A«- 
man weakness, as it has abused that weakness by taking occa- 
sion from it to establish an endless variety of ridiculous cere- 
monies, destructive of true religion, and only adapted to pro- 
mote the riches and despotism of the clergy, and to keep \hc 
multitude still hoodwinked in their ignorance and superstition. 
How^ far a just antif)athy to the church puppet-shews of the 
Papists has unjustly driven some Protestant churches into the 
opposite extreme, is a matter that I shall not now examine, thg* 
it certainly deserv'es a serious consideration. 
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to the rewards of futurity ; and that, consequent- c e n t. 
Jy, those who passed their days in unsociable celi-p ^^^^ u. 
bacy, and severe mortifications and fastings, were ' — r— ' 
in no respect more acceptable in the eye of God, 
than those who lived virtuously in the bonds of 
marriage, and nourished their bodies with mo-r 
deration and temperance. These judicious opi- 
nions, which many began to adopt, were first 
condemned by the church of Rome^ and after^ 
wards, by Ambrose, in a council held at Milan 
in the year 390 [b]. The emperor Honorius 
seconded the authoritative proceedings of the 
bishops by the violence of the secular arm, an- 
swered the judicious reasonings of Jovinian by 
the terror of coercive and penal laws, and banished 
this pretended heretic to the island Boa, Jovi- 
nian published his opinions in a book, against 
which Jerome, in the following century, wrote a 
most bitter and abusive treatise, which is still ex- 
tant [/]. 

XXIII. Among all the religious controversies Controvcr- 

that divided the church, the most celebrated, both^o o^g^^ 
for thtfir importance and their duration, were 
those relating to Origen and his doctrine. 

This illustrious man, though he had been, for 
a long time, charged with many errors, was held, 
by the most part of Christians, in the highest 
veneration, and his name was so sacred as to give 
weight to the cause in which it appeared. The 
Arians, who were sagacious in searching for suc- 
cours on all sides to maintain their sect, affirmed, 
that Origen had adopted their opinions. In this 
they were believed by some, who consequently 
included this great man in the hatred they enter- 
tained against the sect of the Arians. But several 

C c 3 writers 

[i&l HiERONYMUS in Jovintannm^ torn. ii. opp. AucusTiN. 
De Hares, cap. Ixxxii. Ambros. Epist, vi. &c. 

|i] Codex TijeodosianuSy torn. iii. p. 218. tern. vi. p. 193. 
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CENT, writers of the first learning and note opposed tbi« 
p A Tt ii.r^po^* ^^d endeavoured to vindicate tjie honpuf 
^ - >i — ^ of their master from these injurious insinuations. 
The most eminent of these was EussBiys, bishop 
of Ccssarea^ as appears by his learned work inti* 
tied. An Apology for Origen. It is extremely pro-, 
bable, that these clamours raised against the me* 
mory and reputation of a man, whom the whole 
Christian world beheld with respect, would have 
been soon hushed, had it not been for the ri^ of 
new commotions, which proceeded from anothec 
source, and of which we shall treat in the follow* 
ing section. 
The pro- XXIV, The monks in general, and the Egyp- 
^^^^^ tian monks in particular, were enthusiasrically 
tipveriics. dcvoted to Qrigen, and spared no labour to pro- 
pagate his opinion^ in all places. Their zeal, 
however, met with opposition, nor could they 
persuade all Christians of the truth and soundness 
of the notions invented or adopted by that emi* 
jient writer. Hence arose a controversy concern- 
ing the reason^ and foundalions of Origenism^ 
which was at first managed in a pf ivate manner, 
^ut, afterwards, by degrees, broke out into an 
open ^me. Among th^ numerous partizans of 
Dkigen, was John, bishop o^ Jerusalem^ which 
furnishe4 Epiphanivs and Jerome with a pretext 
to cast an odium upon this prelate, against whom 
they had been previously exasperated on other 
accounts. But the ingenious bishop conducted 
matters with such admirable dexterity, that, in 
defending himself, he vindicated, at the same 
time, the reputation of Origen, and drew to his 
party the whole monastip body ; and also a pro- 
digious number of those who were spectators of 
this interesting combat. This was but the be- 
ginning of the vehement contests concerning thq 
fioctrine of Origen, that were carried on both in 
^c eastern and western provinces. These contests 

werq 
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were particiilarly fomented in the west by Rufi-C e n t. 
Nus, a presbyter of -^-yi///^/^?, who translated intOp^\Y;.jj 
Latin several books of Oricei^, and insinimted/ v ■' 
with sufficient plainness, that he acquiesced in the 
sentiments they contained [^], which drew upon 
him the implacable rage of the learned and cho« 
leric Jerome. But these commotions seemed to 
cease in the west after the death of Rufinus, and 
the efforts which men of the first order made to 
check, both by their authority and by their writ- 
ings, the progress oiOrigenism in those parts. 

XXV. The troubles which the writings and Controvw. 
doctnnes of Origen excited in the east were*^"*^ 
more grievous and lasting. Theophilus, bishop ccrning the 
of Alexandria^ irritated, for several reasons, a- ^^"'k^*'^ 
gainst the Nitrian monks, represented them as in- ^^' 
fected with the contagion of Origenism^ and order- 
ed them to give up and abandon all the produc- 
tions of Origen. The monks refused obedience 
to this conm[iand, and alleged in their defence two 
considerations ; the one, that the passages in the 
writings of this* holy and venerable man, which 
seemed to swerve from the truth, were inserted in 
them by ill-designing heretics ; and the other, 
that a few things worthy of censure were not suf- 
ficient to justify the condemnation of the rest. 
Matters were but more exasperated by this refusal 
of submission to the order of Theophilus ; for 
this violent prelate called a council at Alexandria^ 
in the year 399, in which, having condemned the 
oUowers of Origen, he. sent a band of soldiers to 
drive the monks from their residence on mount 
J^itria. The poor monks, scattered abroad thus 
by an armed force, fled first to Jerusalem^ from 
whence they retired afterwards to Scythopolis; and 
finding that they could live here in security and 

C c 4 peace, 

[-f 1 Sec Just. FoNTANfNUS, HUtoria Luierar. ^quiUiensis^ 
lib. iv. cap. ill. p. 177, 6cq. 
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CENT, peace, determined, at length, to set sail for Caii- 
p A E T iiJtarUinople^ and there plead their cause in pre- 
sence of the emperor (/). The issue of these pro- 
ceedings comes under the history of the following 
century. 

It is, however, necessary to observe here, that 
we must not reduce to the same class all those 
who are called Origenists in the records of this 
century. For this ambiguous title is applied to 
persons who differed widely in their religious no- 
tions. Sometimes it merely signifies such friends 
of Ortgen, as acknowledged his writings to have 
been adulterated in many places, and who were 
far from patronizing the errors of which he was 
accused ; in other places, this title is attributed 
to those who confess Origen to be the author of 
the doctrines which are imputed to him, and who 
resolutely support and defend his opinions ; of 
which latter there was a considerable number a- 
mong the monastic orders. 



CHAP. IV. 

Concerning the rites and ceremonies used in the cburcb 

during this century. 

A muUi- "XHT*^^^ ^^ Roman emperors were stu- 
nidcofcc- W dious to promote the honour of Christi- 
u^TcJ."*' anity , by the auspicious protection they afforded 
to the church, and their most zealous efforts to 
advance its interests, the inconsiderate and ill- 
directed piety of the bishops cast a cloud over 
the beauty and simplicity or the gospel, by the pro- 
digious 

[/] See Peter. Daniel Huet, Origentanorum^ lib. ii. cap. 
iv. p 196. Louis Doucin, Histoire de Origenisme^MYx/m. 
p. 93. HiER. a Frato, Diss, vi. in Sulpittum Stverum de 
fflonacbis ob Origenis notmn ex Nitria tola que JEgypto puis is ^ 
p. 273. Vc ron. 1 7^ I . folio. 
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digious number of rites and ceremonies which c e n t. 
they had invented to embellish it. And here wCp ^^^^ ^ 
may apply that well-known saying of Augus- 
tiN [;7iJ, that the yoke under which the yews for^ 
merly groaned^ was more tolerable than that, imposed 
upon many Christians in bis time. The rites and 
institutions, by which the Greeks, Romans, and 
bther nations, had formerly testified their ' reli- 
gious veneration for fictitious deities, were now 
adopted, with some slight alterations by Christ- 
ian bishops, and employed in the service of the 
true God. We have already mentioned the rea- 
sons alleged f jr this imitation, so proper to dis- 
jgust all who have a just sense of the native beau- 
ty of genuine Christianity, These fervent heralds 
of the gospel, whose zeal outrun their candour 
and ingenuity, imagined that the nations would 
receive Christianity with more facility, when they 
saw the rites and ceremonies to which they were 
iaccustomed, adopted in the church, and the 
same worship paid to Christ and his martyrs, 
which they had formerly offered to their idol 
deities. Hence it happened, that in these times, 
the religion of the Greeks and Romans differed 
very little in its external appearance, from that 
of the Christians. They had both a most pom- 
pous and splendid ritual. Gorgeous robes, mitres, 
tiaras, wax-tapers, crosiers [;/J, processions [0], 

lustrations 

[f«] AuGUSTiN*. Epist, cxix. ad Januarium, according to 
the ancient division. 

8^ [«] The Liiuuj, which among the ancient Romans was 
the chief ensign of the augurs, and which derived its name from 
its resemblance of the mUitary trumpet^ became a mark of e-^ 
piscopal dignity. We call it the crosier^ or bishop^s stalF. 

iXj* ['v] ITie word supplications ^ which 1 have rendered by 
that oi processions J signined among the Pagans, those solemu 
and public acts oi gratitude ior national blessings, or /ieprecia- 
tion of national calamities, which were expressed by the whole 
body of the people, by a religious approach to the temples df 
the gods, which by a decree of the senate, were o^)cn fur all 
without distinction. See Cic, CatU. iii. 6. Liv. x. 23. 
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c £ N T. lustrations, images, gold and silver vases, and 
p^'^:^ J, many such circumstances of pageantry, were 
< ^ " ' equally to be seen in the heathen temples, and the 

Christian churches. 
Mapiifi. II. No sooner had CoNSTANxmE the Great 
^^^Vj^ abolished the superstitions of his ancestors, than 
C^ctcd. magnificent churches were every where erected 
for the Christians, which were richly adorned 
with pictures and images, and bore a striking re- 
semblance of tlie Pagan temples, both in their 
outward and inward form (^), Of these churches 
some were built over the tombs of martyrs, and 
were frequented only at stated times; while othen 
were set apart for the ordinary assemblies of 
Christians in divine worship. The former were 
called Martyria, from the places where they 
were erected ; and the latter Titiili (jj). Both of 
them were consecrated with great pomp, and with 
certain rites borrowed mostly from the ancient 
laws of the Roman pontifs. 
Origin of But our wonder will not cease here ; it will ra- 
patr^gc ^'^^ ^^ augmented when we learn, that, at this 
time, it was looked upon as an essential part of 
religion to have, in every country, a multitude 

of 

[p] Sec £z£K. Spakheim, Preuves sur Us Cesar s di JuUtm. 
p. 47» and particularly Le Brui«*^s Expiication l\terare it hisKh 
riaue des Ceremonies de la Messe, torn. ii. p. lOi* A descriptioa 
of these churches may be found in £us£Blus, De vita Coit' 
stantini M, lib. iii. cap. xxxv. and an exact plan of the inte- 
rior structure of them is accurately ingraved in bishop Beve- 
K£G£S yidnotationes in Pandectas Canonum^ torn. ii. p. 70. and 
in Frederick Spanheim^s Institute Hist. Eccles, torn. i. opp« 
p. 860. It must also be observed, that certain parts of the 
Christian churches were formed after the model of the Jewish 
temples. See Camp. Vitrikga, Des synagoga Vetera^ fib. iii, 
p. 466. 

\q\ Jo. Mabtllon. Musei lialici^ torn. ii. in comment ad 
ordin. Roman, p. xvi. B:^ The 7itid/iv/erc the smaller church- 
es, so called from this circumstance, that the presbyters, who 
otHciated in them, were called by the names of the places where 
they were erected, i. e» received titles, which fixed Uiem to those 
puxticular. cures. 
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of churches : and here we must look for the true d e n t. 
origin pf what is called the right of patronage^ Part ii. 
which was introduced among Christians with no ^* ' v >■ ^ 
Other view than to encourage the opulent to erect 
» great number of churches, by giving them the 
privilege of appointing the ministers that were to 
officiate in them (r). This was a new instance 
of that servile imitation of the ancient supersti^ 
tions which reigned at this time; for it was a very 
common notion among the people of old, that 
nations and provinces were happy and free from 
danger^ in proportion to the number of fanes and 
temples, which they consecrated to the worship 
pf gods and heroes, whose protection and succour 
could not fail, as it was thought, to be shed a- 
bundantly upon those, who worshipped them 
with such zeal, and honoured them with so many . 
^lai ks of veneration and respect. The Christians 
unhappily contracted the same erroneous way of 
jthinking, The greater the number of temples; 
was, which they erected in honour of Christ, 
/and his chosen friends, and followers, the more 
sanguine did their expectations grow of powerful 
succours from them, and of a peculiar interest in 
the divine protection. They were so weak as to 
imagine^ that God, Christ, and celestial Intel- 
jigences, were delighted with those marks and 
testimonies of respect, which captivate the hearts 
of wretched mortals. 

III. Ihe Christian worship consisted in hymns, The forat 
prayers, the reading of the scriptures, a discourse ^JJ^^f 
addressed to the people, and concluded with the 
celebration of tlie Lord's supper. To these were 
added various rites, more adapted to please the 
eyes, and strike the imagination, than to kindle 
in the heart the pure and sacred flame of genuine 

piety, 

[r] Just. Hekn. Bohmeri Jut Eccles. Protestant^ tcm. Wu 
p. 466. Bibliothfque Italique^ torn. y. p. i^. 
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c E N T. piety [s]. We are not however to think, that the 
^' same method of worship was uniformly followed 
'^ ^ * ^ * in every Christian society, for this was far from 
being the case. Every bishop, consulting his own 
private judgment, and taking into consideration 
the nature of the times, the genius of the country 
in which he lived, and the character and temper 
of those whom he was appointed to rule and 
instruct, formed such a plan of divine worship 
as he thought the wisest and the best. Hence 
that variety of liturgies which were in use, before 
the bishop of Rome had usurped the supreme pow- 
er in religious matters, and persuaded the credu- 
lous and unthinking, that the model, both of doc- 
trine and worship, was to be given by the mother- 
church, and to be followed implicitly * through- 
out the Christian world. 
Changes in- ^^' ^^ would be almost endless to enter into a 
troduccd in- minute detail of all the different parts of public 
^^^^_ worship, and to point out the disadvantageous 
▼inc wor- chauges they underwent. A few observations will 
^^ be sufficient upon this head. The public prayera 
had now lost much of that solemn and majestic 
simplicity, that characterised them in the primi- 
tive times, and which were, at present, degener- 
ating into a vain and swelling bombast. The 
Psalms of David were now received among the 
public hymns that were sung as a part of divine 
service [t]. The sermons, or public discourses 
addressed to the people, were composed accord- 
ing to the rules of human eloquence, and rather 

adapted 

[ f ] For a full account of the form of public worship, or the 
liiurgies of this century, the reader will do well to consult the 
twenty-second catechetical discourse q/* Cyril oi Jerusalem^ and 
the apostolical constitutions^ which are falsely attributed to Cle- 
ment of Rome, These writers are most learnedly illustrated 
and explained by Pktiir Le Brun, in his Explication littcrale 
et historique de la Alene, tom. ii. p. ^^, 

[/] Be AUSOBKE, Iliji. du Manicbetsme^Xova. ii. p. 614. 
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adapted to excite the stupid admiration of the po- cent. 
pulace, who delight in vain embellishments, than p ^^^ ^^ 
to enlighten the vmderstanding, or to reform the '- v -^ 
heart. Nay, it would seem as if all possible 
means had been industriously used, to give an 
air of folly and extravagance to the Christian as- 
semblies. For the people were permitted, nay, 
even exhorted by the preacher himself, to crown 
his talents with clapping of hands and loud accla- 
mations of applause [u] j a recompence that was 
hitherto peculiar to the actors on the theatre, and 
the orators in the forum. How men, set apart by 
their profession to exhibit examples of the con- 
tempt of vain glory, and to demonstrate to others 
the vanity and emptiness of all temporal things, 
could indulge such a senseless and indecent ambi- 
tion, is difficult to be conceived, though it is 
higlily to be deplored. 

V. The first day of the week, which was theJ^^J][*^»®' 
prdinary and stated time for the public assemblies 
of Christians^ was, in consequence of a peculiar 
law enacted, by CoNSTANTiNE, obse Wed with more 
solemnity than it had formerly been [w]. The 
festivals celebrated in most of the Christian 
churches, were five in number, and were ap- 
pointed in commemoration of the birth, the suf- 
ferings and death, the resurrection and the ascen- 
sion, of the divine Saviour ; and also the eSbsion 
of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles and first he- 
ralds of the gospel on the day of Pentecost. Of 
these festivals, none were kept with so much so- 
lemnity and respect as the fourteen days that were 
appointed for the commemoration of Christ's re- 
surrection [x]. 

The 

[»] Franc. Bernh. Ferrarius, De veterum acclamationi' 
but <b* plautUj 66» 

'w\ Jac. Godofred. ad codicem Tbeodoi, torn. i. p. 135. 
>J J bid. torn. i. p. 143. 
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c EN T The eastern Christians celebrated the memoi^ 
Fart If. of Christ's biith and baptism in one festival^ 
^ ' y ' which was fixed on the sixth of January^ and this 
day was by them called the Epipbanf, as on it 
the immortal Saviour was manifested to the world 
(y ). On the other hand^ the Christians of the 
west seem to have always celebrated the birth of 
our Lord on the 25th of December ! for there ap- 
pears to be very little certainty in the accounts ol 
those, who allege, that the Roman pontif, Ju- 
lius I. removed the festival of Christ's birth 
from the 6th of January, to the 25th of De^em-^ 
ber (z). 

The unlucky success which some had in dis^ 
covering the carcasses and remains of certain holy 
men, multiplied the festivals and commemorafhns 
of the martyrs in the most extravagant mannen 
The increase of these festivals would not have 
b -en offensive to the wise and the good, if Christi- 
ans had employed the time they took up, in pro* 
moting their spiritual interests, and in forming 
habits of sanctity and virtue. But the contrary 
happened : these days which were set apart for 
pious exercises, were squandered away in indo- 
lence, voluptuousness, and criminal pursuits, and 
were less consecrated to the service of God, than 
employed in the indulgence of sinful passions* It 
is well known, among other things, what oppor- 
tunities of sinning were offered to the licentious, 
by what were called the vigils of Easter and Whit- 
suntide, or Pentecost. 
Fasting. VI. Fasting was considered, in this century, as 
the most effectual and powerful means of repelling 
the force, and disconcerting the stratagems of evil 

spirits, 

[j] Beausobre, Hiff. du Mamchenme^ torn. ji. p. (70^, 
\%'\ Sec Jos. Sim. Assemanx. Eihrioth, Orient. C/emefiL 

Vatican, torn. ii. p. 168. Alph. DES Vtcndles, Diss, dans, 

la Bibliothe'iue Germanique^ torn. ii. p. 29. 
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spirits, and of appeasing the anger of an offended cent. 
Deity. Hence we may easily understand what in- p ^\ ^i. 
duced the rulers of the church to establish this '— y " ' 
custom by express laws, and to impose, as an in- 
dispensible duty, an act of humiliation ; the ob- 
servation of which had hitherto been left to every 
one's choice. The Quadragesimal^ or Lent-fast^ 
was held more sacred than all the rest, though it 
was not as yet confined to a fixed number of 
days (a). We must however remark, that the 
fasts observed in this century, were very different 
from those that were solemnized in the preceding 
times. Formerly those who submitted themselves 
to the discipline of fasting abstained wholly from 
meat and drink ; but now a mere abstinence from 
flesh and wine was, by many, judged sufficient for 
the purposes of fasting (A), and this latter opinion 
prevailed, from this time, and became universal 
among the Latins. 

Vll. Baptismal fonts were now erected in the The admi- 

porch of each church, for the more commodious ^j'^^Sb ; 
administration of that initiating sacrament. Bap^ 
tism was administered during the vigils of Easter 
and Whitsuntide, with lighted tapers, by the 
bishop, and the presbyters commissioned by him 
for that purpose. In cases, however, of urgent 
necessity, and in such only a dispensation was 
granted for performing this sacred rite at other 
times than those now mentioned. In some places 
salt was employed, as a symbol of purity and wis- 
dom, and was thrown, with this view, into the 
mouth of the person baptized ; and a double unc- 
tion was every where used in the celebration of # 
this ordinance, one preceding its administration, 
and the other following it.. The persons who 
were admitted into the church by baptism, were 

obliged. 



[a] Jo. J5all^us, De Jejuniif et ^admgrsimay lib. iv. 
[^] Sec BakbeyrjlC) De la Moraie des Feresy p. 250. 
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c E, N T. obliged, after the celebration of that holy .ordl- 
p ^ ^^:;. yi nance, to go clothed in white garments during 
-■^v— ' the space of seven days. 

Many other rites and ceremonies might be 
mentioned here ; but as they neither acquired 
stability by their duration, nor received the sane* 
tion of the universal approbation and consent, we 
shall pass them over in silence. , 
and of the VIII. The institution of catechumens i and the 
J^^** •"^"discipline through which they passed, suffered no 
variation in this century, but continued still upon 
its ancient footing. It appears farther, by innu- 
merable testimonies^ that the Lord's suppqr was 
administered, (in some places two or three times a 
week, in others on Sunday only) to all those who 
were assembled together to worship CJod. It was 
also sometimes celebrated at the tombs of mar* 
tyrs and at funerals, which custom, undoubtedly; 
gave rise to the masses^ that were afterwards 
performed in honour of the saints, and for the 
benefit of the dead* In many places^ the bread 
and wine were held up to view before their distri- 
bution, that they might be seen by the people^ 
and contemplated with a certain religious respect; 
and hence, not long after, the adoration oftbe 
symbols was unquestionably derived. Neither ca^ 
tecbumeiis^ penitents^ nor those who were supposed 
to be under the influence and impulse of evil 
spirits, were admitted to this holy ordinance; nor 
did the sacred orators in their public discourses 
ever dare to unfold its true and genuine nature 
with freedom and simplicity. The reason of thus 
concealing it from the knowledge and observa- 
tion of many, was a very mean and shameful one, 
as we have already observed : many, indeed, offer 
a much more decent' and satisfactory argument 
in favour of this custom, when they allege, that by 
these mysteriotis proceedings, the desire of the ca- 
techuw.ens would naturally burn to penetrate, as 

soon 
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Soon as was possible, the sublime secret, and that cent. 
they would thereby be animated to prepare them- p ^ * t 11. 
selves with double diligence for receiving this '■ " » ^" * 
privilege. 

CHAP. V. 

Concerning the divisions and heresies that troubled 
the church during this century, 

I. nr'HE sects which had sprung up in the pre- The rc 

X ceding ages^ transmitted their contagious ^^^®/ ^ 
principles to this century. Many of them re-sccu. 
mained yet, particularly in the east, and, not- 
withstanding their absurdity, continued to attract 
a certam number of followers. The Manichean 
faction surpassed the rest in its influence and pro- 
gress. The very turpitude and enormity of its 
doctrines seemed to seduce many into its snares ; 
and, what is still more surprizing, men of genius 
and penetration were deluded by its enchant- 
ments, as the example of Augustin sufficiently 
testifies. It is true, the wisest and most learned 
writers of the times, and among others Augus- 
tin, when he returned from his errors, endea- 
voured to oppose the growth of this spreading 
pestilence ; nor were their eflforts entirely unsuc- 
cessful. But the root of this horrible disease was 
deep ; and neither the force of argument, nor the 
severity of the most rigorous laws, were sufficient 
to extirpate it thoroughly [c]. For some time, 

indeed y 

[r] The severe laws enacted by the emperors against the 
Manicheans, are to be found in the Tbeodoiian C'jde^ vol. vi. 
part 1. edit. Ritterian. In the y«ar 37^2, Valentin i an the 
elder- prohibited their assemblies, and imposed heavy pcnaltiej 
on their doctors, p. 126. In 381, Theodosius the Great 
branded them with infamy, and deprived theia of all the 

Vol. I. D d i];jhis 
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c E N T. indeed it seemed to disappear, and many thought 

p A Tt II. ^^ utterly eradicated ; but it gathered force sc- 

^ — M — ' cretly, and broke out afterwards with Bew vio-^ 

lence. To avoid the severity of the laws, the 

Manicheans concealed themselves under a variety 

of names, which they adopted successively, and 

changed, in proportion as they were discovered 

under them. Thus they assumed the names of 

Encratitcs, Apotactics, Saccophori, Hydropara- 

states, Solitaries, and several others, under which 

they lay concealed for a certain time, but could 

not however long escape the vigilance of their 

enemies (^). 

The rue cf YL. The state had . little danger to apprehend 

the contro- ^ t • i i i- ?• % « 

vcrsy with trom a sect, which the torce or severe laws and 
the Dona- Qf penal restraints could not fail to undermine, 
gradually, throughout the Roman empire. But 
a new, and much more formidable Action started 
up in Africa^ which, though it arose from small 
beginnings, afflicted most grievously both church 
and state tor more than a century. Its origin was 
as follows : 

Mensurius, bishop of Carthage^ in Africa^ dy- 
ing in the year 311, the greatest part of the clergy 
and people chose, in his place, the archdeacon 
CiECiLiANus, who, without waiting for the assem- 
bly of the Numidian bishops, was consecrated by 
those of Africa alone. This hasty proceeding was 
the occasion of much trouble. The Numidian 
bishops, who had always been present at the con- 
secration of the bishops of Carthage, were highly 
offended at their being excluded from this solemn 
ce ) emony , and, assembling^hemselves at Carthage, 
called CiEciLiANUs before them, to give an ac- 
count 

rights and pri\'ilcges of citizens, p. 133. Add to these manv 
edicts more dreadtul, which may be seen in pages 137, 1381 
170^ of the above mentioned work. 
'\d\ See the law of Th^odosius, Codex Tbeod. torn. vL p. 

^i4i *36i '37> 13S 
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count of his conduct. The flamCj thus kindled^ cent 

Part II. 



was greatly augmented by certain Carthaginian *^* 



presbyters, who were competitors with C^cili- 
ANUS, particularly Botrus and CelesiuSv Lu- 
ciLLA, also, an opulent lady, who hadJ^een re- 
primanded by CiEciLiANUS for her supei;stitious 
practices, and had conceived against him a bitter 
enmity on that account, was active in exasperating 
the spirits of his adversaries, and distributed a 
large sum of money among the Numidians, to en^. 
courage them in their opposition to the neW 
bishop. In consequence of all this, C^ciLiANUS,c«ciUanus 
refusing to submit to the judgment of the Numi- co"^«»n«^ 
dians, was condemned in a council, assembled by 
JSecundus, bishop of 'TigisiSy consisting of seventy 
prelates, who, with the consent of a considerable 
part of the clergy and people, declared him uir- 
worthy of the episcopal dignity, and chose his 
deacon Majorinus for his successor. By this 
proceeding, the Carthaginian church was divided 
into two factions, and groaned under the contests • 
of two rival bishops, Cjecilianus and Majo- 
rinus. 

in. The Numidians alleged two important rhc wuoia 
reasons to justify their sentence against CiECiLiA-aii«g«i for 
Nus ; ^s first, that Felix of Aptungus, the chief of 5lJ„^^ 
the bishops, who assisted at his consecration, was 
a traditor, (/. e. one of those who, during the 
persecution under Diocletian, had ddivered the 
sacred writings and the pious books of the Christ- 
ians to the magistrates in order to be burnt); and 
that having thus apostatized from the service of 
Christ, it was not possible that he could impart 
the Holy Ghost to the new bishop. A second rea- 
son for their sentence against C^ecilianUs was 
drawn from the harshness and even cruelty that he 
had discovered in his conduct, while he was a dear- 
con, towards the Christian confessors and martyr^ 
during the persecution above-mentioned, whom 

D d 2 he 
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c E N T. he abandoned, in the most merciless manner, to 
Pa^it II. ^U the extremities of hunger and want, leaving 
»* v -^ them without food in their prisons, and hindering 
those,, who were willing to succour them, from 
bringing them relief.' To these accusations they 
added the insolent contumacy of the new prelate, 
who refused to obey their summons, and to appear 
before them in council to justify his conduct* 

There was none of the Numidians who oppo- 
sed C^ciLiANUs with such bitterness and vehe- 
mence^ as ' DoNATus bishop of CV/j^r Ni^ct^ and 
hence the whole faction was called after him, as 
most v/riters think ; though some are of opinion, 
that they derived this name from another Dona- 
Tus, whom theDonatists sumamed the Great (e). 
This controversy, in a short time, spread far and 
wide, not only throughout Numidia^ but even 
through all the provmces of Africa^ which enter- 
ed so zealously into this ecclesiastical war, that 
in most cities there were two bishops, one at the 
head of C^cilianus's party, and the other ac- 
knowledged by the followers of Majorinus. 
Histofyof IV. The Donatists having brought this contro- 
^S^^"*" versy before Const antine the Great, that em- 
peror in the year 313, appointed Melchiades, 
bishop of i?o;7z^, to examine the matter, and named 
three bishops of Gaul to assist him in this inquiry. 
The result of this examination was favourable to 
C^ciLiANUs, who was entirely acquitted of the 

crimes 

[^] In the faction of the Donatists, there were two eminent 
persoiis of the name of L)0NATUS j the one was a Numidian, 
and bishop of Caue Ntpro' ; the other succeeded AIajorinl'S, 
bishop of Can ha ^e^ as leader of the Donatists, and received 
from his sect, on account of his learning and virtue, the title 
of DoNATUS the Grkat. Hence it has been a question 
among the learned, from ^vhich of these the stct derived its 
name ? The arguments that support the different sides of this 
trivial questicii are nearly cf ecjual force *, and nhy may we 
not decide it by supposing that the Donatists were fto called 
* from them both ? 
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crimes laid to his charge; but the accusations that c e^ t. 
had been brought against Felix of AptungitSy byp^^^ n. 
whom he was consecrated, were left out of the ^ ■ ' ^ . " -^ 
question. Hence it was, that the emperor, in the 
year 314,. ordered the cause of Felix to be exa- 
mined separately by -/Elian, proconsul of Africa^ 
by whose decision he was absolved. The Dona- 
tists, whose cause suffered necessarily by these pro- 
ceedings, complained much of the judgment pro- 
nounced by Melchiades, and ^Elian. The small 
number of bishops, that had been appointed to ex- 
amine their cause jointly with MELCHiADfes^ ex- 
cited, in a particular manner, their reproaches,- 
and even their contempt. They looked upon the 
decision of seventy venerable Numidian prelates, 
as infinitely more respectable than that pronoun- 
ced by nineteen bishops (for such was the number 
assembled at [/] Rome), who, besides the inferio- 
rity of their number, were not sufficiently acquain- 
ted with the African affairs to be competent judg- 
es in the present question. The indulgent empe- 
ror, \yilling to remove these specious complaints, 
ordered a second and a much more numerous as- 
sembly to meet at -/if r/e^x in the year 314^ com- 
posed of bishops from various provinces, from 
Italy^ Gaul^ Germany^ and Spain. Here again the 
Donatists lost their cause, but renewed their efforts 
by appealing to the immediate judgment of the 
emperor, who condescended so far, as to admit' 
their appeal ; and, in consequence thereof, exa-* 
.mined the wliole affair himself in the year 316 at 
Milan^ in presence of the contending parties. 

pd3 The 

Dip [/] The emperor, in his letter to MELCHiADi^,'iiamed 
no more than three prelates, viz, Maternus, Rheticius, and 
Marinus, bishops of Calo^n, yiuiun, atid ArUs, to sit with hini. 
as judges of this controversy j but afterwards he ordered se- 
ven more to be added to the number, and as many as could 
soon and conveniently assemble : so that thev were at last nine- 
teen m all. 
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c E N T.The issue of this third trial was more favourable 
p a'^V 11.^^ ^^^ Donatists than that of the two preceding 
'■ V "' councils, whose decisions the emperor confirmed 
by the sentence he pronounced [g]. Hence this 
perverse sect loaded Constantine with the bit- 
terest reproaches, and maliciously complained that 
Osius, bishop biCordoua^ who was honoured with 
his friendship, and was intimately connected with 
CiECiLiANUs, had, by corrupt insinuations, en- 
gaged him to pronounce an unrighteous sentence. 
The emperor, animated with a just indignation at 
such odious proceedings, deprived the Donatists 
of their churches in Africa^ and sent into banish- 
ment their seditious bishops. Nay, he carried his 
resentment so far as to put some of them to death, 
probably on account of the intolerable petulence 
and malignity they discovered, both in their writ- 
ings and in their discourse. Hence arose violent 
commotions and tumults in Africa, as the sect of 
the Donatists was extremely powerful and nu- 
merous there. The emperor endeavoured, by 
embassies and negotiations, to allay these distur- 
bances, but his efforts were without effect. 
The tegin V. These unhappy commotions gave rise, no 
cuiJl^l'" doubt, to a horrible confederacy of desperate ruf- 
oncfc fian$, who passed under the name of Circumcel- 
liones. This furious, fearless, and bloody set of 
men, composed of the rough and savage populace, 
who embraced the party of the Donatists, main- 
tained their cause by the force of arms, and, 

over- 

[^J TTic prqofs pf the supreme power of the emperors, in re- 
ligious matters, appear so incontestible in this controversy, that 
it is amaaung it should ever have been called in question. 
Certain it is, that, at this time, the notion of a supreme judge 
set over the church universal, by the appointment of Christ, 
never had entered into any one's head. The assemblies of the 
clergy at Rome and j^riet are commonly called councils : but 
improperly, since, in reality, they were nothing more thar^ 
meetings of judges, or commusaries appointed by die emperor. 
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over-running all Africa^ filled that province withe E n t. 
slaughter and rapine, and committed- the most p ^^^'^ ^^ 
enormous acts of perfidy ^nd cruelty against the 
followers of CiECiHANUS. This outrageous mul- 
titude, whom no prospect of sufferings could ter- 
rify, and whot upon urgent occasions, faced death 
itself with the most audacious temerity, contri- 
buted to render the sect of the Donatists an objecjt 
of the utmost abhorrence ; though * it cannot be 
made appear, from any records of undoubted au^ 
thority, that the bishops of that faction, those, at 
least, who had any reputation for piety and virtue, 
.either approved the proceedings, or stirred up the 
violence of this odious rabble. In the mean time, 
the flame of discord gathered strength daily, and 
seemed to portend the approaching horrors of a 
civil war; to prevent which. Const antink having 
tried, in vain, every other method of accommo- 
dation, abolished at last, by the advice of the 
governors oi Africa^ the laws that had been enact- 
ed against the Donatists, and allowed the people 
a full Hberty of adhering to the party they liked 
the best. 

VI. After the death of Constamtine theJJ^^'^ 
Great, his son Const ans, to^ whom Africa ^as 
allotted in the division of the empire, sent Maca* 
Rius and Paulus into that province, with a view 
to heal this deplorable schism, and to engage the 
Donatists to conclude a peace. Dom^atus, sur-. 
named the Great, the principal bishop of that 
sect, opposed all methods of reconciliation with the 
utmost vehemence, and his example was followed 
by the-other prelates of the party. TJie Circum- 
celliones also continued to support the cause of th^ 
Donatists by assassinations and massacres, executed 
with the most unrelenting fury. They were, how- 
ever, stopt in their career, and were defeated by 
Macarius at the battle of Bagnia. Upon thi»«, 
the affairs of 4^e Donatists declined apace ; and 

D d 4 Macarius 
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CENT. Macarius uscd no longer the soft voice of pei4 
p A R T If. suasion to engage them to an accommodation, but 
' V ' employed his authority for that purpose. A few . 
submitted ; the greatest part saved themselves by 
flight; numbers were sent into banishment, among 
whom was D.onatus the Great ; and many of 
them were punished with the utmost severity. 
During these troubles^ which continued near 
thirteen years, several steps were taken against 
the Donatists, which the equitable and impartial 
will be at a loss to reconcile with the dictates of 
humanity and justice ; nor, indeed, do the Catho- 
lics themselves deny the truth of this assertion 
[Z?], and hence the complaints which the Dona- 
tists made ot the cruelty of their adversaries (/). 
ThcRtatcof • VII. The emperor Julian, upon his accession 
the Dona- to the throuc in the year 362, permitted the 
the*cm°4-^ exiled Donatists to return to their country, and 
rori Julian restored them to the enjoyment of their former 
liberty. This step renewed the vigour of that 
expiring sect, who, on their return from banish- 
ment, brought oyer, in a short time, the greatest 
part of the province oi Africa^ to espouse their in- 
terests. Gratian, indeed, pubHshed several edicts 
against them, and, in the year 377, deprived 
them of their churches, and prohibited all their 

assemblies 
• 

[/^] The testimony of Optatus of Milevi is beyond excep- 
tion in this matter •, it is quoted from the third book of his 
treatise, De scbismate Donatistarurrij sect. i. and runs thus : 
*' Ab Operariis Unitatis (i, e. the empe^o^^ ambassadors 
*• Macarius and Paulus) multa quidem aspcrti gesta simt. — 
**. Fugenmt omnes episcopi cum clcricis suis, aliqui sunt mor- 
" tui; qui fortiores fuerunt, capti & loiige relegati sxint/' 
Optatus, through the whole of this work, endeavours to ex- 
cuse the severities committed against the Donatists. of which 
I'.c lays the principal fault upon that sect itself, confessing, how- 
ever, that, in some instances, the proceedings against them 
were too rigorous to deserve approbation, or admit of an ex- 



and Gra- 
tian. 



cuse. 



[/] See Collat. Caribag. diet tenia-, sect. 2JB. at the end of 

OUATUS, p. ^IS' 
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assemblies public and private. But the fury of c e n t. 
the Circumcelliones, who may be considered aSp ^^' .. 
the soldiery of the Donatists, and the apprehension 
of intestine tumult*^, prevented, no doubt, the 
vigorous execution of these laws. This appears 
from the number of churches which this people 
had in Africa tp wards the conclusion of this cen- 
tury, and which were served by no less than four 
hundred .bishops. Two things, however, dimi- 
nished considerably the power and lustre of this 
flourishing sect, and made it decline apace about 
the end of thijs century : the one was a violent di- 
vision that arose among them, on account of a 
person named Maximinj and this division, so 
proper to weaken the comipon cause, was the 
most effectual instrument the Catholics could use 
to combat the Ponatists. But a second circum- 
stance which precipitated their decline, was the 
zealous and fervent opposition of Aucus tin, first 
presbyter, and afterwards bishop oi Hippo. This 
learned and ingenious prelate attacked the Dona-, 
tists in every way, In his writings, in his public 
discourses, and in his private conversation, he 
exposed the dangerous and seditious principles of 
this sect in the strongest manner ; and as He was 
of a warm and active spirit, he animated against 
them, not only the province oiAfrica^ but also the 
whole Christian. world, and the imperial court. 

VIII. The doctrine of the Donatists was con-The princi- 
formable to that of the church, as even their ad-5lf™Il* 

r 1 • 1 • 1 Of the D©» 

versanes contess ; nor were their lives less ex-natbts. 
fsmplary than those of other Christian societies, if 
we except the enormous conduct of the Circum- 
celliones which the greatest part of the sect re- 
garded with the utmost detestation and abhor- 
rence. The crime, therefore, of the Donatists 
lay properly in the following things : in their de. 
daring the church of Africa^ which adhered to 
C-<EciLiANUs, fallen from the dignity and privi- 
leges 
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CENT, leges of a true church, and deprived of the gifts 
p^*^'^ „ of the Holy Ghost, on account of the offences 
with which the new bishop, and Felix of y^ 
tungus^ who had consecrated him, were charged ;. 
in their pronouncing all the churches, who held 
communion with that of Africa^ cofnlpt and pol* 
luted ; in maintaining, that the sanctity of their 
bishops gave their community * alone a full right 
to be considered as the true, the pure, and holy 
church ; and in their avoiding all communication 
with other churches, from an apprehension of 
contracting their impurity and corruption. This 
erroneous principle was the source of that most 
shocking uncharitableness and presumption that 
appeared in their conduct to other churches. 
Hence they pronounced the sacred rites and insti- 
tutions void of all virtue and efficacy among 
those Christians who were not precisely of their 
sentiments, and not only re-baptized those who 
came over to their party from other churches, but 
eyen with respect to those who had been ordained' 
ministers of the gospel they observed the severe 
custom, either of depriving them of their office, or 
obliging them to be ordained a second time. This 
schismatic pestilence was almost wholly confined 
to Africa • for the few pitiful assemblies, ^ich 
the Donatists had formed in Spain and Italy ^ had 
neither stability nor duration [k]^ 

IX. 

[i] A more dtnple accoont of the Dpnadsts wUl be found 
in the following writers : JiEVR. Vauesius, Dissert, dt ^bisr- 
foate Donatisiarum. This dissertation Valesius subjoined to 
his edition of the Ecclesiastical history of £us£Bius. Tho^. 
Ittigius's History of Donaiism, which is published in the Ap*' 
pendix to his book concerning the Heresies of the apostolic €^: 
Herm« Witsius, MiscelUn. Sacror. torn* i. lib* iv. p« 742^ 
HsKR. Noius, Hift. Donatian. augmented by the BallerinIi 
opp. torn, iv, p. xlv. X^OKG^s History of the Dotfatists^ Loel* 
don 1677, 8vo. These are the sources from whence we have 
drawn the accounts that we hi^ve g^ven of this ttoublesomie 
sect. 
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IX. The faction of the Donatists was not thec e n t. 
only one that troubled the church during thisp^*^; j^^ 
century. Soon after its commencement, even in * v - ^ 
the year 317, a new contention arose in Eigyp^f^^lbk 
upon a subject of much higher importance, andccntury 
with consequences of a yet more pernicious na-^^^^ 
ture. The subject of this fatal controversy, which *^ 

kindled such deplorable divisions throughout the 
Christian world, was the doctrine of three persons 
in the Godhead; a doctrine, which, in the thre© 
preceding centuries, had happily escaped the vain 
curiosity of human researches, and been left un-< 
defined and undetermined by any particvdar set of 
ideas. The church, indeed, had frequently de- 
cided againti: the Sabellians and others, that there 
was a real difference between the Father and the 
Souy apd that the Holy Ghost was disrinct from 
them both ; or, as we commonly speak, that three 
distinct persons exist in the Deity ; but the mu- 
tual relation of these persons to each other, and 
the nature of that distinction that subsists between 
them, are matters that hitherto were neither dis- 
puted nor explained, and with respect to which 
the church had, consequently, observed a pro- 
found silence. Nothing was dictated to the i^th 
of Christians in this matter, nor were there any 
modes of expression prescribed as requisite to be 
used in speaking of this mystery. Hence it hap*- 
pened, that the Christian doctors entertained diu 
ierent sentiments upon this subject without giving 
the least offence, and discoursed variously, con- 
cerning the distinctions between Father^ Son^ and 
Holy Ghost; each one following his respective opi- 
pion with the utmost liberty. In Eigypt^ and the 
adjacent countries, the greatest part embraced in 
this, as well as in other matters, the opinion of 
Origen, who held, that the Son was in God^ that 
which reason is in man; and that the Holy Ghost 
^as nothing more than the divine energy^ or active 

force. 
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c E N T. force. This notion is attended with many diffi- 
p A ^T II. ^ulties ; and if it is not proposed with the utmost 
^^ ■ » ' caution, tends, in a particular manner, to jemove 
all real distinction between the persons in the 
God-head, or, in other words, leads directly to 
Sabellianism. 
^J^^ X. In an assembly of the presbyters of Alexan- 
driaythe bishop of that city, whose name was 
Alexander, expressed his sentiments on this head 
with a high degree of freedom and confidence ; 
and maintained, among other things, that the 
Son was not only qf the same eminence and dig- 
nity, but also of the same essence, with the Fa- 
ther [/]. This assertion was opposed by Arius, 
one of the presbyters, a man of a subtile turn, 
and remarkable for his eloquence. Whether his 
zeal for his own opinions, or personal resentment 
against his bishop, was the motive that influenced 
him, is not very certain. Be that as it will, he 
first treated as false, the assertion of Alexander, 
on account of its. affinity to the Sabellian errors, 
which had been condemned by the church ; and 
then, running himself into the opposite extreme, 
he maintained, that the Son was totally and esstn^ 
tially distinct from the Father; that he was t\i^ first 
and noblest of those beings, whom God the Father 
had created out of nothing, the instrument by 
whose subordinate operation the almighty Father 
formed the universe, and therefore inferior to the 
Father both in nature and in dignity. His opinions 
concerning the Holy Ghost are not so well known. 
It is however certain, that his notion concerning 
th^ Son of God vfzs accompanied and connected 
with other sentiments, that were very different 
from those commonly received among Christians, 
though none of the ancient writers have given us 

a com- 

[/] Sec Socrates, diist, Eccles. lib. i. cap. t. Theodo; 
KET. Hiit, Eccles, lib. i. cap. ii. 
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a complete and coherent system of those religious c e n x- 
tenets which were really held by Arius and his p ^ I|^ u. 
followers (m). *■ v --^ 

XI. The opinions of Arius were no sooner di* The pro- 
vulged, than they found in Egypt ^ and the neigh- ^^^[^^ 
bouring provinces, a multitude of abettors, and 
among these many who were distinguished as 
much by the superiority of their learning and 
^fenius, as by the eminence of their rank and 
station in the world. Alexander, on the other 
hand, in two councils assembled at Alexandria^ 
accused Arius of impiety, and caused him to be 
expelled from the communion of the church. 
Arius received this severe and ignominious shock 
with great firmness and constancy of mind ; re- • , 

tired into Palestine ; wrote from thence several 
letters to the most eminent men of those times, 
in which he endeavoured to demonstrate the truth 
of his opinions, and that with such surprising suc- 
cess, that vast numbers were drawn over to his 
party; and among these Eusebius, bishop of M- 

comediay 

[w] For an account of the Arian controversy, the curious 
reader must consult the Life of Constantine, by Eusebius ^ 
the various libels of Athanasius, which are to be found in 
the first volume of his works ^ the Ecciesiastical Histories of 
SocRAT£s, SozoMEN, and Theddoret, the sixty-ninth Here- 
sy of Epiphanius, and other writers of this and the following 
age. But among all these, there is none to whoi;n the merit of 
impartiality can be attributed with justice \ so that the Arian 
history stands yet in need of a pen guided by integrity and 
candour, and unbiassed by affection or hatred. Both sides have 
deserved reproach upon this head ^ and those who have hi- 
therto written the history of the Arian controversy have only 
espied the faults of one side *, <*. g, it is a common opinion, 
that Arius was too much attached to the opinions of Plato 
and Origen (see Peiav. Dogm. Tbeol, torn. ii. lib. i. cap. 
viii.) J but this common opinion is a vulj^rar error. Or i GEM 
and Plato entertained notions entirely different fiom those of 
Arius*, whereas Alexander, his antagonist, undoubtedly 
followed the manner of Origen, in explaining tlie doctrine 
of the three pcrsom. Sec CudwORTH's IntsLectual system of 
(he Universe. 
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CENT, comedia^ a man distinguished in the church by his 
p A V't n. influence and authority i The emperor Const an- 
* H ■■' TINE, looking upon the subject of this controversy 
as a matter of small importance, and as little con- 
nected with the fundamental and essential doc- 
trines of religion, contented himself at first with 
addressing a letter to the contending parties, in 
which he admonished them t6 put an end to their 
disputes. But when the prince saw that his ad- 
monitions were without effect, and that the 
troubles and commotions, which the pas sions o 
men too often mingle with religious disputes, were 
spreading and increasing daily throughout the em- 
pire, he assembled, at length, in the year 325, the 
famous council of Nice in Bithynia^ wherein the 
deputies of the church universal were summoned 
to put an end to this controversy. In this gener« 
al council, after many keen debates, and violent 
efforts of the two parties, the doctrine of Arius 
was condemned ; Christ declared consubstantial 
[»], or of the same essence with the Father ; the 
vanquished presbyter banished among the Illyrians, 
and his followers compelled to give their assent to 
the creed [0], or confession of faith, which was 
composed by this council, 
ne council XII. The couucil assembled by Constantine 
*^ at Nice^ is one of the most famous and interesting 
events that are presented to us in ecclesiastical 
history ; atid yet, what is most surprising, there 
is no part of the history of the church that has 
been unfolded with such negligence, or rather pas- 
sed over with such rapidity [/>]. The ancient writers 

are 

[0] John Christ. Suicer has illustrated this famous creed 
from 6t\ eral important and ancient records, in a very learned 
book publislicd in 4to at Utrecht ^ in the year 1718. 

I P\ ^e Ittigii Hisioria Conci/ii Nicaniy which was pu* 
blishcd after his death. Lk Clerc, Bibliotbeque Hutor, et U^ 
mveneiL\ torn. x. p. 421. torn. xxii. p. 291. BkausobR£» 
Histdirc dc Manicbhy et de Manicbcumc^ torn. i. p. 520. The 

accounts, 
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are neither agreed concerning the time nor place c e n t* 
in which it was assembled, the number of those p ^^'^ j^^ 
who sat in council, nor the bishop who pre- 
sided in it. No authentic acts of its famous 
sentence have been committed to writing, or, at 
least, none have been transmitted to pur 
times [q]. 

The eastern Christians differ from all others 
both concerning the nuQiber and nature of the 
laws that were enacted in this celebi^ited council. 
The latter mention only twenty canons ; but in 
the estimate of the former, they amount to a much 
greater number (^r}.\ It appears, however, by 
those laws, which all parties have admitted as 
genuine, and also from other authentic records, 
not only that Arius >vas condemned in this coun^- 
cil, but that some other points were determined, 
and certain measures agreed upon, to calm the 
religious tumults that had so long troubled the 
church. The controversy concerning the time of 
celebrating Easter was terminated (^); the troubles 
which NovATiAN had excited, by opposing the 
re-admission of the lapsed to the communion of 
the church, were composed ; the Meletian schism 

was 

accounts which the Orientail writers hare given of this council, 
■have been collected by £lus£fi. Klkaudot, in his Huiory 0/ 
ibe Pairiarcbs of yiicxandna^ p 69. 

\ff\ Sec the AnnotaUons q/" Valesius upon the Ecclesiastical 
History o/E'.»s£Bius, p. 2^. Jos. Sim. Esseman. Bib/. 0- 
riental. Clemmt, Vatuan, torn, i, p. jp^. The history of this 
council was written by Maruthas, a Syrian, but is long since 
lost. 

[r] Th. Ittigius, Suppiem. opp, Clement, Alex, p. 191. 
Jos. Sim. .\sseman. Bibliutb, Orient, Clements Vatic, torn. i. 
p. 22. 195. £us£B. Renaudot. Histor. Patriarch, AUxan- 
drinor, p. 7 r . 

ft^ [/] llie decision, with respect to Easter, was in favour 
of the custom of the western churches \ and accordingly all 
churches were ordered to celebrate that festival on the Sunday 
which immediately followed the 14th of the first moon that 
btppcned after the vernal equinox. 
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c E N T. was condemned [^]; the jurisdiction of the greatest: 
p A 'i^T II. bishops precisely defined and detennined [u\ ; 
V " V ■' with several other matters of a like nature. But 
while these good prelates were employing all their 
zeal and attention to correct the mistakes and er- 
rors of others, they were upon the point of falling 
into a very capital one themselves. For they had 
almost come to a resolution of imposing upon the 
clergy the yoke of perpetual celibacy, when Paph- 
NUTius put a%top to their proceedings, and ward- 
ed off that Hinnatural law [w]. 
The hjitorv XIII . But notwithstanding all these determina- 
of ArianiMhtiQj^s the commotious cxcitcd by this controversy 

iftcr the "i^'i 'ji* t-i •• 

council of remamed yet m the mmds oi many, and the spint 

wicc . of dissension and controversy triumphed both over 

the decrees of the council and the authority of the 

emperor^ 

^ [/] Meletius, bishop of Lycopolh in Egyfit^ was accu< 
sed and convicted of having offered incense to idols ; and, in 
consequence thereof was deposed by PetER, bishop of A/ex- 
andria^ whose jurisdiction extended throughout all Egypt. 
Meijetius, upon this, became the head of a schism in the 
church by assuming to himself the power of ordination, which 
was vested in the bishop of Alexandria ^ and exercised by hira 
in all the Egyptian churches. Epiphamus attributes the dis- 
scntlons between Meletius and Peter to another cause Cff<rr. 
68.) • he alleges, that the \'igorous proceedings of Peter a- 
gainst Meletius, were occasioned by the lattcr's refusing to 
re-admit into the church those who liad fallen from the faith du- 
ring Diocletian's persecution, before their penitential trial 
was entirely finished. The former opinion is maintained by 
SocRATE3 and Theodopet, v. he * authority is certainly more 
respectable than that of EpiPHANlus. 

85^ [i/] The confusion that Meletius introduced, by pre- 
suming (as ^^as observed in the preceding note) to \iolate the 
jurisdiction of Peter, the metropolitan of j^lex^ndria^ by 
conferring ordination in a pro\nTice where he alone had a nght 
to ordahi, was rectified by the council of }lice^ which deter- 
mined, that the metropolitan bishops, in their respective pro- 
vinces, should liave the same power and authority that ihe l»i- 
shi/p of Rome cxerci.scd over the Suburbicarlan churches and 
countries. 

[u»] Socrates, Hist, Eccles. lib. i. cap. viii. compared with 
Fp.Ayc. B^LDuivrs, in Constant. Magn. ar.c Gror.cx C.\JLIX- 
TUS, D. c^njL'Pio Cfi icnnim, '\ i';'*. 
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emperor. For those, who in the main, were far c e n t. 
from being attached to the party of Arius, found p ^ ^ V 11. 
many things reprehensible both in the decrees of 
the council, and in the forms of expression which 
it employed to explain the controverted points ; 
while the Arians, on the other hand, left no means 
untried to heal their wound, and to recover their 
place and their credit in the church. And their 
efforts were crowned with the desired success. For 
a few years after the council of Nic^^ a certain 
Arian priest, who had been recommended to the 
emperor, in the dying words of his sister Con- 
STANTiA, found means to persuade Constantine 
the Great, that the condemnation of Arius was 
utterly unjust, and was rather owing to the ma- 
lice of his enemies, than to their zeal for the 
truth. In consequence of this, the emperor re- 
called him from banishment in the year 330 [xj. 
Vol. I. . E e repealed 

85* l^x"] The precise time, in which Arius was recalled from 
banishtnent, has not been fixed with such |)crfect certainty a« 
to prevent a diversity of sentiments on that head, llie annota* 
iions of the learned Valesius (or Valois) upon Sozomek's 
History^ p. 10. and ii. will cast some light upon this matter^ 
and make it probable, that Dr. Mosueim has placed the re- 
call of Arius too late, at least by two year?. Valesius has 
proved, from tjie authority of Philosiorgius, and from 
other most respectable monuments and recoids, that Eusebils 
. of Nicotnediay and Theognis, who were banished by the em- 
peror about three months after the council of Sice, i, e, in the 
year 325, were recalled in the year 328. Now, in the writing 
by which they obtained their return, they pleaded the resto 
ration of Arius as an argument for theirs, which proves 
that he was recalled before the year 330. Tiie same Va- 
lesius proves, that ARigs, the first head of the Ari?.n 
sect, was dead before the council of 7>'re», which w as trans- 
ferred to Jerusalem ; and that the letters ^hich Cokstavi'I\e 
addressed to that council in favcur of Arius a;id his followerii, 
were in behalf of a second chief of that name, who pift him- 
self at the head of the Arians, ai.d who, in conjunction with 
Luzoius, presented to ConstaniIXE kuch a confession of 
their faitn, as made liim imagine their doctrine to be orthodox, 
and procured their reconciliai i«>M with the chuich at the coun- 
cil of JeruToitt/i. .xc ^Z-i'i.:. / •;/vtf. ai Hu:, Soccm. lib. i. cap. 
xxxiii. p. 16. 
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c E N T. repealed the laws that had been enacted against 
Par^t II. him, and permitted his chief protector Eusebius 
of NicomeiUa^ and his vindictive faction, to vex 
and oppress the partisans of the Nicene council 
in various ways. Athanasius, bishop of Alexan^ 
dria^ was one of those who suffered most from the 
violent measures of the Arian party. Invincibly 
firm in his purpose, and deaf to the most power- 
ful solicitations and entreaties, he obstinately re- 
fused to restore Arius to his former rank and 
office. On this account he was deposed, by the 
council held at Tyre^ in the year 335, and was^ 
afterwards banished into Gaiil^ while Arius and 
his followers were, with great solemnity, rein- 
stated in their privileges, and received into the 
communion of the church. The people of Alex- 
andria^ unmoved by these proceedings in favour 
of Arius, persisted to refuse him a place among 
their presbyters ; upon which the emperor invited 
him to Constantinople in the year 336, and ordered 
Alexander, the bishop of that city, to admit 
him to his communion. But before this order 
could be put in execution, Arius died at Constan- 
tinople in a very dismal manner (^), and the em- 
peror 

B5* [j'] The dismal manner in which Arius is said to have 
expired, by his entrails falling out as he was discharging one 
Ot the natural functions, is a tact that has been called in ques- 
tion by some modem writers, though without foundation, since 
it is confirmed by the unexceptionable testimonies of Socra- 
tes, SozoMEN, Athanasius, and others. The causes ©f 
this tragical death have, however, furnished much matter of 
disj u'^e. "^Hie ancient writers, who considered this event as a 
j;-.d;^nifnt ot" Heaven, miraculously drawn down, by the piayert 
of the just, to punish tiic imijiety of Arius, will fnd little 
credit, in our times, among such as have studied with atten- 
tinri and impaniality the history of Arianism. After having 
roT^Mdcred tris matter with the utmost care, it appears to me 
extremely pT^bable, that this unhappy man %vas a victim to the 
rcscntmrnt ot his enemies, and v.as destroyed by poison, or some 
»uch violent method. A blind and fanatics' zeal for certain 
systems o: faith has in all ages, produced such horrible act& of 
cruelty and injustice. 
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peror Const antine survived him but a shortCENT. 
;. IV. 

time, p A R T IT. 

XIV. After the death of Constantixe the > ■ v ' ' 
Gi<EAT, one of his sons^ CoiVStantius^ who, in^^f^^^^ 
the division of the empiie, became ruler of thejtamice. 
east, was warmly attached to the Arian party, 
whose principles were also zealously adopted by 
the empress, and indeed by the whole court. 
On the other hand, Constantine and Con- 
stans, emperors of the west, maintained the de- 
crees of the council of Nice throughout all the 
provinces where their jurisdiction extended. 
Hence arose endless animosities and seditions, 
treacherous plots, and open acts of injustice and 
violence between the two contending parties. 
Council was assembled against council, and their 
jarring and contradictory decrees spread per- 
plexity and confusion throughout the Christian 
worldw 

In the year 350, Constans was assassinated j 
ind about two years after this, a great part of the 
western empire, particularly Rome and Italy ^ fell 
into the hands of his brother Constantius. This 
change was extremely unfavourable to those v/ho 
adhered to the decrees of the council of Nice. 
The emperor's attachment to the Arians ani^ 
mated him against their adversaries, whom he in- 
volved in various troubles and calamities, and o- 
bli^ed many of them, by threats and punish- 
ment to come over to the sect which he esteemed 
and protected • Among these forced proselytes 
was LiBERius, the Roman pontif, who was com- 
pelled to embrace Arianism in the year 357. The 
Nicene party meditated reprisal?', and waited or-^ 
]y a convenient time, a fit place, and a proper oc- 
casion, for executing their resentment. Thus the 
history of the church, under the emperor Con- 
rrANTius, presents to the reader a perpetual 

E e 2 scene 
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CENT, scene of tumult and violence, and the deplorable 
p ^'^ij. jj spectacle of a war carried on between brothers, 
' — v--^ without religion, justice, or humanity. 
Under Jh- XV. The death of Const antius, in the year 
jovitt. 36^* changed considerably the face of religious 
affairs, and diminished greatly the strength and 
influence of thfe Arian party. Julian, who, by 
his principles, was naturally prevented from taking 
a part in the controversy, bestowed his protection 
on neither side, but treated them both with an 
impartiality which was th6 result of a perfect in- 
difference. Jovian, his successor, declared him- 
self in favour of the Nicene doctrine ; and imme- 
diately the whole west^ with a considerable part 
of the eastern provinces changed sides, confonned 
to the decrees of the council of Nice^ and abjur- 
ed the Arian system. 
^^Ln *' '^^^ scene however changed again in the year 
and vaiois. 364, w hen Valentini AN, and his brother Va- 
LENS, were raised to the empire. Valentinian 
adhered to the decrees of the Nicene council; and 
hence the whole Arian sect, a few churches except- 
ed, was destroyed and extirpated in the west. Va- 
LENs, on the other hand, favoured the Arians, 
and his zeal for their cause exposed their adver- 
saries, the Nicenians, in the eastern provinces, to 
many severe trials and sufferings. These troubles, 
however, ended with the reign of this emperor, 
who fell in a battle which was fought against the 
Goths in the year 378, and was succeeded by 
Gra'iian, a friend to the Nicenians, and the 
restorer of their tranquillity. His zeal for their 
interests, though fervent and active, was surpassed 
by that of his successor, Theodosius the Great, 
^ who raised the secular arm against the Arians, 
with a terrible degree of violence, drove them 
from their churches, enacted laws, whose seve- 
rity exposed them to the greatest calami^ 

tics, 
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ties [%], and rendered, throughout his dominions, c e n t. 
the decrees of the council of Nice triumphant p ^^2^:^,,^ 
over all opposition ; so that the public profession 
of the Arian doctrine was confined tothe barbar- 
ous and unconquered nations, such as the Bur- 
gundiaiis, Goths, and Vandals. 

During this long and violent contest between 
the Nicenians and Arians, the attentive and im- 
partial will acknowledge, that unjustifiable mea- 
sures were taken, and great excesses committed 
on both sides. So that when, abstracting from 
the merits of the cause, we only consider with 
what temper, and by what means, the parties 
defended their respective opinions, it will be diffi- 
cult to determine which of the two exceeded most 
the bounds of probity, charity, and moderation, 

XVI. The efforts of the Arians to maintain Vanouf 
their cause, jvould have been much more preju-]JJ|J[^ 
dicial to the church than they were in effect, had 
not the members of that sect been divided among 
themselves, and torn into factions, which re- 
garded each other with the bitterest aversion. 
Of these, the ancient writers make mention under 
the names of Semi-arians, Eusebians, Aetians, 
Eunomians, Acasians, Psathyrians, and others : 
but they may all be ranked, with the utmost pro-, 
priety, into three classes, The first of these were 
the primitive and genuine Arians, who, rejecting 
all those forms and modes of expression which the 
modems had invented to render their opinions less 
shocking to the Nicenians, taught simply, " That 
** the Son was not begotten of the Father^ ( i. e. 
produced out of his substance), but only created 
out of nothing. ^'^ This class was opposed by the 
Semi-arians, who, in their turn, were abandoned 
by the Eunomians, or Anomaeans, the disciples 
of iExiys and Eunomius, of whom the latter 
was eminent for his knowledge and penetration. 

E e 3 The 

\%\ See Codex tbeodosianus^ torn. vi. p. 5. 10. 130. 146 t 
as also GoDOFRXD^s Annotations thereupon. 
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CRN T.Th2 Semi-arians held, that tb^ Son was •ft§iun»^ 
Pa R^T Ti. ^' ^' ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Father in bis essence^ not by na- 
--^— v~ ture but by a^ peculiar priviltgr ; and the leading 
men of this party were, George o^ Laodicea^ and 
Basilius of Ancyra {ji). The Eunomians, who 
were also called Aetians and Exucontians, and may 
be counted in the number of pure Arians, main- 
tained, that Christ was vn^wi^^ or mfifi^n* i- e. 
unlike the Father, as' well in his essence, as in o- 
ther respects (/>). Under this general division, 
many other subordinate sects were comprehend- 
ed whose subtilties and rehnements have been but 
obscurely developed by the ancient writers. The 
Arian cause suffered as much from the discord 
and animosities that reigned among these sects, 
as from the laboured confutations and the zealous 
efforts of the orthodox partv. 
ThcA|K)i- XVIl, The Arian controversy produced new 
rcsy. ' sects, occasioned by the indiscreet lengths to 
which the contending parties pushed their re- 
spective opinions. And such, indeed, are too 
generally the unhappy effects of disputes, in 
which human passions have so large a part. Some, 
while they were careful in avoiding, and zealous 
in opposing, the sentiments of Arius, ran head- 
long into s) stems of doctrine of an equally dan- 
gerous and pernicious nature. Others in defend- 
ing the Arian notions, went further than their 
chief, and thus fell into errors much more ex- 
travagant than those which he maintained. Thus 
docs it generally happen in religious controver- 
sies : the human mind, amidst its present imper- 
fection and infirmity, and its unhappy subjection 

* to 

[fl] See PRL'D. INIaran's Dissert, sur Jes Semi orient^ of 
wliich the learned VoiCT has given a second edition in his Bi- 
b/iotb, ILcresi'j/o^. torn, ii p. up. 

[A J See Basn ace's Dh^trt. de Eunowio^ in the Lectionet 

JintufU£e of Camsh-s. torn. i. p. 172, where we iind the fo«- 

fcsrion and apology of tuNOMiL's yet extant. See also Jo. Alb. 

Fabric. Bibhothcca Grtec. vol. viii- p. -oc — 148. and the C9- 

Jex Tbeodos, torn. vi. p. 147, 155, 157, 167, 200, &c. 
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to the einpire of imagination and the dictates of c e s r. 
^nse, rarely follows t'hc middle way in the search p J^'^. |, 
of truth, or contemplates spiritual and divine' 
things with that accurateneFs and simplicity, that 
integrity and moderation, which alone can guard 
against erroneous extremes. 

Among those who fell into such extremes by 
their inconsiderate violence in opposing the Ari- 
an system, Apollinaris the younger, bishop of 
Laodicea^ may be justly placed, though otherwise 
a man of distinguished merit, and one whose 
learned labours had rendered to religion the most 
important services. He defended strenuously the 
divinity of Christ against the Arians; but, by in- 
dulging himself too freely in philosophical dis- 
tinctions and subtilties, he was carried so far as to 
deny, in some measure, his humanity. He main- 
tained, that the body which Christ assumed, 
was endowed with a sensitive^ and not a rational^ 
soul; and that the Divine Nature performed the 
functions of reason, and supplied the place of 
what we call the mind^ the spiritual and intel- 
lectual principle in man. And from this it seemed 
to follow as a natural consequence that the Divine 
Nature in Christ aa as blended wth the huvian^ 
and suffered with it the pains of crucifixion and 
death itself (r). This great man was led astray, 
not only by his love of disputing, but also by an 
immoderate attachment to the Platonic doctrine, 
concerning the two-fold nature of the soul, which 
was too generally adopted by the divines ot this 
age ; and which, undoubtedly, perverted their 
judgment in several respects, and led them to 
erroneous and extravagant decisions on various 
subjects. 

E e 4 Other 

B5* [c] However erroneous the hypothesis of Apollinaris 
may have been, the consequences here drawn from it are net 
entirely just j for if it is true, that tlic human soul dL\>i:^ not, in 
any respect, suffer death by the dissolution of the body, the 
«imc must hold good with resdect to the divine nature. ''- 
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CENT. Other errors, beside that now mentioned, aro 
p A E^T n. i^P^^^d to ApoLLiNARis by certain ancient wri.. 
* ■ y ■ ' ters ; but it is not easy to determine how far they 
deserve credit upon that head [d\. Be that as it 
will, his doctrine was received by great numbers 
in almost all the eastern provinces, though by the 
different explications that were given of it, its vo- 
taries were subdivided into various sects. It did 
not, however, maintain its ground long ; but, be- 
ing attacked at the same time by the laws of the 
emperors, the decrees of councils, and the writings 
of the learned, it sunk, by degrees, under their 
united force. 
Marcenuf XVlll. Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra^ in 
o Ancyia. Q^j^^i^^ j^^y \^^ ranked in the same class with 

Apollinaris, if we are to give credit to Eu- 
SEBius of Casarea^ and the rest of his adversaries, 
who represent his explication of the doctrine of 
the Trinity as bordering upon the Sabellian and 
Samosatenian errors. Many however are of opi- 
nion, that EusEBius of Casarea and * the bishop 
of Nicomedia^ who bore the same name, repre- 
sented with partiality the sentiments of Mar- 
cellus, on account of the bitterness and ve- 
hemence which he discovered in his opposition 
to the Arians, and their protectors. But though 
it should be acknowledged, that, in some par- 
ticulars, the accusations of his enemies carried 
an aspect of partiality and resentment, yet it is 
manifest, that they were far from being entirely 
groundless. For, if the doctrine of Marcellus 
be attentively examined, it will appear, that he 

considered 

[</] See <BasNAGE*s Historia Haeresis y^pallinarisj published 
a second time by Voigt, in his Bib/tot bee Haresioiogka^ 
lorn. i. fascic. p. i — 96. and impi^pved by some learned and 
important additions, bee also torn. i. fascic. iii. and p. 607. of 
this latter work. The laws that were enacted against the fol- 
lowers of Apollinaris. are extant in the Tbeodosian Code^^ 
torn. vi. p. 144. See an account of Apollinaris, and his Hif- 
.f^jy, in the English edition of Bayle^s Dictionary^ at the ar- 
ticle AfOLLINARIS. 
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considered the Son and the Holy Gbost as two cent. 
emanations from the Divine Nature, which, alter p ^^\. ^ 
performing their respective offices, were to return ^■■■ ■ ^ " ^ 
again into the substance of the Father ; and every 
one will perceive, at first sight, how incompatible 
this opinion is with the belief of three distinct 
Persons in the Godhead. Besides this, a particular 
circumstance, which augmented considerably the 
aversion of many to Marcellus, as also the 
suspicion of his erring in a capital manner, was 
his obstinately refusing, towards the conclusion 
of his hfe, to condemn the tenets of his disciple 
Photinus [e]. 

XIX. Photinus, bishop of Sinnium\ m^y,Thc«eet«l 
with propriety, be placed at the head of those ^***^'* 
whom the Arian controversy was the occasion of 
seducing into the most extravagant errors. This 
prelate published, in the year 343, his opinions 
concerning the Deity^ which were equally repug- 
nant to the Orthodox and Arian systems. His 
notions, which have been but obscurely, and in- 
deed sometimes inconsistently represented by the 
ancient writers, amount to this, when attentively 
examined : " That Jesus Curist was bom of 
** the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary ; that 
" a cert am divine emanation^ or ray (which he 
*' called the word J descended upon this extraor- 
•' dlnary man ; that, on account of the union of 
" the divine word with his human nature^ Jesus 
** was called the Son of Gody nay, God himself; 
** and that the Holy Ghost was not a distinct per- 
** /o/i, but a celestial •y/r/z/e' proceeding from the 
** Deity." The temerity of this bold innovator 
was chastised, not only by the Orthodox in the 
councils of Antioch [/] and Milan, held in the 

years 

[ ^ ] Sec Montfaucon's Dialriba de Caussa Marceili in 
Nova coilectlone Patrttm Gracorumy torn. ii. p. 5 1 ; as also 
pERVAlSE Vii de S. Ep'iphaney p. 42. 

S^ [y*] According to Dr Lardner^s account, this coun- 
cil 
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c E N T. years 345 and 347, and in that oi Sirmium, whose 

p A^T ir ^^^^ ^^ uncertain, but also by the Arians in one 

*■ V . " ■* of their assemblies held at Sirmium, in the year 

351. In consequence of all this, Photinus was 

degraded from the episcopal dignity, and died in 

exile in the year 372 [^j. 

2^mk^- ^^' -^ft^^ him arose Macedonius, bishop of 
Biiu. Constantinople^ a very eminent Semi-arian doctor, 
who, through the influence of the Eunomians, 
was deposed by the council of Constantinople^ in 
the year 360, and sent into exile, where he formed 
the sect of the Macedonians, or Pneumatoma- 
chians. In his exile, he declared with the utmost 
freedom those sentiments which he had formerly 
either concealed, or, at least, taught with much 
circumspection. He considered the Holy Ghost as 
a divine energy diffused throughout the uni- 
verse, and not as vl person distinct from the 
** Father and the Son [h]J* This opinion had 
many partisans in the Asiatic provinces ; but the 
council assembled by Theodosius, in the year 
381, at Constantinople (to which the second rank 
among the acumenical^ or general councils is com- 
monly attributed), put a stop by its authority to 
the growing evil, and crushed this rising sect be- 
fore it had arrived at its full maturity. An 
hundred and fifty bishops, who were present at 
this council, gave the finishing touch to what 
the council oi Nice had left imperfect, and fixed, 
in a full and determinate manner, the doctrine 

of 

cll of AntUch^ in 345, was held by the Arians, or Eusebians, 
iind not by the Orthodox, as our author afErms. Sec Lard- 
NER's Credibility^ &.c. vol. ix. p. 13 •, sec also Athanas. De 
Synod* N. vi, vS. compared with Socrat. lib. ii. cap. x\'iii, 

[g] Or in 375, as k concluded from Jerome's Chronicle. — 
Matt. LAPxRoqi'E, De Photino. et ejuf multiplici condemna- 
tionc. Thom. IrriGius, H/j/or/fl Fbotini in j^pp. ad iibrum 
de Haeresiarchis eeve yipostolici. 

[A] Socrates, Hist. EccUs, lib. iv. cap. iv. 
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o^ three Pehscns in on? Gon, which is as yet re-C e n T. 
ceived among the generahty of Christians. This p ^ ^ V n, 
venerable assembly did not stop here ; they '' v ■■ ' 
branded, with infamy, all the errors, and set u 
mark of execration upon all the heresies, that 
were hitlievto known ; they advanced the bishop 
oi ConstantiiUjUie. on account of the eminence and 
extent «)f the city in which he resided, to the first 
rank after the Roman Fontif, and determined 
several other points, which they looked upon as 
essential to the well-being of the church in ge- 
neral [/]. 

XXI. The frenzy of the ancient Gnostics, TJff^*"*' 
which had been so often vanquished, and in ap-** "'^ 
pearcnce removed, by the various remedies that 
had V)een used for that purpose, broke out anew in 
Spain. It was transported thither, in the begin- 
ning of this century, by a certain person, named 
IVLvKC of Memphis^ in Egypt^ whose converts at 
first were not very numerous. They increased, 
liow^ever, in process of time, and counted in their 
number several persons highly eminent for their 
learning and piety. Among others, Priscil- 
j-iAN, a layman, distinguished by his birth, for- 
tune, and eloquence, and afterwards bishop of 
Ahlla^ wa", infected with this odious doctrine, and 
became its most zealous, and ardent defender. 
Hence he was accused by several bishops, and, 
by a rescript obtained from the emperor Gra- 
TiAN, he was banished, with his followers, from 
Spain \k\ ; but was resto^'ed, some time after, 

by 

[/*] Socrates, ///f/. Ecclcs. lib. v. cap. vlii. p. 624. Sozo- 
"MKN. liKt, Eccles, lib, vii. cap. vii. p. 71 1. 

^ [/'J This banishment was the effect of a sentence pro- 
nounced against Priscillian, and some of his followers, by: 
a svnod con\cned at Saragossa in the year ^80 j in consequence 
of \\hich, Idacius and Ithacius, two cruel and persecuting 
ecclesiastics, obtained from Gratiak the rescript auovemen- 
tioncd. See Sulfic. Skvkr. Uiu, Sacr. lib. ii. cap. xlvii, 
p. 283. cdi*^, Leip.ick, 8vo. 
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c E N T.by an edict of the same prince, to his country and 
PaIit II. his functions. His sufferings did not end here; 
for he was accused a second time, in the year 
384 (/),. before Maximus, who had procured the 
assassination of Gratian, and made himself mas* 
ter of Gaul ; and by the order of that prince, was 
put to death, at Treves^ with some of his associ^ 
ates. The agents, however, by whose barbarous 
zeal this sentence was obtained, were justly re- 
garded with the utmost abhorrence by the bishops 
of Gaul and Italy (m) ; for Christians had not yet 
learned, that giving over heretics to be punished 
by the magistrates, was either an act of piety or 
justice (n). [No : This abominable doctrine^was 
reserved for those times, when religion was to 
become an instrument of despotism, or a pretext 
for the exercise of malevolence, vengeance, and 
pride.] 

The death of Priscillian was less pernicious 
to the progress of his opinions, than might na- 
turally 

85* [ / ] Upon the death of Gratiak, who had favoured 
Priscilliak, towards the latter end of his reign, Ithacius 
presented to Maximus a petition against him \ whereupon this 
prince appointed a council to be held at BourJeauXy £rom which 
Priscillian appealed to the prince himself. Sulp. Sever. 
lib. ii. cap. xlix. p. 287. 

fis* [i7i] It may be interesting to the reader to hear the 
character of the £rst person that introduced civii persecution 
into tlie Christian chiirch. '* He was a man abandoned to the 

most corrupt indolence, and without the least tincture of 

true piety. He was audacious, talkative, impudent, luxuri- 
*' ous, and a slave to his belly. He accused as heretics, and 
** as protectors of Priscillian, all those whose lives were 
" consecrated to the pursuit of piety and knowledge, or dis- 
** tinguished by acts of mortification and abstinence,'' &c. 
Such is the character which SuLPlcius Severus, who had an 
extreme aversion to the sentiments of Priscillian, gives us 
of Ithacius, bishop of Sossuba, by whose means he was put to 
death. 

[«] See Sulp. Sever. Hisi, Sacr. edit. Leips. 8vo, 1709. 
where Martin, the truly apostolical bishop of Tours ^ says to 
Maxiahjs, Novum esse el inauditum nefas ut camam ecciesitt 
judex seculi judicaret. See also Dial. iii. De visa MarSini^cv^* 
xi. p. 455. 
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turally have been expected. His doctrine not only cent. 
survived him, but was propagated through thep^l^T^* u^ 
greatest part oi Spain and Gaul. And, even so far < v ^ 
down as the sixth century, the followers of this 
unhappy man gave much trouble to the bishops 
and clergy in these provinces. 

XXII. None of the ancient writers have given Thdr doo- 
an accurate account of the doctrine of the Pris-*""^ 
cillianists. Many, on the contrary, by their in- 
judicious representations of it, have highly dis- 
figured it, and added new degrees of obscurity to 
a system which was before sufficiently dark and 
perplexed. It appears, however, from authentic 
records, that the difference between their doc- 
trine, and that of the Manicheans, was not very 
considerable. For " they denied the reality of 
** Christ's birth and incarnation ; maintained, 
** that the visible universe was not the production 
of the Supreme Deity, but of some dernon^ 
or malignant principle ; adopted the doctrine 
of ceons^ or emanations, from the divine 
** nature ; considered human bodies as prisons 
" formed, by the author of evil, to enslave 
** celestial minds ; condemned marriage, and 
*' disbelieved the resurrection of the body." 
Their rule of life and manners was rigid and 
severe ; and the accounts which many have given 
of their lasciviousness afid intemperance deserve 
not the least credit, as they are totally destitute of 
evidence and authority. That the Priscillianists 
were guilty of dissimulation upon some occasions, 
and deceived their adversaries by cunning strata- 
gems, is true : but that they held it as a maxim, 
that lying and perjury were lawful^ is a most no- 
torious falsehood, without even the least shadow 
of probability [c], however commonly this odious 

doctrine 

[0] See Simon dk Vries, DLsert, Critico dcPriscillianistisy 
printtxi at Utrecht^ in the year 1745. in 410. llie only de- 
fect in this dls&erlatiga is tke inipiicit xzianncr iu wliich the 

author 
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CENT, doctrine has been laid to their charge. In th^ 
p A » V II. ^^^^^ of controversy, the eye of passion and pre- 
^' ¥ — judice is too apt to confound the principles and o- 

pinions of men with their practice. 
^^^ XXIII. To what we have here said concerning 
those famous sects which made a noise in the 
world, it will not be improper to add some ac- 
count of those of a less considerable and inferior 
kind. 

Akdxus, a man of remarkable virtue, being 
excommunicated in Syria ^ on account of the free- 
dom and importunity with which he censured the 
corrupt and licentious manners of the clergy, 
fonned an assembly of those who were attached 
to him, and became, by his owti appointment, 
their bishop. Banished into Scythia^ by the em- 
peror, he went among the Goths, where his sect 
flourished, and augmented considerably. The 
ancient writers are not agreed about the time in 
which we are to date the origin of this sect. With 
respect to its religious institutions, we know that 
ihey dift'ered in some points from those observed 
by other Christians : and particularly, that the 
followers of Ard^eus celebrated Easter, or the 
Paschal feast, with the Jews, contrary to the ex- 
press decree of the council of iV/V^. With respect 
to their doctrine, several errors have been imputed 
to them [/>], and this, among others, that they 
attributed to the Deity a human form. 

XXIV. 

autlior follows Beausoprk's History of the Manicheans^ taking 
every thing for granted which is artirmcd in that work. 8cc 
also Franc. Girvksu Ihstorla PnsciUianistarum Chro/jo- 
ijgicOy published at Rjme \i\ the year 1750, in 8vo. We f^nd, 
laorcovcr, in the twenty -seventh volume of the Ol^usculum Sci- 
entijicum of AxGEl.rs Cai.ogkra, a treatise entitled, Bach'ta- 
rai lilustratnsy tue de Prisciliiana Hixrrcsi diss en alio ; but this 
dissertation appears rather intended to cl-ar up il.e afifair of B.\- 
tFiiARUS, than to give a full account of the Priscillianists and 
their doctrine. 

[/>] EpiniAXifs, ILrrei. Ixx. p. 811. ArcusTiK. De 
Mines. c:ti). 1. TuroDORET; Fabu:'. Ihrret, lib. iv. cap. i\, 

p. 671. 
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XXIV. The Grecian and Oriental writers place, c £ n t. 

' ' '' iV. 

P A R T IL 



in this century, the rise of the sect of the Messa- *^' 
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lians, or Euchites, whose doctrine and discipline 
were, indeed, much more ancient, and subsisted, ^^J|^J^ 
even before the birth of Christ, in Syria^ Egypt^ 
and other eastern countries, but who do not c- jcm 
to have been formed into a religious body before 
the latter end of the age of which we now write. 
These fanatics, who lived after the monkish 
fashion, and withdrew from all commerce and 
society with their fellow-creatures, seem to have 
derived their name from their habit of continual 
prayer. *' They imagined, that the mind of 
*' every man was inhabited by an evil damon, 
•' whom it was impossible to expel by any other 
means than by constant prayer and singing of 
hymns : and that, when this malignant spirit 
" was cast out, the pure mind returned to God^ 
and was again united to the Divine Essence from 
whence it had been separated." To this lead- 
ing tenet they added many other enormous o- 
pinions, which bear a manifest resemblance of 
the Manichean doctrine, and are evidently 
drawn from the same source from whence the 
Manicheans derived their errors, even from the 
tenets of the Oriental philosophy [7]. In a word, 
the Euchites were a sort of Mystics, who ima- 
gined, according to the Oriental notion, that two 
souls resided in man, the one goody and the other 
evil ; and who were zealous in hastening the re- 
turn 

p. 671. Jo. JoACH. ScHRODF.R. Dlssertat. de Ardccanis^Y^^' 
li>hcd in Voior's Bibliotbeca: Hisioria Hccresiolcg, torn. i. part 
ill. p. 578. 

f^i Kfipiianit-s, ILcrei. Ixxx. p. 1067. Tiikodorfit. 
ILcret, FahuL lib. Iv. cap. x. p. 972. TiMOTHKi s, Pra- * 

tyter de rtci'ptione ILereticor. published in the third volume 
of Co'JKLKFi jus's Monumeri'a Ecclesia: Gr^r«r, p. 403. J AC 
'J'oLi.i Inti^riia itineris Itaiict\ p. no. AssEMAWi, Bibiio' 
ibeca Orientalis raticana, torn. i. p. 128. torn. iii. part II. p. 
172, &c. 
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c E N T.turn of the good spirit to God, by conteinplation 
^: and prayer. The external air ot piety and devo- 
^■■■y. — >tion, which accompanied this sect, imposed Upon 
many, while the Greeks, on the other hand, op- 
posed it with vehemence in all succeeding ages. 

It is proper to observe here, that the title of Mes- 
salians and Euchites had a very extensive applica- 
tion among the Greeks and the Orientals, who gave 
it to all those who endeavoured to raise the soul 
to God by recalling and withdrawing it from all 
1 terrestrial and sensible objects ; however these 

enthusiasts might differ fcom each other in their 
opinions on other subjects. 
The anti- XXV. Towards the conclusion of this century, 
*^^^^two opposite sects involved Arabia and the^dja- 
tiK Colly- cent countries in the troubles and tumults of a new 
ridians. controversy. These jarring factions went by the 
names of Antidico-marianites and Collyridians. 
The former maintained, that the Virgin Mary 
did not always preserve her immaculate state, but 
received the embraces of her husband Joseph after 
the birth of Christ. The latter, on the contrary, 
who were singularly favoured by the female sex, 
running into the opposite extreme, worshipped the 
Blessed Virgin as a goddess, and judged it neces- 
sary to appease her anger, and seek her favour and 
protection, by libations, sacrifices and oblations of 
cakes (coUyridaJ, and such like services [r]. 

Other sects might be mentioned here, but they 
are too obscure and inconsiderable to deserve 
notice. 

[r] Sec Epiphan. H^res. Ixt:'.-:!:, lx.\i\-. p. ioc3,and i-57» 
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